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VETERINARY PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


 nEEnnienaim reread 


IN introducing a Veterinary Periodical Publication to the 

notice of the Public, to pretend to offer anything by way of 
apology or: explanation for its appearance, which custom or 
courtesy may have prompted on any similar occasion, appears 

to us to be so supererogatory on the present, that we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it to be one of the most important steps 

: to advancement that have been taken in Veterinary Science, 
even since the foundation of the College. We have only to 
cast a “‘ retrospective eye” over the arts and sciences in general 
to convinée ourselves how much we are indebted for the pre- 
_ sent unrivalled state of them in this country to a periodical 
j press ; indeed, were we to take a comparative and more parti- 
cular survey of them, we might probably discover that their re 
spectfve rises into importance bore some sort of relation: to their 

' ephemeral publications, as it indisputably does much to their 
public institutions. For, in such ways are men excited to men- 

| tal exertion—an emulative spirit is diffused among them, elicit- 
ing from their minds more or less useful information, that would 
’ perhaps have lain for ever dormant, or have at some remote 
period presented itself in too obscure a form to have rendered the 
reminiscence of much value, The individual literary produc- 
tions of the members of a profession, must, in respect to gene- 
ral utility, be regarded as inferior to periodical works ;~be- 


cause one 1s occasional and more or less limited in its subjects, 
Vou. I.—No. 1 
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the other continued and (in its own department of science) un- 
restricted ; because the one soon after its appearance is more 
or less completely embraced by the other; and because the 
former is solely dependent upon the labour and talent of one 
or two persons, whereas the periodical is mostly the product 
of the contributions of many: at least, these strike us at the 
moment to be the principal reasons. Gist 

Could anything be urged against what we have just written 
on the utility and advantages of periodical literature, much less. 
any instance to the contrary be adduced against us, possibly 
it might strike some that even the Veterinary Art itself afford- 
ed one! Would that it did—would that the science in this, 
the thirty-seventh year of the foundation of the College, evinced 
proofs of it—would that the Members of the Profession could 
rise up and declare it. “Well! but, granting all this, (some — 
one seems to reply) how comes it, since you appear to convince 
one of its paramount utility, that the Veterinary Art has not 
had this aid?” Ask our Professor, Mr. Coleman; or, should 
his interpretation be unsatisfactory, step over the way and put 
the question to his Assistant, Mr. Sewell: in case however 
the inquiry should be unsuccessful in that quarter also, we 
will in the mean time relate what we know about the affair. 

In compliance with the sixteenth of the “REGULATIONS 
FOR THE VETERINARY CoLuzeGr,” published in 17938, 
which is this—‘ A Volume of the Transactions of the College 
and School SHALL BE PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, and delivered 
to each Subscriber or his order, at the College, Gr ATIs’—in the 
year of our Lord 1801, made its appearance “Tuer First 
NuMBER oF VETERINARY TRANSACTIONS ; CONTAINING 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE Errects AND TREATMENT oF 
Wouwnps or JOINTS AND oTHER Crrcumscrinep Oa- 
VITIES ;” strange to relate, however, instead of being continued 
“annually” as the Regulation directs, the second number has 
not up to this present moment been seen or even heard of: a 
breach of orders we feel quite incompetent to put in any vindi- 
cation for, unless we adopt Mr. Blaine’s solution of the mys- 
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tery—“ that nothing has since occurred to merit note, or that 
the modesty of the learned Professor prevents him from ob- 
 truding on the public an account of his additional discoveries !” 
 Jnadmissible and untrue as this invention of Mr. Blaine’s ob- 
a viously. is, (we might say, was intended to show itself to be,) it 
_ is surpassed in both these respects by the one set forth by the 
_ writer of the “ Prerace” to the “Transactions.” He 
"says, at page 26, “The general meeting of the College having 
thought it necessary to publish annually a few of the most re- 
markable cases which occur in practice, to be given to Subscri- 
bers, the Professor is now called on to comply with their order. 
They, however, who suppose him competent to furnish new 
matter well digested and worthy of public attention, once in 
_ the year, ovER-RATE wis ABILITIES!!” If the writer had 
told us that the Professor’s time was so much occupied in 
various ways in his new appointment that he could not con- 
veniently devote any part of it to writing for the first year 
_ or two, credence might possibly have been, in mercy, bestowed 
upon it; but to assert that the Professor’s abilities were un- 
equal to the task of composing forty octavo pages of double- 
_ leaded English, within the space of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, was to reflect very little credit back upon the “ Ge- 
_ neral Meeting” for having elected such a Professor, and cer- 
tainly to give the Subscribers credit for much more capacious 
‘throats than we should imagine those gentlemen could have 
possessed even in 1801. _ | 
_.. From the French Veterinary School at Alfort (close to Paris) 
no less than fwo Journals, either of them equal in magnitude 
to the “ Transactions,” issue every month! The one embracing 
a Veterinary and Comparative Medicine in general; the other li- 
RO miting its inquiries to Sporadic and Epidemic Diseases and 
_ their Therapeutics: and of these we purpose to extract and 
sags _ Manslate such parts as may appear useful or interesting to the 
Profession. hie 
| ‘ Seeing all this, then, it is very natural that Veterinary Sur- 
BPOns and others should (as they have long and often done) ex- 
| | B2 
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press their surprise that such a work as the present has not 


been undertaken years ago, and that so much apparent apathy a 


on the subject should continue to reign in our capital: it was 
this murmuring that first drew our attention to the desideratum, 
now, some considerable time since, we having delayed our début 
in eXpectation that some abler scribe might be found, and one 
who had advantages which we confessedly stand in need but in 
doubt of obtaining, viz. the patronage for the work of the Vete-_ 
rinary College. So that we are ready to reproach even our- 
selves for not making our appearance earlier ; however, as — 


Sera nunquam est ad benos mores via, 


so we trust, that, though late in the field, we shall notappearun- 


welcomed, or carry on our operations unsupported ; and we rely 
the more on receiving support, because we pledge ourselves, 
now that we are upon the ground, to make every amends in our 
power for the lateness of our arrival. 

Human medicine and chemistry have both undergone such a 
revolution within this last half century that works written thirty 
yéars ago are of comparative little value at the present day ; 
unless they be of the class of the “ Dransactions,” which, 
from the circumstance of only one number having been pub- 
lished, and that now seven and twenty years since, becomes 
scarce, and therefore curious, and in the same ratio valuable: 
_ considerations that induce us here to make some extracts from 
it, the work itself remaining probably in the hands of very few. 
After insisting on the indispensableness of an acquaintance 
with the mechanism and economy of the animal, “in order to 
understand and improve the veterinary art,” the editor von 
his preface, . 


“‘ The object of the institution of the Veterinary College, is not merely that 
the veterinary art be studied, and in time improved as much as possible, but ~ 
to teach and diffuse whatever information may be sie in the course of. 
a gradual progression towards perfection.” 


Gradual progression, indeed! Yes, gradually Jaden: God : 
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knows, we have progressed: so gradually, that, were the lec- 
tures. bina at the present day at the College compared with 
those delivered twenty years ago, we verily believe that the re- 
sult of the comparison would incline us to conclude we were 
eradually retro-gressing instead of gradually pro-gressing.—But, 
to proceed with our extracts—Next follows a string of remarks, 
some of them pertinent and proper enough, which appears to 
have been woven to repel some opposition the College at that 
day had to contend with, and at the same time to reply to cer- 
tain complaints of some of the Subscribers, which had origi- 
nated in the misrepresentations and falsehoods of their grooms, 
whose interest then, as it is at the present day, was evidently 
anti-collegial. The two concluding paragraphs are to our pur- 
pose; we shall therefore transcribe them. The first of these 
commences with two sentences we have already quoted, about 
over-rating the Professor’s abilities, and thus continues— 


“The Institution is still in its infancy; and, although the Public in gene- 
ral, and the Subscribers to the Veterinary College in particular, have a right: 
to expect some improvements in the Veterinary Art, yet the necessity of sober 
and long-continued investigation, before the truth of almost any opinion can be 
established, must be admitted. To ascertain the best remedies for any dis- 
ease, requires numerous experiments, much observation, and long experience. 
Without these precautions, hasty conclusions and false opinions may be form- 
ed from new facts, which future investigation. may contradict. It is there- 
fore wished to be understood, that, although observations will be always of- 
fered with more or less confidence, as he is convinced of their truth; yet, in 
_ many instances, longer experience and more minute inquiry may hereafter set 
aside favourite opinions. Nevertheless, even such a failure will be attended 
with some advantages to the public.” 


_ Whether this was intended to pave the way for any errors the 
Professor might be led into, or, as a coat of varnish, to make 
the Public believe that he was achieving great deeds im produc- 
ing anumber of the “ Transactions’ annually, it is not worth our 
While to stop to inquire: our interpyetation of the homonymy 
is this—That, although the College was “in infancy” the Pub- 
lie had @ right to expect something from it; but that this right 
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could not be with reason or justice enforced, because ‘‘ sober 

and long-continued investigation,” ‘‘ numerous experiments,” 

‘‘ much. observation,” and ‘“‘ long experience” were so many 

obstacles in the way of the infant’s learning to talk ; and that 

whatever it might say when it did speak, was to be received | 
as inconclusive because “longer experience and more minute 

inquiry” might contradict it. But, the climax of this paragraph 

is, that, after the wily and learned writer had directed his pen 

with all imaginable subtlety to guard the Public from forming 

expectations and calculating upon the Professor’s ability and , 

industry, he concludes by saying, that some advantages are ob- i 
tainable even from erroneous opinions: so that, after all, ‘he has 
not furnished his hero with any excuse for not continuing the 
“¢ Transactions,” be they orthodox or be they not. Now then 
for the finale of this in-and-out preface— | 


“The first number of this Work will be small in consequence of the Pro- 
fessor’s time being much occupied with a larger Work, on the internal Me- 
chanism of the Foot of the Horse. The cases he has selected, and the ob- 
servations he has made onthe Nature and Treatment of these Cases, are 
chiefly confined to the Wounds of Joints and other Circumscribed Cavities. 
Such accidents are very frequent, and the common modes of. treatment 
often fail. Neither are the best remedies for the same diseases in the 
human subject commonly successful in horses.” 


So ends the Preface ; finis coronat opus; at another time we 
will look over the ‘ Observations on Wounds of Circumscribed 
Cavities,” and the cases given in illustration: the “ larger. 
work” will form a cud for future rumination. At present, let 
us pause a moment to contemplate the fearful chasm in the 
annals of veterinary medicine—the long and dark and dreary 
interval between the publication of the single number of the 
« Transactions” and the First of the “ Veterinarian” —an interval 
of seven and twenty years—almost a professional lifetime! It 
is true some luminaries have made their appearance in the pro- 
fessional horizon in the course of this darkened period; but 
they have been too few and too far apart to afford a steady and 
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constant light to the traveller seeking information in this un- 

cultivated province of science. For want of talent or educa- 
tion ; means or opportunity ; zeal or industry; or from the sa- 
crifice of every qualification and facility for something more 
substantial than professional reputation, have our fields of - 
science, though fertile in themselves, remained so unproductive. 
The Art might, at least, by this time have been placed upon 
a sure and firm basis—Anatomy might have been fully and 
correctly learnt and taught—Physiology might have been much 
advanced—Pathology must have kept pace. With all which, 
the Profession, as well as the Art, might have gained much— 
some of its Members might have occupied very different sta- 
tions, ‘and all might have had other relations to society in gene- 
ral than they have at present: but it is impossible to say what 
might have resulted; and it can only give rise to feelings of 
dissatisfaction mingled with pain to turn the mind into such a 
train of reflections. . 

The deficiencies in the annals of Veterinary Literature have 
determined us to turn our attention to what is past, while we note 
the transactions of the present day; and we shall enter upon this 
retrograde inquiry not only in expectation of bringing to light 
much valuable matter now reposited in the private records of 
individuals, or only known within their circle of professional ac- 
quaintance, but in hopes of reviving impressions the elapse 
of time may have rendered faint in their minds, and even of 
rescuing some that may be hurrying into irretrievable oblivion. 
This retrospect will enable us also to look into the works of such 
writers as have acquired more or less reputation in the annals of 
farriery ; in certain of which, though they be seldom mention- 
ed in our days, we shall find much well deserving revision. 
The old continental writers will also come in for thé share of 
attention. : 

There is one sonlsildentont in particular which fie educated 
Veterinarian ought never to banish from his thoughts; and 
that is, that he never can succeed as a practitioner unless he 
possess a certain quantum of what is vulgarly, but impro- 
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perly, denominated horse-knowledge: he must ‘acquire the skill | 


and tact—see and feel with the eye and hand-— of a horse-man 
(not a horseman, that is quite another thing) before he can be 
regarded as duly qualified to practice what he may have learnt 
at College, providing he was not in possession of such know- 
ledge, which some are, before he entered there. This univer- 
sally acknowledged useful, nay, indispensable qualification, 
might very well form, (as it obviously is) a part of the pupil’s 
professional education ; and as such ought to be taught at the 
College ; if not by the Professor or his Assistant, why let it be 
assigned over to the Head-groom: it is indispensably necessary 


to a safe and successful practice, and there can require no other 


or better argument for its adoption. It is our intention at all 
times to blend the subject with medicine in these pages, when 
they can be rendered reciprocally elucidative of each other ; 
and, we humbly submit, with the greatest advantages: on 
which account, coupled with the desire to render this work ge~- 
nerally useful, we shall divest the medical matter as much as 
possible of technical terms, and give our prescriptions and re- 
cipes for disease in English, instead of Latin. 

It is to be hoped that this Journal will infuse a spirit of lau- 
dable zeal and emulation into the minds of the junior members 
and students of the Profession, and that it may have some in- 
fluence in rekindling sparks of such nature (should they not all 
be extinct) in the breasts of those appointed to illumine and 
direct them in the acquirement of that art by which they have 
got to live and to maintain a reputation as men of science. 
We yearly observe, with disappointment and sorrow, the same 
insufficient and unsatisfactory courses of instruction obstinately 
persisted in ; .we daily meet with Members of the College whom, 
we verily believe, would hardly be recognised even at St. Pan- 
cras ; we converse with no reflecting Veterinary Surgeon, who 
has ever directed his thoughts to the subject, without coming 
at last to one lamentable conclusion ; and yet, we are told, and 
expected to rest quiet with “the flattering unction,” that the 
Profession is in an eminently flourishing condition! Pray how 
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does this tally with the production of ONE number of the 


‘« Transactions” in the course of seven and twenty years? or how 


does it accord with—‘‘ They who suppose him (the Professor) 
competent to furnish new matter well digested and worthy of 
public attention, once in the year, over-rate his abilities?” How 
true it is, we will take an early opportunity of presenting our 
readers with a faithful picture to show, in order that they may 
look and gaze with astonishment at the eminently flourishing 
state of the Veterinary Profession! ! ! : 


HM 


Extracts from soretqn YHournals. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIENTAL BLOOD OF HORSES INTO EUROPE. 


[meas 


HIS Majesty the King of Wurtemberg has honoured the Di- 
rector of the Royal Veteriary School at Alfort with the pre- 
sent of a collection of lithographs, of great value from the 
beauty and correctness of their execution, of six horses and 
mares of the oriental race, reared in his Majesty’s studs. A 
very summary description of the animals accompanies the 
plates, which is preceded by the observations we are about to 
transcribe, from the pen of the Count Brewauski. 

The first European countries into which the oriental blood 
was introduced are Greece and Spain, whence it might have 
spread to the south and west of our part of the world. 

It was brought into Greece, in part by the wars that country 
sustained against the Persians, and in part through its different 


points of contact with the Eastern nations. The army of 


Xerxes, according to Herodotus, reckoned forty thousand. 
horses, withaut doubt all entire, since even in our days castra- 
tion is not customary in the east, nor yet in Barbary, nor a part 


of Spain: the dry pasturage and warm climate of Greece fa- — 


_ vouring the effects of so advantageous a cross. 


From Mauritania (Morocco) and Numidia (Algiers) the ori- 
ental blood entered Spain; also Sicily, which for several ages 
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was under the dominion of the Carthagenians: the horses from 
the coast of Barbary, from Lybia as far as the western rivers of 
ancient Mauritania, deriving their origin from Arabia, Persia, 
&c. must in course have been such as they are at present, cle- 
ver, sprightly, full of animation and impetuosity. 
~ The blood of the Scythian horses,.mixing with that of the Sar- 
matians and other nations more westward, must of necessity 
have diffused itself over all the north of Europe; although two 
paramount causes operated against the amelioration of the indi- 
pai breeds: one, according to Strabo, is the usage among the 
cythians of castration, in order to render their horses more 
tractable, leaving in course a less number of stallions; the se- 
cond is, that these horses transported into the moist and fertile 
pasturages of Lithuania, Pomerania, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the northern coasts of Gaul, at length degenerated them- 
selves. | 

Ancient Scythia, situated towards Imaus, from its elevation 
and dryness and a soil of loam upon a bed of granite, possesses 
pasturages as salubrious as those of Arabia; but the herbage, 
influenced by the coldness of the climate, is not equally luxu- 
riant and fragrant. The horses reared in those regions occupied 
by the Bashkirs, the Kirguses, the Bochars, &c. have, it is true, 
like those of the interior of Asia, the thin, veined, characteris- 
tic skin, and are clean-legged; but they have no such shaped 
head, such knit limb, such fineness of mane and tail, such ele- 
gance and beauty of form, such grace and gaity as the oriental 
horses; and the hoof is rather heavy than light: still, they pos- 
sess qualities that render them highly valuable for warfare ; they 
are indefatigable, hardy, requiring but little care, gentle, long- 
winded, strong and enduring. ‘These animals, in common with 
the indigenous Asiatic horses, have something particular in 
their manner of looking, a sort of grimace, as it were, laying 
down their ears and biting, pawing and kicking: characteris- 
tics possessed by no western horses, with the exception of the 
English, and they are full of Arabian blood, as any experienced 
observer of the Eastern race will readily perceive. 

The horses of Europe, prior to any communication with the 
Kast, could not have been worth much; being of Asiatic origin, 
they must have owed their degeneration, both in blood and 
form, to poor pasturage and a humid climate. The horses of 
the south of Poland were probably superior to the others, having 
better and drier pasturages; but even these were nowise re- 
markable for beauty of form. ie 

What goes to show the inferiority of the European breeds 


is what Polybius says respecting the passage of the Trebia by 
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Annibal, where he describes the heaviness of the Roman cavalry, 
and the manifest superiority of the Numidian, displayed in their 
light’ and rapid manoeuvre: the horse of Marcus Aurelius, in 
the Roman bas-reliefs, formed after the low and indigenous mo- 
del, has nothing characteristic of the race, the fire, the elegant 
and vigorous make of the oriental horses. What Pliny says a- 
bout this animal in his natural history is not worth repeating ; 
he had no idea of the beauty of the Eastern race. 

From all this it is easy to draw the conclusion, that in the 
south the cross with the oriental breed has done more for Eu- 
ropean horses than in the north. : ‘ 

We recall the following events as soc many antecedent epochs 
relating to the crossing of the indigenous breeds with the Asiatic. — 

The migration of the Goths, who over-run Europe in dif- 
ferent directions as far as Spain. As a consequence of this 
immense accession to the population, horses, even from the 
north of Asia, where they are the same in kind as the Scy- 
thian, were spread over Europe: this, however, would im- 
prove the blood only, not the form; for such a cross availed 
nothing in countries with marshy pasturages; and in such 
as are dry it was only productive of cleanness of make. 
This epoch also forms the date of the introduction of. the 
common sort of horses from the south of Poland into Hungary 
‘and Transylvania; in which latter country they throve best 
in consequence of the salubrity of the pasture. The invasion 
of the Moors in 710 introduced the oriental blood into Spain ; 
where a continuance during eight centuries afforded it every 
opportunity for propagation; and besides, the elevated and dry 
pasturages of Andalusia were well suited to preserve the purity 
and form of such a race: the magnificence of the Saracen 
prince, the galantry of the courts of Grenada and Cordovia, the 
carousals of the grandees, became additional motives for the 
transportation of the most admired horses into Spain. In the 
tenth century we behold the grand ‘vizier offering to the calif, 
among other valuable presents, fifteen Arabian horses. By 
the Moors were also introduced into Europe the first Arabian 
Stallions. 

In 732, the Saracens, to the number of two hundred thousand, . 
made incursions even to the walls of Poitiers. Charles Martel 
completely repulsed them: their general Abd-el Rahman was | 
killed. Thus routed they unavoidably left behind them great ° 
numbers of their horses. So that this appears to be the epoch 
when the French breeds first derived any advantages from cross~ 
ing. Under the dominion of Napoleon, France has imported 
upwards of two hundred Arabian stallions! — , 
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The Crusades also established a communication with the 
East for a considerable time. Christian princes occupied the 
thrones of Jerusalem, Nicea, and Chypri; the first families of 
_ France, England, and Germany, even kings themselves, flocked 
to these holy wars. | 

The invasions of the conqueror Tsengiskan, from the circum- 
stance of his dragging after him the armies of every people he 
had subdued, were attended with the transplantation and general 
mingling of the Asiatic breeds: Indian, Persian, Arabian, &c. 
became diffused over Asia, thereby perfectionating the indige- 
nous Asiatic race. 

Batoukan, his grandson, in 1621 made incursions into Po- 
land, Hungary, and Silesia. This Tartarian invasion, followed 
by so many others, particularly that of Islam-Guezal, at the 
head of three hundred thousand Tartars, in 1649, has furnished 
Poland with great numbers of foreign horses; and the more so 
since it was the custom of the Tartars, when they went to war, 
to lead each of them a spare horse. This then is the epoch 
from which we may reckon the generalization and amelioration 
of the Asiatic blood among the native horses of the south of 
Poland; as wellas part of Hungary : moreover, Poland, from 
the numerous connections, both fortunate and unfortunate, it 
has had with Turkey, has improved its breed by the introduc- 
tion of a great number of oriental horses. Anciently, Poland 
commerced with Persia over Caucasus, through the medium 
of the Armenians, and obtained thereby both horses and arms, 
Above all, the Poles have been from time immemorial horse- 
men, and have procured at. great expense the finest stallions. 

The last war Russia had with Turkey introduced into Po- 
dolia and Ukraine upwards of eight hundred stallions. 

England, .a country that, on account of the excellence of its 
horses, may be called the Arabia of Europe, possesses breeds of 
pure Arabian blood, which by a cross with what are known as 
the “ Royal Mares,” imported by King James from Barbary, 
give rise to that noble race of thorough-bred horses in blood 
and form the same as the Arab: these animals however are 
delicate and subject to windgalls; a circumstance attributable 
to the humidity of ‘the atmosphere and the luxuriance of 
the pasturage. 3 | 

Journal de Med. Veter. et Compar. Cahier d Aotit, 1827. 
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A Case in which the Foal of a Glandered Mare died of the Disease 
Sivteen Days after Birth. By M. Lucarn, Senior Vetert- 


nary Surgeon of the 10th Regiment of Chasseurs., 


ON the 10th of February, 1826, Eleonora, a mare eight years 
old, was separated from the other regimental horses for showing 
unequivocal symptoms of glanders. (A. discharge of greyish 
matter from the left nostril, sticking about the orifice; gland as 
large asa pigeon’s egg, tender and loosely attached to the side of 
the jaw; correspondent mucous membrane inflamed.) These 
symptoms remained stationary until the 5th of March following, 
when she brought forth a foal perfectly free from any morbid 
appearance. From this period the symptoms became daily more 
alarming: the discharge more profuse, assuming a greenish hue, 
and fouling more the wings of the nostril; the gland more sen- 
sitive ; a slight weeping from the eye of the same side; puffi- 
ness and tenderness over the correspondent part of the superior 
maxilla.—On the 10th, some small white tubercles made their 
appearance upon the mucous lining of the left nostril.—12th. 
Tubercles increased im. magnitude and number. The right max- 
illary gland of the foal swollen to the size of a nut without ten- 
derness or adherence, on which side defluxion has commenced; a 
tubercle is visible upon the inferior part of the same nostril; and 
small farcy buds are observable along the course of the right 
jugular.— 13th. The tubercles in the mare have enlarged; they 
seem to coalesce ; the discharge is profuse in the extreme, and 
still more viscous. The foal discharges from both nostrils, but 
particularly from the right; the flux is tenacious; the tubercle 
has grown larger.—l4th. In the mare, some of the tubercles 
have suppurated. In the foal fresh tuberculous concretions are 
developed in the lower part of the nostrils.—15th. There is no 
distracting the wings of the nostrils without causing a dropping 
of blood from the membrane. The first perceived tubercle of the 
foal has suppurated: those discovered yesterday are softened.—_ 
16th. Smail ulcerations visible upon the internal wing of the 

left nostril of the mare. The ulceration arising from the sup- 

purated. tubercle in the foal, spreading.—17th. The tuber-- 
cles last discovered in the foal have become abscesses ; re- 

Spiration is very difficult; several farcy buds upon the upper 
lip and upon the croup, particularly on the right side.—18th. 

An infinity of little tubercles have made their appearance 
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- upon the pituatury membrane of the foal, accompanied with 
tumefaction of it; flux extremely viscous; left gland more vo- 
luminous; respiration very laborious.—19th. The foal can hard- 
ly respire ; the tubercles have all run into abscesses, forming but 
one sheet of ulceration; the flux sanguineous and profuse on 
both sides. Same day, at noon, the nostrils becoming com- 
pletely obstructed, the animal died from suffocation. 

Lhe Post-mortem Examination commenced eight hours after 
death, and was conducted in the presence of the Assistant Sur- 
geon and Assistant Veterinary Surgeon of the Regiment. Spots 
of transient inflammation upon parts of the small intestines. 
The mucous membrane of the nose covered with tubercles, 
mostly in a state of abscess; the middle part of the left and en- 
tire surface of the right nostril studded with exulcerations pene- 
trating through the substance of the membrane; the wings both 
covered alike with tubercles as large as peas, and their interior 
studded with them; the ethmoidal convolutions of a bright 
scarlet hue. 

Conclusion. The symptoms and morbid appearances after 
death of this foal leave no room to doubt that glanders was the 
cause of dissolution; whose origin many would attribute to con- 
tagion, without any regard to hereditary influence. Neverthe- 
less, the following experiment seems to afford sufficient evidence 
for believing that this dread malady was bred in the foal with- 
in the womb of its dam. 


” Reinatiaiieeereeeatamnenntre: 
Lnahanatiiatistatetietiatneshemmmtechenternamentaneaer ated 


Case of a Foal that was suckled upwards of Six Months by the same 
Glandered Mare without manifesting any Sign of the Disease. 
By the same. 


AS a sequel to the preceding case, and in order to convince 
myself whether glanders in the subject of it was the result of 
contagion, or an hereditary consignment, I asked and obtained 
permission of my Colonel to have a foal of the same age, also 
the property of the Regiment, suckled by the dam of the one 
recently dead. : 

The 21st of the same month, (March) this foal, strong and 
in the full enjoyment of health, was led into the stable occupied 
by Eleonora, who readily adopted it.—22d. The mare appears to 
be much attached to the foal, and it is almost always sucking; 
she expresses uneasiness when it goes from her; the nasal flux 
continues abundant. I recommend that the same articles be 
used about the colt as about the mare, and that the sponge be 
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first covered with mucus from the nose of the mare before his be 
sponged.—April 5th. Tumefaction of the vulva of the mare and 
parts contiguous to the anus, from farcy.—8th. Farcy buds upon 
the tumefied parts, and upon the mucous lining of the vagina. 
.—12th. Ulcerations in the vaginal membrane; accompanied 
with fetid and ichorous discharge from the vulva.—From the 
18th to the 26th. The farcied parts have become indolent. 
(All that has been done amounts but to cleanliness.) The foal 
thrives surprisingly.—27th. The mare has declined much in 
condition. On this day, from a horse belonging to the 3d 
squadron (capricornus) about to be destroyed for glanders, which 
had eroded the septum nasi and was now tending towards suf- 
focation, I took a considerable quantity of glandered virus which 
I insinuated with my fore finger into the nostrils of the foal.— 
May 10th. Nothing particular has occurred in the interval. The 
mare has been attacked with a hemorrhage from the superior 
part of the left nostril: she declines rapidly. The health of the 
foal increases with his age.—17th. The stable occupied ‘by 
_ Eleonora and her foal being about to be pulled down, they were 
removed into the corner of another little stable, in which were 
six other horses considered glandered, notwithstanding they 
showed no perceptible ulceration. The same as these horses, she 
was, from this time, placed on green diet.—The foal, though 
he ran about from one to'the other of these diseased animals, and 
was constantly besmeared with matter, showed nothing particular 
until the 23rd.—24th. The right submaxillary gland of the foal 
is triflingly swollen; it is about the volume of a nut, rolls under 
the fingers, and is free from tenderness.—25th. Slight aug- 
mentation of the gland.—27th, 28th, and 29th. Sensible dimi- 
nution of it.—30th. Totally imperceptible. I attributed this 
swelling to the use of green-meat, to which the foal betook him~ 
self with avidity when he had forsaken the teat of his step- 
mother.—June Ist. I introduced into the nostrils of the little 
animal some mucus I had just extracted from those of one of 
the horses in the same stable, and who was doomed to destruc- 
tion on account of glanders.—10th. Vegetation being too far 
advanced to longer furnish green food, the regimen was chang- 
ed to dry without any notable effect.—The 15th. The horse of 
an officer, (le Furibond) having acute glanders and farcy, being — 
about to be sacrificed, afforded me another opportunity of again 
smearing the interior of the nose of my foal ; but without effect. 


—2Ist. The Inspector-General, Count de Lauriston, in his re- — 


view of the regiment, seeing the condition of Eleonora, ordered 
her to be instantly put to death ; but the order was suspended 
as soon as he was apprized of the experiment in progress. 
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Three of the horses: the same stable with the mare, with 
whom the foal was in ‘constant intercourse, sunk under the 
axe. I made use of an enormous quantity of matter about the — 
foal which in them was the octasion of death.—Sept: 15th. 
Of late the disease in‘the mare has’ seemed stationary as it 
were: the nasal partition is at present nearly perforated; the 
discharge has a pestilential fetor; the gland is about the size 
of a small hen’s egg, very tender and firmly adherent. —24th. 
I repeated the introduction of matter into the nose of the foal, 
taken from a troop horse going to be destroyed’; but ineffec- 
tually.—The regiment being under orders to move, Eleonora 
and six other glandered horses in the same stable were killed 
om the 3rd of October. I regret much that the distance of the 
place destined for her destruction, and my occupations the | 
day before our march, deprived me of the satisfaction of in- ‘ 
specting the body of Eleonora, in whom the diséasé had doubt- 
lessly made great ravages. 

I shall not indulge in any reflections on the result of this ex- 
periment ; I merely invite my professional brethren to repeat it 
whenever an opportunity may offer; and shall confine myself | 
to remark, that, notwithstanding the foal was submitted long. 


and often enough to the infecting agents, 1t throve in a surpris- 


ing degree in the very midst of their influence. Many persons 
became its admirers and wished to have it: I sold it to a re- 
spectable individual who made me a promise that he would 
retain it in his service and closely watch it. Journal Pratique 


de Med. Veter: et Chnique. Cahier de Janvier, 1827. 
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Tue two foregoing practical observations on a disease which 
has in every age perplexed the mind and baffled the art of the 
Veterinarian, circumstantial and minute, and accurately re-. 
ported as they appear to be, we cannot pass over without throw- 
ing out a conjecture or two by way of solution of the apparent 
incongruity of them with the doctrines of our school, and even, 
according to these doctrines, irreconcileableness with each 
other. To proceed upon sure grounds, we do not anticipate any 
hesitation to the concession, that the disease under which the 
mare and her own foal laboured was the glanders; neither do 
we imagine that it will excite any surprise that the foal should 
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have taken the disease from its dam: the question for consider- 
ation is, whether this was the result of contagion or hereditary 
influence. If it be ascribed to the latter, what proofs have 
we of it besides that of the inadmissibility of contagion? if to 
the former, how comes it that her own offspring before birth, 
and her foster-foal after birth, escaped the malady ? 

Professor Dupuy says, on the subject of hereditariness, << I 
knew a mare whose body on dissection presented every ap- 
pearance characteristic of glanders: her filly died at the age 
_ of 44 years of the same tuberculous affection. The. other off- 
spring of this mare inherited her particular conformation, and her 
propensities to bite and kick. Another mare and her foal dis- 
covered on being opened the same organic lesions as the preced- 
ing animals. I have made similar observations on the exa 
mination of a third mare and her foal.” The same author 
proceeds to observe, ‘‘ That the tuberculous disease in oxen, 
sheep, and swine, known by the appellations of rot, husk, &c. 
is likewise transmitted from one generation to another.” That, 
in all probability there are such things as hereditary diseases, 
among horses at least, we shall on some future occasion show 
strong reasons for believing : in the present instance, we do not 
wish to refuse assent to its influence, neither do we wish to be 

led into any premature concessions ; we are merely desirous to 
set the question free from some absurd notions and unwarrant- 
able prejudices too prevalent among the profession in this 
country, not only on the subject of hereditariness, but more 
particularly on that of contagion. According to the doctrines 
of Dupuy, we should say, that the foal nurtured the seeds of 
the disease at birth, but that time and various incidental agents 
were wanting to mature and manifest them in the external 
form of glanders ; whereas, advocating contagion, it would en- 
able us to offer a more intelligible solution of the problem. The 
experiment afterwards made with the foster-foal neither in our 
mind confirms the opinion of hereditariness nor disproves the 
contagiousness of the malady. It does not follow, because the 


foal took from three to four pints, or upwards, of the mare’s 
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milk daily, that the imbibition stiowld have the effect’ of ino- 
culation ; no more than that the transfusion of two quarts of 
blood should not produce the disease while a gallon would: 
Mr. Hunter concluded that the blood was never infected 
because he could not communicate disease by inoculation 
with a single drop or two of it; but it has since been shown 
to be capable of infecting, and even destroying, by transfusion. 
With regard tothe foster-foal not catching the disease from 
the dam—it appears, that, in the very midst of contagion and 
with -every likely means but one essayed to produce it, the 
animal escaped it; but, did it escape in consequence of the 
non-contagious nature of the malady, the insusceptibility of its 
own body, or the mode in which the contagious virus was ap- 
plied? Setting aside susceptibility—that inexplicable but con- 
venient resource of the pathologist—the question comes to us in 
a simplified and more answerable form, viz: Is it possible to 
communicate glanders by bringing the virus into contact with 
the membrane lining the nose, unless there be abrasion or 
lesion of the surface? If it’ is, why was not the foster-foal con- 
taminated ? why was not the mare’s own foal contaminated 
within the womb? finally, why was not the disease communi- © 
cated in hundreds of similar instances we might adduce from 
various writers, besides many from our own observation? But, 
granting that elanders is not communicable but by actual con- 
tact and abrasion, does it necessarily follow that her own foal 
must have inherited the disease from the mare? Is it not possi- 
ble—nay, within the pale of probability, that it might have con- 
tracted the malady from the same unknown causes to which its 
dam (or, if not she, the other olandered horses) owed the dis- 
order? We shall, in a future number, return and enter more 
at large into the consideration of these highly interesting and 
important questions. 


Ep. VET. 
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- HYDATIDS WITHIN THE BRAIN AND SPINAL 
MARROW OF THE SHEEP. 


_OF all animals the sheep is the most subject to verminous 
- disorders, and at the same period of life when others have them, 
namely, during growth: it is between the first and second 
_ years that cerebral hydatids commonly manifest themselves, oc- 
‘casioning a giddiness or staggers, which, though a symptom 
_ of several other affections, is not always attended with the fatal 
result of which it is indicative in this disorder. ! 
This inevitably fatal termination has induced farmers, on the 
appearance of the malady, to sacrifice the sheep before they 
have lost their condition ; though in other cases every means 
have been tried to get at the hydatids, such as trepanning, per- 
 forating the skull with a file, an awl, a hot iron, &c. Sheep 
previously destined, or at the time of their attack fit for the 
butcher, are wisely so disposed of: such only become subjects 
worthy of our endeavours to preserve as are kept for their wool, 
or as breeders, or on account of some peculiar estimation. 
_ Prior to the performance of any operation, the seat of the 
hydatid must be ascertained. Now, up to the present day, so 
vaguely has this point been determined that our directions are 
to wait until the hydatid by augmentation and extensive ra- 
_ yages has attenuated the skull so as to render it flexible under 
the finger. Some assert, and rightly enough, that the worm 
will generally be found on that side of the brain towards which 
the animal staggers. But the information we want is that 
which will direct us to the precise spot to be operated on. And 
what renders this problem more embarrassing is the fact of hy- 
datids having been found not only within different parts of both 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, but even within the spinal mar- 
row. Atleast, such was the case of a Merino sheep, brought 
to us in July, 1827, on account of paralysis of the hind quar- 
ters, on which M. Girard had intended to investigate the na- 
ture of another species of verminous disorder that had proved fa- 
talto many of the same flock. Within the cerebrum was found 
an undeveloped hydatid; of the size of a nut, growing between 
the brain and the arachnoid membrane, over the corpus stria- 
tum, at the anterior extremity of the left hemisphere. 

The posterior third of the spinal marrow, inordinately in- 
creased in volume, completely filled the canal, all the way from 
the last dorsal vertebra but one to the sacro-vertebral articula- 
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tion. No sooner was the vertebral theca of the tumid part slit 
open than out sprang an ovoid vesicle, which, dilatation of the 
opening showed to belong to a larger cerebral hydatid lodged 
within the middle of the posterior part of the spinal marrow, 
Separating its two component chords; so much so that when 
stripped of their membranous envelopes they were perfectly 
disunited. The parietes of the cavity excavated by the hydatid, 
were covered with yellow spots, looking like adhesions sticking 
to the folds of the arachnoid where it divides the two spinal 
chords. 

Although this occurrence stands as yet unparalleled in the 
annals of veterinary medicine, we do not believe that the pre- 
sence of hydatids within the spinal marrow can be so rare as 
might be imagined: in truth, so seldom is the marrow examined 
that its diseases are perfectly novel to us. The case puts us 
in possession at least of two facts: viz. that hydatids are not 
confined to the brain ; and that, notwithstanding their presence 
within the cerebrum or cerebellum may be indicated, we have 
no guide to direct us to the place where we ought to operate. - 

Before we can arrive at a certain diagnosis we must learn to 
distinguish the symptoms arising from the lesion of any particu- 
lar part of the brain by the worm. Such observations might prove 
curious in relation to physiology, at the same time that they 
afforded a prospect of success to the operation, and particularly 
when undertaken before the brain had sustained much injury : 
for, such are the ravages already made in most of these cases 
that the number of animals that die after the operation greatly 
surpass probably the number of recoveries: at least, the num- 
ber and variety of operations that have been proposed, without 
any one of them coming into general adoption, and the paucity 
of recorded cures, taking no notice of the number and nature of 
the complicated and more fatal forms of the disease, lead me to 


this conclusion. An instance of complication occurred in a 


sheep, belonging to the flock of the Institution, which had pined 


away to a weight of not more than from 25 to 30lbs. Two at- 


tenuated flexible points having, after frequent examination of 
the head, been detected, one on the right, the other on the left 
side, I perforated them with the actual cautery, making two 
holes about the size of pins’ heads, through which issued a 
little drop of serum: the perforated places were afterwards co- 
vered with Burgundy pitch plasters. For seven or eight days 
after the operation, the animal ate little or nothing, continued 
to turn round from right to left as before, and manifested consi- 
derable vertigo and uneasiness. On the eighth day both plasters 
had become displaced: that on the left side however was only 
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yaised from the surface by a large hydatid hanging out of the 
cranium, which I did not extract, being persuaded that 1t would 
entirely disengage itself. From this time the sheep became 
more lively, ate with avidity, and showed no signs of vertigo. 
Indeed we began to entertain hopes of its recovery, when on the 
12th day, in the afternoon, it was found dead, without having 
evinced any change in the course of that day preparing us for 


such an event. 


Examination. Within the substance of the left hemisphere — 
of the cerebrum, over the lateral ventricle, was found a cyst, — 
from which issued about a dram of whitish matter at the point 
touched by the cautery: the parietes of this cyst were thick, 
exteriorly almost fibrous, with an internal surface rendered ru- 
gose by several little white concretions, very hard and to ap- 
pearance osseous; the surface also displayed numerous small 
injected vessels; and the portions of brain contiguous to the cyst 
were observed to be softened. On the right side, the hydatid 
had grown between the layers of the dura mater. The frontal 
sinuses contained some larva of the oestrus ovis. Death ap- 
peared to be attributable to the matter secreted within the cyst: 
would this have followed the use of the trepanning awl or nee- 
dle, instead of employing cauterization? In answer, I cannot 
venture any opinion: I used the cautery in compliance with 
the praises that have been bestowed upon it; and even if I had 
completely succeeded I should but have preserved a hectic 
animal still requiring for his restoration more pains than he 
was worth. The sheep tormented by hydatids are not in ge- 
neral the finest of the flock, their growth being impeded by the 
disorder itself; on which account these very animals are deserv- 
edly rejected, be they ever so precious: which furnishes an 
additional reason for not breeding from weakly and blemished 
individuals. Let us conclude then from these reflections:— — 

Ist. That it is almost always advisable to slaughter sheep 
showing symptoms of vertigo proceeding from cerebral hyda- 
tids ; 
__ 2dly. That in case we should be desirous to submit them to 
treatment, it is expedient to study the symptoms more particu- 
larly, in order that we might be able to determine from repeat- 
ed observation the part of the brain compressed by the worm, 
and therefrom operate prior to the irreparable injury of the organ ; 

ddly. That we should draw comparisons between the different 
modes of operating ; ; | 

4ihly. That the general management of the sheep in health, 
tending to prevent such maladies, is of great importance ; and 
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that, against this and verminous disorders in general, all pro- 
phylactic means are comprised—in guarding against humidity ; 
in giving wholesome and substantial food, and even some tonic 
condiments ; in pure air; in banishing from the breeding fold 
the delicate and weakly, and especially such rams as have al- 
ready got a sickly progeny. | 

My uncle, M. Yvart, late Professor of Agriculture at Al- 
fort, remarked, that one winter that he fed his flock on cinque- 
foil he had less staggers among them than in any other. 

The Marquis of Sainte-Fére has recently published, in the 
third Report of the Society for the Improvement of Wool, that 
since he has made use of the apparatus for disengaging oxygen 
gas into his sheep-sheds, it is very rare for him to hear of one 
with staggers. , 

M. Girou de Buzaseingues, in a paper on the staggers 
in sheep, read before the Royal and Central Society of Agricul- 
ture,on the Ist of December, 1824, and inserted in the Annals 
of French Agriculture, January, 1825, expresses himself as fol- 
lows :—“ Ihave put into practice my mode of prevention. I have 
fed my flock better and given them more exercise: I have had 
them driven on the mountains of Aveyron, where the salubriety 
of the air, and the extent of the pasturage, induce them to take 
exercise ; often by playing and skipping, and where the diversity 
of the herbage invites them to stray about to cull the sweetest 
food. I have spread about salt mixed with soot. By such 
regimen have I strengthened my sheep, and the consequence 
has been less staggers among them: however, the malady has 
not altogether disappeared, a circumstance I am not surprised 
at, since I do not expect to eradicate that in a day from an 
organized body which is the product of many years; still, I 
reckon on its gradual decline, and by perseverance to get quite 
rid of it.” This author acknowledges the unsuccessfulness of 
the curative means ordinarily employed, which he urges as an 
additional reason for adopting the preservative measures he re- 
commends or analagous ones; there being every probability 
that the number of staggered sheep will be lessened thereby, 


besides insuring the health and prosperity of flocks in general. 


Communications and Cases, 
A VETERINARY NOMENCLATURE. 


Mr. Epiror; 


THE 12th Section of your le having for its head 
«Transactions at or relative to the Veterinary College at St. 
Pancras,” and having been a Student at that Institution, and 
still retaining an attachment to the Profession, yet in its in- 
fancy ; whether to the disgrace of one or many I cannot say ; 
nevertheless, knowing full well the obstacles which present 
themselves at that establishment, and feeling assured by set- 
ting them aside we shall be more likely to attain that which is 
the ardent desire of every Veterinarian, I shall feel obliged by 
your inserting the following query. By whose nomenclature is 
the Veterinary Student to be guided in his dissections? There are, 
as you know, several authors who have given their respective 
ones, but not one has yet been vested with authority; that is to 
say, has been sanctioned by the heads at the Veterinary Col- 
lege: nor has one issued from thence. Whether this latter 
arise from incompetency or laziness I know not; but I do not 
hesitate to say the cause of the former is jealousy. That after 
an existence of an institution of that kind for upwards of thirty 
years, no one is found able or willing to produce so important | 
an auxiliary to the well-being of this profession is surely a cry- 
ing sin. It is an axiom that anatomy is the basis of all phy- 
siological and pathological knowledge ; but how is the former 
to be acquired without some fixed laws laid down to direct and 
govern the inquiring mind? (It must be remembered I am 
now speaking in reference to students.) And without a know- . 
ledge of the former a correct and happy knowledge of the latter — 
two cannot be gained. 

) I scarcely need, Mr. Editor, to express to you what advan- 
tages must attend the possession of an acknowledged and re- 
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ceived manual of anatomy, not only to the student but to the 
professional man. I will elucidate by a supposition. Ifa pupil 
in his dissections follow the nomenclature as by Mr. Coleman 
made use of in his invaluable lectures (from whom, assuredly, 
either directly or indirectly—that is from his Demonstrator— 
should come the Student’s Manual; from his Demonstrator did 
I say? Who is he? Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you will be kind 
enough to make the inquiry, for of a truth I know the Pupils 
at the College would be glad to see him at his post: but more 
of this at some future time ;) if another make use of the terms 
employed by Mr. Blaine, and a third those of Mr. Percival 


in his elegant publications—(which, for aught I see, might with — 


a few emendations be rendered unvbjectionable and adequate 
to the desired end) if, I say, from these different sources differ- 
ent Pupils acquire their knowledge of the names of the various 
parts of the animal, what confusion and altercation must inevit- 
ably follow when either attempts to give a description of the 
body! And what, Mr. Editor, is the fact? Are any efforts 
made or making to obtain this desideratum? I will not an- 
swer positively in the negative, but state a truth and leave you 
to draw your conclusions. The Professor every successive year 
since the publication of Mr. Percival’s Lectures has been. 
(as Tam informed) drawing nearer and nearer to the names as 
made use of by him. Now surely it would be more to the cre- 
dit of Professor Coleman were he at once to acknowledge the 
merit of Mr. Percival’s nomenclature, or if there be errors 
to point them out; yea, even to the author himself, who I have 
no doubt would, provided he saw as Mr. Coleman did, the 
necessity of alteration, change such terms as are objectionable. 
Such however unfortunately is not the case: and what have we 
to complete the jumble? Why, I am most creditably informed, 


that the Assistant Professor is now busily engaged—that is to 


say, as much engaged about this as his numerous other avoca- 
tions will allow him—in copying names from the French of 
Girard. Perhaps, by and by, we shall get them in broad 


Dutch! for where and when this business will end I know not. 


ee 
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What I have said, Mr. Editor, will convince you of the neces- 
sity of something definite being come to, and as the eyes of the 
_ profession are on you and will be on your publication, to you I 
have written for the Students’ sake, hoping they will derive 


some benefit from your labours. 
And now, Mr. Editor, in conclusion, I weld say a word or 
two to yourself. I need scarcely bear my testimony to the ne- 


-cessity there is for a work of the kind you have undertaken to 


endite; the wide field there is for your labour; and the much 


good likely to accrue to the science through it. These facts 


are notorious. There is however a word of advice which per- 
haps you may not need, but which I would nevertheless give. 


It is, let not your pages be blotted with expressions of vindic- 


tive feelings, nor personal slander have a place therein. Let 


the private characters of individuals be by you held sacred ; 
nor (as a periodical of notoriety has done) lend yourself a tool 


to the disappointed pride of others. Let not yours be a vehi- 
cle to traduce and caluminate; but let truth and honesty be 
your guide. I have seen with sorrow the means which have 
been resorted to by some persons under the garb of public weal 
to satisfy a malevolent disposition. I am fearful by such acts 


they will outdo their anticipated object, and the weapon will 


recoil upon their own heads. Mr. Editor, like the “Great 
Unknown,” you are known, and by your works already before 
the public, and are much respected. My sincere wish is, that 
the forthcoming may be as another wreath to adorn your brow. 


But remember it rests with yourself! 
Z. 
November, 1827. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND OPERATIONS AT THE 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


SIR; 
AS a Veterinary Pupil, myself, and I have no doubt the Profes- 
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sion in general, look forward with no small degree of pleasure to 
your forth-coming Periodical, not only as a work of amusement 


but instruction. I ought to apologize for intruding upon you — 


thus early, but the urgency of my statement I hope will plead 
my excuse. 

Professor Coleman in his Introductory Lecture stated, 
among other sources from whence we were to gain our informa- 
tion, that Mr. Sewell (the Sub-Professor) would demon- 
strate to us; by which, I understand an accurate anatomical 


description of the different parts of the Horse. The same — 


thing was promised last year; but the demonstrations—if de- 
monstrations they could be called—were so few and so imper- 
fectly done that they would have disgraced even a junior pupil. 
We have again commenced this season, Sir, just after the old 
plan; which I can only attribute, either to a great dereliction 
of duty or a want of capability on the part of the Sub-Profes- 
sor. Why do not we have in this, as in all other schools of 
anatomy, one hour set apart daily for demonstration ? 

Again, all operations are performed on the intermediate days 
of Mr. Coleman’s lecturing; when not half the pupils are 
present, from their residing at considerable distances and the 
uncertainty of any operations being performed. Due Notice of 
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all Operations ought to be posted in the Theatre. There are so — 


many disadvantages under which we labour that it would oc- 
cupy too much space to state them at present: but, if you con- 


sider this of sufficient importance, I may again intrude myself — 


upon your notice. I beg to remain, yours, most obediently, 


A VETERINARY PUPIL, 
November, 1827. | | 


THE 


PRODUCTION OF MILK BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS. 
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To the Editor of the Veterinarian. 


Mr. Epiror; 


THE Profession and the Public will have great reason to ap- 
plaud the publication of The Veterinarian, a journal much 
called for, and one that will no doubt meet with ample support. 
For the present I shall confine myself to a case which I consi- 


; 
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der comes strictly within the views of your intended journal, and 
is particularly interesting to rural economists. I allude to the 
production of milk by artificial means. The case is as follows: 
viz. A five-year-old middle-sized Cow, in full health, calved 
the latter end of March. From that period to July she 
eave about four gallons of milk per day, which yielded eight 
pounds of butter per week: from this time, grass becoming 


short and the dry weather continuing, she decreased in her 


milk, so much so that at Michaelmas she gave only one gal- 
lon a day,' and the butter diminished in the same proportion; 
at which time she was taken into the cow-house, and allowed 
to go a few hours in the day into a small paddock. Some 
sweet hay was now cut into chaff, and boiling water poured 
upon it; and this infusion was allowed to stand, covered over, 
from the morning until feeding time in the evening; which 
being given, more was put together for the next morning’s 
feed. This has been continued to the present day. I find, on 
weighing the chaff and measuring the water, that she consumes. 
twenty-eight pounds of hay in chaff and twelve gallons of water 
every day; and that the quantity of milk at this period is nine 
quarts and a pint daily; which yields five pounds of butter per 
week. You will therefore perceive, that, although three or 
four months more have elapsed since the time of her calving, the 
product of milk and butter is more than doubled. It may be rea- 
dily imagined, that, from an animal living upon sweet hay alone, 
the milk and butter are of a peculiarly fine flavour. In breeding 
studs, I apprehend this plan of cooking the diet for brood 
mares, will be found advantageous, particularly to those mares 
which produce but little milk, and to old mares whose teeth 


_ are not good enough to grind dry forage. Wishing you every 


success in your arduous undertaking, one that cannot fail to be 
extensively useful, I remain, yours, &c. 


VETERINARIUS. 
Nov. 15, 1827. 


To the Editor of the Veterinarian. 
SIR; 
I secileave to thank you for the Prospectus of The Veterinu-_ 


rian, and to congratulate my brother Practitioners on the an-— 
houncement of such a work. With a feeling of degradation, 
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many of us have perused the recorded opinion of foreign Vete- 
rinarians and Professors, that we have but few works that 
would not disgrace the most ignorant farmer; and that, notwith- 
standing the importance attached to our beautiful race of horses, 
and their undoubted superiority, Veterinary Medicine is less 
advanced as a Science in England than in most other countries. 
This feeling of degradation has painfully increased when we 
have been compelled to acknowledge the perfect truth of the 

assertion. : 

The causes of this degraded state of our Profession are suf- 
ficiently evident. The imperfect education of the Pupil, limited 
in the subjects to which his attention is directed, and more 
sadly and inexcusably limited in the time devoted to prepara- 
tion ;—and the want of some medium through which our im- 
provements or our sieeciaiii may be communicated to one 
another. eed : 
~ The force of general opinion will soon neeeiy the eee ; and 
The Veterinarian will supply the latter. 

Conducted on the pure and honest principle of zeal for the 
advancement of Veterinary Science, and lending itself to no 
party purpose or private pique, the success of The Veterinarian 
is assured. 

Anxious to become an occasional bavoperior in so good a 
work, I send for your consideration a few remarks on the symp- 
toms of Rabies Canina. Should you deem them worthy of 
insertion they will be followed by some observations on the post- 
mortem appearances, and the nature, seat, cause, and preven- 
tive and curative treatment of the disease. Jam, &c. 


~W. Youvarr. 
Nassau Street, Dec. 3, 1827. 


RABIES CANINA. 


THE earliest symptoms of madness in the dog are sullenness ; 
aie 
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fidgetiness; continual shifting of posture; a ‘stedfast gaze, 
expressing suspicion; but, when directed on the master, soon 
clearing up, and followed by some action indicating affection. — 
An earnest licking of some part, on which a scar is generally 
found. If the ear be the affected part, the dog is incessantly 
and violently scratching it. If it-be the foot, he gnaws it until 
the integument is destroyed. He gets into a passion with it, 
and growls over it; and is so insensible to pain, that in one 
case the foot was dreadfully mangled, and in another the great- 
er part of the penis was gnawed away. ; 
Considerable costiveness ; occasional vomiting ; a depraved 
appetite very early commences; bits of thread, hair, straw, 
dung, are picked up; and very frequently the dog will lap his 
own urine, and devour his own excrement. The animal now 
becomes irritable; flies fiercely at strangers; mumbles the hand 
or foot of his master; is impatient of correction ; seizes the 
stick of a whip; quarrels with his own companions; eagerly . 
hunts out and worries the cats ; demolishes his bed or carpet; 
onaws and shakes his chain ; makes the most violent efforts . 
to escape; tears to pieces his kennel or the door by which 
he is confined, and breaks his tushes in the attempt. If he 
escapes he sometimes attacks those dogs only that fall in his 
way; or, if naturally ferocious, he will diligently and perse- 
veringly seek his prey. He will overcome every obstacle to ef- 
fect his puspose, and at length returns to his home completely 
exhausted. | 
The desire to do mischief depends much on his previous 
disposition: it often proceeds not beyond an occasional snap, 
and then only when purposely irritated. But with the fight- 
a ing dog the scene is terrific: he springs to the end of his chain ; 
---—-— ‘he darts with ferocity at some object which he conceives to be 
| within his reach; and is eagerly employed in destroying every 
| thing around them. : 
Bu Very early in the disease the expression of the countenance 
is changed. The conjunctiva is occasionally highly injected, at 
other times scarcely affected; but the eyes have a peculiarly 
es bright and dazzling appearance, accompanied by a slight stra- 
. bismus; not the protrusion of the membrana nictitans as in 
distemper, but an actual distortion from the natural axis of 
the eye:. the lids of one eye are frequently contracted ; ve 
twitchings begin around that eye, and gradually spread over the « 
face. About the second day a considerable discharge of saliva 
commences ; but this does not continue more than ten or twelve. 
hours, and is succeeded by an insatiable thirst: the dog is 
incessantly drinking or attempting to drink; he plunges his 
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muzzle ito the water. When the flow of saliva has ceased he 
appears to be annoyed by some viscid matter in the fauces, and, 
in the most eager and extraordinary manner, works with his 
paws at the corner of his mouth to get rid of it; and, while 
- thus employed, frequently loses his balance and rolls over. 

A loss of power over the voluntary muscles is now observed. 

It begins with the lower jaw: it hangs down and the mouth is 
partially open; by a sudden effort he can sometimes close 
it; occasionally the paralysis is complete. The tongue is af- 
fected in a less degree: it protrudes from the mouth, and be- 
comes of a leaden colour. The dog is able to use his tongue 
in the act of lapping, but the mouth is not sufficiently closed 
to retain the water; therefore while he hangs over the fluid, 
eagerly lapping for several minutes, it is very little or not at all 
diminished. He catches at his food with an eager and ill- 
directed snap, and often fails in his attempt to seize it; he 
bolts it unchewed, or drops it in the act of chewing. In the 
more advanced stage of the disease this paralysis frequently 
disappears from the head, and attacks the loins and extremities. 
A peculiar indecision attends: every motion; the animal stag- 
gers about, and frequently falls. Previous to this he is in al- 
most incessant action: he scrapes his bed together, and dis- 
poses it m various forms; he starts up and eagerly gazes at 
some real or imaginary object; he traces the fancied path of 
something floating around him; he fixes his eye intently on 
some spot on the wall or partition ; he suddenly plunges at it; 
his eyes then close and his head droops; in an instant he starts 
and gazes wildly around. The voice of his master re-calls him 
from this delirium; he acknowledges him and endeavours to 
fondle on him, but in a moment he is wandering again. 
_ He frequently, with his head erect, utters a short and very 
peculiar howl ; or, if he barks, it is a hoarse inward sound, 
altogether dissimilar from his usual tone and generally termi- 
_ hating with this characteristic howl. Respiration is always af- 
fected ; often the breathing is very laborious, and the inspira- 
dion is attended with a very singular, erating, choaking noise. 

On the fourth, fifth, or sixth day of the disease, he dies; oc- 
casionally in slight convulsions, but oftener without a strugele. 
Of the symptoms, popularly, but erroneously supposed to ac- 
company Rabies, I will only say, that the rabid dog never has 
fits: the existence of epilepsy is a clear proof that there is no 
Rabies. There is no dread of water ; no spasm attending the ef~ 
fort to swallow; but a most extraordinary and unquenchable 
thirst. There is no fear excited in other dogs, no wondrous in- 
stinct warning them of danger. There is no peculiar and offensive 
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smell; no running with the tail between the legs, except when 


weary and exhausted he is seeking his home; no pustules in 


_or near the frenum of the tongue. 


(To be continued. ) : \ 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


The following Narrative of Occurrences was sent to us by Mr. 
Kine, Veterinary Surgeon, Stanmore. 


A SHEEP-DOG belonging to a neighbour was observed, on the 


‘7th of February, 1822, to deviate from his ordinary habits and 


accustomed controul : he would pursue the sheep as usual when 
directed, but not without evincing signs to bite them, which was 
contrary to his former disposition. His voice also underwent 


a ‘a peculiar and very remarkable alteration. On learning all this, 
his master ordered the dog to be put into confinement; which 


however was not done until the following day: so that the ani- 
mal was suffered to run at large among the various cattle for 


the whole of the first and part of the second day of his disco- 


vering such dubious and alarming irregularities. The same 


: _ day the dog was confined he bit the shepherd severely in the 
_ fleshy part of the thumb as the man was attempting to admi~ 
 nister some medicine to him: the wound bled very little; it 
__was bathed in spirits of turpentine; it rapidly healed, and no 
‘more concern was felt about it. | ; 


9th. The dog died. 

28th. A sheep was bitten and died hydrophobic. 

March 2nd. Another sheep and some hogs were successively 
seized by him, and all died rabid. The shepherd now became 


alarmed for himself. I met him by accident, and finding that 


he had great confidence in the preventive effects of some me- 
1 
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dicine compounded by ® poor man, named Webb, residing near 
Watford, I advised him to take the medicine, and afterwards go 
to the sea-side ; which advice he took: the wound being, prior 
to his leaving, anime: skinned over. 

drd. One of the horses in the same place was observed to be 
unwell, The next morning one of the men employed in the 
stables thinking that a urine ball might prove serviceable to the 
animal, endeavoured to exhibit one; in which act he got his 
hand and arm much abraded, the skin being in many places 
penetrated quite through. In the course of the afternoon the — 
horse became perfectly unmanageable: I was sent for; but he 
died in a few hours from the time, decidedly rabid. The man he 
had bitten took Webb’s medicine, and expressed himself quite 
satisfied with its efficacy: but his master insisted on his also 
going to the sea-coast. Both the men escaped, and have conti- 
nued to this day in perfect health. _ 

Webb’s Prophylactic is noticed by Mr. Blaine in his Do- 
mestic Treatise on the Diseases of Horses and Dogs; which, 
under the head of “‘ Madness,” gives the most correct and 
clear account of the disorder that I ever read. In regard to 
the medicine, I may observe, although I have known ‘it to fail 
frequently among animals, of the many hundreds of persons 
that must have taken it, no individual to my knowledge has 
suffered from Hydrophobia. 


Stanmore, December 11, 1827. 


, iowa 
Cases or Communications, addressed to the Editor of the Veterinarian, at the 
Printer’s, (post paid) will meet with due consideration. 
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John Hill, Printer, Black Horse Court, Fleet Street. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


LA OE, 


IN our examination into the state of Veterinary Periodical 
Literature, in the First Number, in hinting at the presumable 
and even palpable advantages possessed by such works in ge- 
_neral over the single and occasional productions of individuals, 
_we offered as one reason (and perhaps it is the one upon which 
we may most safely repose)—‘‘ because the latter is solely de- 
‘pendent upon the labour and ability of one or two persons, 
whereas the periodical is mostly the product of the contributions 
of many.” Now, pray, who are the many? The many we had 
in our eye at the time we penned the word, are those indi- 
viduals who have already—so early—favoured this Journal, 
and those who may hereafter do so, with communications ; to 
them it is that are addressed the observations that follow, not 
doubting but, upon a serious, deliberate, impartial examina- 
tion of the subject in their own minds, in all its bearings and 
relations, they will approve of the course about to be taken to- 
wards establishing The Veterinarian upon a basis, no less firm 
than respectable in itself, no less creditable than advantageous 
to the Journal, to the Science, and to the Profession. 
_ The value of Correspondents to such miscellaneous publica- 
tions as the present, has been felt to be such at all times that 
ators in general may be said to make it an important part of 
heir study, to discover by what means and in what ways they 
with most success invited to flock around the standards to 
ich, from profession, interest, or caprice, they do, or choose 
respectively belong. We have nothing to do in this account 
vith those anomalous beings who, perverting their own under- 
Standings and running counter to common sense, profess to 


now more by instinct than others do or can by learning and 
— Vou. I.—No. 2. D ; 
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experience—who, in their own superstitious folly, were from 
their cradle—nay, from their very exit from their mother, en- 
dowed with more knowledge than can be acquired by any ap- 
plication of mind or body, any capacity, means, or opportuni- 
ties. Perhaps there is no art or science that experiences more 
incursions of this description than the Veterinary; and we | 
may add, but one, and that the kindred science of medicine, 
which can feel such fatal consequences therefrom : the Veteri- 
narian is pushed out of the stable by some illiterate groom or 
coachman, or, with yet more repugnance to reason and common 
sense, is supplanted or thwarted by a man of education, so 
short-sighted as to fancy himself one of the instinctively en- 
dowed, or, what is as absurd, to pique himself upon an expe- 
rience he knows not how to reason'on, and consequently not to 
profit by ; and, as one glaring absurdity seldom fails, to beget 
another, we have sportsmen—pure genuine foxhunters, writing 
on chronic cough and the diseases of hunters, as if the very cir- 
cumstance of the hunter being the subject of these maladies, 
brought the disease, as well as the animal, (and the saddle and 
bridle too, we suppose,) within their precious omniscient obser- 
vation. : 

But, to put an end to this digression, wherein we have been 
led away somewhat imperceptibly, and to resume our original 
thread, we were going to break to our Correspondents what 
strikes ourselves to be a plan replete, not only with the interests 
of the science, but with their own individual interests; inasmuch 
as it is one that will show the Public who those of the Profession 
are deserving of their confidence, while it affords tolerable sa- 
tisfactory evidence to the Members of the Profession them- 
selves, of the knowledge, ability, and zeal, respectively diffused 
amongst them. And as there are no stronger incentives to exer- 
tion than emulation and responsibility, so, we conceive, in the 
same ratio in which our plan of future proceeding involves these — 
considerations, in that same degree must it turn out to be ad- 
vantageous to the science. Thus much premised, we proceed 
to make known our intentions. 

‘We do not like, at this early period, to go so far as positively 
to declare we will refuse to insert any Communication of any 
description that may not have the author’s name affixed to it ; 
but we have come to a resolution to be more than commonly 
fastidious in regard to anonymous papers, and more especially 
such as may in anywise reflect upon the character or conduct 
of individuals. Our purpose is science not satire ; our views of . 
reform such as will conciliate, not such as may tend to widen 
those breaches which are no less injurious to our common inter- 
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ests than detrimental to the art we in common profess and prac- 


tise. We are well aware, in forming such a resolution, that — 


there are some potent and influential objections to be urged 


_ against us; but, let it be remembered on the other hand, that 


the present system of anonymous writing is also one far from 
being unexceptionable: indeed, we have our doubts, abused as 


_ the latter has been of late, whether it has done most good or 


most harm to the cause it professed to espouse and the interests 
it stood pledged to protect. There are comparatively in society 
but few individuals who can be said to be even tolerably fitted 
for the duties of criticism and literary dominion; and few 
indeed even out of those who have sufficient discernment, rec- 


titude, and independence, to mete out praise and censure with 
equal impartiality and justice. Criticism may be said to be to 


the mind what the actual cautery is to the body: judiciously 
applied, a most potent and efficient agent; injudiciously 
handled, a cruel and destructive instrument; and, to pursue 
the metaphor, both are likely to be employed with most judg- 
ment when the operator finds himself, nominally at least, if not 


on : morally, responsible for his undertakings. Were not it the 


custom.in this country for critiques to be anonymous, the press 
would not be infested with that race of unprincipled scribblers 
with which it teems at the present day—in medicine as well as 


ae in politics: such as were really capable would then appear alone 


in the character of critics; pretenders would hide their ‘ di- 
minished heads ;” the demon of sarcasm would sink into that 


a gulph of infamy into which he would, to serve his own base pur- 


poses, hurl all those who might stand in his way. baer 
‘We might be induced to pursue this subject further did we 
not imagine that enough has been aleady said to draw the at- 


tention of our subscribers to its bearing, and to convince them, 

_ whether the step turn out to be politic or impolitic as regards 

ourselves, it is one we are prompted to take in consideration of 

oe ine respectability of our journal, and the unanimity of the pro- 
 fession. | 


He who labours in the cause of science, whatever his labour 


_ May amount to, acts a meritorious part and deserves the ac- 


knowledgments of his professional brethren; and ought, in 


Ng justice to himself and satisfaction to them, to annex his name to 


his performance : and he who writes with a view to correct the 


 ¢onduct of. others or reform abuses, and has not the courage or 
_ €andour to subscribe his signature, is the most likely of all | 


Other persors at another time to find fault without cause, as- 


__ Perse private character, make a stab at reputation, and thus do 
More harm by one such lampoon than the amount of good from 
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all his writings of an opposite tendency put together. In the 
French periodicals, we find no article, not even the review of a 
work, appearing without the name of its author subjoined : were 
such the practice in this country, private character would be 
spared many pangs; the gentlemen of the bar, many briefs. 
“In furtherance of our present designs, we propose giving upon 
the cover of our journal a printed list of the names of our Cor- 
respondents ; they must be regarded as fellow-labourers—colla- 
borateurs, as the French better express it—in this nursery of 
a science of growing utility and importance, and therefore are 


‘entitled to all the credit of contribution : it is right that others 


should know on what authority statements are made ; it is due 
to those making them that no one else should run away with 
the credit of them. 


MR. SEWELL’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 1897. 


ill 


MR. SEWELL commenced by observing, that he felt a difi- 
dence in meeting the gentlemen present, after the different lec- 
turers in town whom they had been in the habit of hearing. 
That he should not take up their time with a history of the 
Science, as they would find that in different works on veterinary 
subjects. He would state however what he conceived must have 
been the origin of Veterinary Science. Possessors of flocks and 
herds of cattle and horses, must naturally have had their atten- 
tion drawn to their various maladies, and have been induced to 
make endeavours to curethem. It does not appear however to 
have been reduced to a science until the time of the Greeks 
and Romans; but it more especially became one among the © 
Egyptians. However, it is useless to take up time about this: 
its origin might be proved to be as ancient as that of human 
medicine. Hippocrates did not disdain the art ; and Xenophon, 
one of the greatest generals of the age, practised it, and has 
written on the science. Among the Romans also we have, as 
celebrated veterinarians and authors, Columella and Vegetius: 
one wrote in the 2nd, the other in the 4th, century. Even the 
poet Virgil has devoted a part of his work to veterinary sub- 
‘ects; as the 3rd Book of his Georgics shows: he practised in 
the stables of Cesar Augustus, and was rewarded by that Em- 
peror; indeed, he has proved himself to have been well skilled 
in the art. After this, arts, science, and history began to de- 
‘eline, and were buried in obscurity for a thousand years, which 
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thence were denominated the dark ages: and it was not until 
long after this that the veterinary art began to show itself 
again. 


About the 16th century, the arts and sciences, and among 


them the veterinary, began to revive. Different treatises 


made their appearance on our art : among the earliest of which 
_ were those of Solleysell, Bourgelat, and Lafosse. Up to this 


period there were no Schools. In 1762, the first Veterinary 
school was opened at Lyons, in France. Four years afterwards, 


the largest of the present French Schools, that at Alfort, was 
opened. The example of the French was soon followed. by 


the Germans; a school among them was opened at Vienna; _ 


‘another at Berlin. Itis rather singular that this country, so 


celebrated for its beautiful race of horses, should not have taken 
up the art before 1792: in that year an agricultural society 


_ resolved to establish a school in this country ; about the same 
period also another agricultural society was occupied on a plan 


of the same kind; the result was a union of the two societies, 


__ under the name of the Veterinary College of London. Saint 


Bel, a gentleman from the School at Lyons, (where he was not 


considered as a veterinarian, but had merely studied as an ama- 


teur) was appointed Professor: however, he did not survive two 
years after his appointment. In this society, Sir Arthur Young 
appears to have been the principal agent m the veterinary af- 


fairs. Besides Solleysell and Latosse, senior and junior, 


Bourgelat, in France, much distinguished himself. The present 
Professor Girard, who has retired from the anatomical chair, at 
Alfort, has attained much honour and distinction: his works 
have been translated at the German Schools by order of Govern- 


‘ ment; being considered the best. Hearing of these Schools, 


some few years ago, Mr. Sewell determined on visiting them. 


be He set out with a resolution to collect all the information he 
could, and to look with an unprejudiced mind: he purchased 


all their works, and had great varieties of shoes presented to 


him. In what they differ from us, he found much to approve 
and admire. | 


This School has existed now about thirty years, and there are 


several members.of it that have rendered themselves eminent, 
some by improvements in practice, others as authors. 5B. Clark 
has written on horse-knowledge. St. Bel has left us several 
detached works. Mr. White has published generally on the 
art; also on cattle, sheep, and dogs. The next work, and one 
that is read more generally among us, 1s Blaine’s. The Profes- 
- sor’s work comes the next: you are all acquainted with his 
system; you will do well to study it. After this come some 
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minor works. Lawrence’s will be found useful: but those who 
wish more particularly to study the geometrical ptoportions of 
the animal must read Bourgelat. Mr. Goodwyn’s is next: that 
gentleman published a system of shoeing, which he has had 
ample opportunities of proving at Carlton House Stables. The 
next 1s that of Mr. William Percivall, which those who are en- 
gaged in study will find a great acquisition: the First Part, I 
believe, is out of print at present; but it is to be hoped it will 
not be long before that gentleman publishes a second edition. 
Mr. John Lawrence has published a very useful work for such 
pupils as are not horse-men: he gives the different breeds and 
species of horses, and purposes for which they are used. Mr. 
Percivall’s Lectures, it must be added, contain all the physio-— 
logy and diseases of the horse. , | 

Mr. Sewell, next, proceeded to state that he did not mean to 
confine himself to horses, but should extend his observations 
to sheep and cattle, as far as his knowledge of their diseases 
would permit him: it is a very useful branch of knowledge; 
although there are some Veterinary Surgeons who will not 
undertake to practise it—He should also call their atten- 
tion to that branch of the science included under veterinary 
medical jurisprudence. Human medicine is practised in differ- 
ent branches ; but our profession never has, nor probably ever 
will be so divided : however, it is admitted that general prac- 
titioners form the most useful class in the country, and belong- 
ing to the same or a similar class may veterinarians consider 
themselves. ' | 

We are often called on to perform operations on very differ- 
ent occasions from surgeons—operations originating in caprice 
to give ornament; such as docking, nicking, cropping, 
sc. also that very absurd practice of re-docking, but lately in- 
troduced. Nicking is objectionable on the score of humanity. 
Firing used to be much and is still practised in some parts of 
the country; but it is falling fast out of use—giving way 
to a more rational and humane practice: Mr. S. has met with 
many who have relinquished it for what he calls the cooling 
treatment—reducing inflammation. Firing used to be perform- 
ed on young unbroke colts, on the same principle that our fore- 
fathers fired their wrists—to strengthen the sinews: but Mr. S. 
believes the practice is now exploded. Castration is another of 
this class of operations. There were and still exist persons who 
go about the country as cutters—gelding pigs and sheep, as well 
as horses: this, some veterinarians refuse to de on the score of 
the remuneration not being compensatory to the trouble and — 
risk ; but they will attend the case should any untoward symp- 
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toms appear. These cutters become very expert operators from 
pure dexterity and practice, without possessing any science : 
they often get great credit by the skill they acquire from prac- 
tice, and are frequently employed to the exclusion of the vete- 
rinarian, being :from their dexterity and expertness considered 
by their employers to be in possession of the science as well. 
These practitioners will probably continue to cross the Veteri- 
narian for years to come. 

Those who have not been accustomed to horses will frequent- 
ly find themselves very much at a loss for that practical tact, 
called horse-knowledge, and in consequence may lose the con- 
fidence of their employers: it is therefore advisable that such 
should acquire this knowledge, to such a degree as to surpass 
those who are already in possession of it, and may employ 
them; for such practitioners generally succeed the best. The 
world will give you credit for knowing the medical part, when 


oe you show them that you are familiar with this. Books will 


serve you but little way; you. must study the book of nature ; 
observe the animal from célthood to decrepid old age : and also 
attend to the foaling process. 

As far as the professional part is concerned, you should make 
yourself familiar with the pulse, so as at once to fix in your 
minds decisive and undeviating rules concerning it. Mr. 8. 
is greatly mistaken if the pulse has not been over-rated by all 


-_-who have hitherto written on the subject. Go and count the 


pulse and respiration of any horse m health; during sleep 
perhaps is the most favourable time: and you will find the 
average pulse 32; it rarely rises as high as 36, or sinks 
below 28. It is set higher by most others: how it has happen- 
ed Mr. 8. does not know. The respiration also is set much 
higher than he has found it to be. In ordinary breathing the 
respirations are six per minute; during sleep not more than four. 


_ This is very important to know ; because disordered respiration 


forms one very important part of our practice : for in judging of 
wind, gallop a horse out of breath—agitate his respiration, and 
then let him rest quiet, and his disturbed heaving at the flanks 
will speedily subside, though it may have been violently excit~ 
ed; whereas, if the horse’s lungs are diseased, the breathing will 
require several minutes for its. subsidence and tranquilliza- 
tion. Mr. S. considers a pulse above 40 as indicating dis- 
ease. If it mount up to 100, and continue so for three or four 
days together, the animal seldom survives. In some diseases 
the pulse/remains unaffected : this is the case in pure spasm of 
the bowels—the pulse is not increased. All this goes to show 
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the necessity there is for you to attend to the animal although 
in a state of health, in order that you may be able to discrimi- 
nate correctly between health and disease. 

The next consideration is Anatomy. The bones must be ~~ 
studied in health in order to know when they are diseased. Af- 
ter the bones come the muscles and ligaments, and then the 
bloodvessels. It is this knowledge, so useful to you, that has 
made empirics, before bold and fearless operators, afraid to ope- 
rate at all. Without such knowledge, neurotomy would ne- 
ver have been discovered. Wounds of arteries are very serious, 
and by such knowledge alone can be treated. After this, Mr. S. 
strongly recommends the study of morbid anatomy: it was’ 
this study well cultivated that made Dr. Bailey so eminent. 

There is one work, said Mr. S. here, which I ought not to 
have forgotten to mention; and that is Boardman’s Diction- 
ary. There is also White’s Veterinary Dictionary, a very useful 
work for any one to have in his possession. , | 

Some of our Members have distinguished themselves by the 
invention. of shoes. The most ancient of these inventions is 
the shoe with the joint at the toe: it was used in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. Bracy Clark has taken up this shoe with great 
zeal and thinks that it must at some future day become the ge- 
neral shoe. But we find by wear the nails grow loose, the wall 
broken, and in. consequence the shoe comes off; and the re- 
sult has been abandonment of it: if it could be made'to an- 
swer it would prove one of the greatest advantages . the 
veterinary art ever derived. The rivet also at the toe from 
wear was found to give way ; but this appears to have been re- 
medied by the concealed double rivets. There are other shoes: 
Mr. Moorcroft’s—some say Mr. Clark’s of Edinburgh—the 
seated shoe; but we must go no further. into this subject ; it 
will come in future lectures. There is perhaps but little merit — 

_ after all in these various shoes; the great consideration being 
that the foot is properly prepared, and you do not lay the shoe 
against the sole: many of these shoes owe their good qualities — 
to domg no harm. Perhaps the very best of these is the high- | 
| heeled shoe, which is to be applied in cases of lameness-—in 
Sprains, spavins, wounds, &c. it is to the horse what laying up 
the arm in disease is to a man. No pack of hounds should ever 
go out without such a shoe: by various accidents a horse might © 
be disabled ; when, with this shoe, he could walk home. : 
In cases of flexed joints, not anchylosed but out of the power 
_ of the animal to extend, (and when, did the same thing occur 
in the human subject, amputation must be practised,) Mr. S, . 
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has given complete relief, and rendered a useless member 
very tolerably useful, by dividing the flexor tendons, the limb 
being first paralysed by cutting through the nerves. 

several Members have distinguished themselves by the intro- 
duction of remedies. Sulphate of Zinc in solution is strongly 
recommended by Mr. Newport in quittor,in place of employing 
the cautery and the violent caustics which do so much harm: 
Mr. 8. has found it very effectual. Mr. Wright, of — in Nor- 
folk, has used Hellebore with the greatest success in chronic 
diseases. He does business for Mr. Coke of Norfolk. He 
appears to have unravelled the secret in regard to its effects :— 
viz. that he never exhibits it until the animal has been well 


purged, and then he gives it without danger of inflaming the 


stomach and intestines, by which it has in some instances prov- 
ed fatal. Mr. Percivall has praised it as being useful in lower- 


ing the pulse, remitting it if you find that it does harm. We 


have made trial of it without observing the same effects. 
Within the last four years Mr. 8. has been enabled to add 

to the stock of veterinary discoveries by adding a remedy for 

the glanders. ‘‘ Although there are practitioners that condemn 


this, more,” says Mr. S. “ bear me out: I have a horse that has 


been cured, now, four years. Many of the Profession have 


os attempted to accomplish this by the medicine in the solid 


form; but the same quantity which, so given, would inflame 
the stomach and bowels and destroy the animal, may be ex- 
hibited innocuously in a state of solution; and it succeeds 
best when the solution contains some mucilage, as gum arabic.” 
As a general dose Mr. 8. recommends 3vi. dissolved in a 
quart or three pints of fluid. He commonly suffers the animal 


to drink before, and some with advantage also allow him to 


drink after, the exhibition of the medicine. Given in this 
mode, the copper is not found to nauseate the animal or take 


en him off his appetite. In fact, the secret (if there be any) con- 
_ sists wholly in giving the medicine in a fluid instead of a 


solid form. The old, diseased, or emaciated subject Mr. S. 


_ seldom makes any attempts on. He could decide in the dark 


whether a horse affected with glanders was curable or not, and 
by the pulse alone. If it was 45 in a minute Mr. 8. would 
say that the subject had diseased lungs: he can also tell by the 
pulse whether the lung is hepatized or not. __ 

Another state of lung, besides hepatization, 1s the tuberculat- 
ed. Here isa specimen of the miliary tubercles. (Showing 
a drawing.) These little tubercles suppurate and by coalesc- 
ence form large abscesses which discharge their contents 
through the bronchia: the horse 1s then considered as glander- 
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ed, and destroyed. In the early stage, even of this condition of 
lung, Mr. 8. has no doubt many would recover. This suppu- 
ration goes on to become very offensive and fetid. He has 
endeavoured to ascertain whether the matter taken from one 
of these tubercles would produce disease by inoculation: and — 
he finds that by tuberculous matter he can as certainly produce 
tubercles as one potatoe will produce another. Asses inoculated 
with such matter have had tubercles produced within their 
lungs in the space of five days; and he knows this for certain, 
because it is a very rare occurrence to meet with an ass with tu- 
bercled Jungs. Mr. S. believes the lungs to be the seat and ori- 
gin of glanders ; and the affection of the nostrils to be secondary. 
Here is another specimen of morbid anatomy. In examin- 
ing the left ventricle of the hearts of horses and other animals 
that have died of hydrophobia, Mr. S.'has invariably found a 
large coagulum, forming an ecchymosis, adhering so strongly to 
the substance of the heart that we may tear it: this has not been 
noticed that he knows of; although itis not confined to these 
cases; it may be seen in all subjects dying suddenly and vio- 
lently with strong pulsations of the heart. , 
Within these four years Mr. S. has made also another dis- 
covery. The nature of stringhalt, concerning which he made 
inquiries when on the Continent, but could obtain no satisfac- 
tory account. Some place the disease in the muscles, others 
in the spine, others in the nerves. Mr. S. finds it in the triceps 
_ adductor muscle: a large cyst is formed within its belly, and 
through its cavity are passing the nervous trunks; the effect 
of which morbid change is the destruction of the fibrous or 
muscular structure. The muscle being able no longer to act, 
and the abductors in consequence having no antagonists, the 
limb is raised from the ground with a sudden jerk. : 
Mr. 8.’s next dicovery is a muscle that has not been des- 
‘cribed by writers on anatomy—a muscle running across the 
trachea. The bronchial tubes also possess this muscle; but in 
them it is less distinct, so that in truth the lungs are not only. 
cartilaginous and membranous, &c. in their structure, but are 
also muscular. | Nei 
Mr. S. finds that the causes of roaring and broken wind are 
now as demonstrable as any disease of the foot. That the 
former does not consist, as was believed for many years, ina 
band of limph across the windpipe, but mostly has its seat 
in the rima glottidis; though there are cases of contractions of 
the treachea, shrunk muscle, &c. a , 
‘On Tuesday, ” concluded Mr. 8. “ I shall have the pleasure 
of meeting you again. But, before I leave you, I beg to say, 
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that should there be any gentlemen who may have entered to my 
lectures last season and have not derived from them the informa- 
tion they were led to expect, it will give me great pleasure, 
on application, to return them their entrance-money.” 


THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 
By Witiiam Percivatt, M.R.C.S8.—V.S. 


» 


Section 1.—Osseous System. 


OF THE SKELETON. 


THE SKELETON is the simple, jointed, bony frame, divested 
of the soft parts and dried. There are two kinds :— 
~ 1. The natural skeleton is that m which the bones remain 
attached to each other by their natural connections, denomi- 
nated ligaments. ; | | 

2. The artificial skeleton is made by separating the bones 
from all their connections, by macerating or boiling, and after- 
wards joining them again in their natural order and relative po- 
sition, by wire or other means, so as to imitate as nearly as 


possible the former one ; over which it possesses the advantages 


of cleanliness, distinctiveness, and more or less artificial mobi- 
lity of the joints. 3 

_ Construction. Leaving the head and neck out of considera- 
tion, the entire frame will be found to come with sufficient prox- 


2, -imity within the limits of a square, formed by drawing perpen- 
_ diculars, touching the extreme parts before and behind, from a 


horizontal line level with the surface of the ground, to another 
parallel to it touching the summits of the back. A line extend- 
ed perpendicularly through the middle of this square, divides 
the frame into two nearly equal parts, and falls upon the ground 
(represented by the inferior horizontal line) equidistant from the 


four points of tread; a line drawn in the horizontal direction 
' through its middle, includes the trunk within the upper divi- 


sion of the square, the space formed by the limbs, as well as 
the limbs themselves, within the lower section. The limbs re- 
present four columns supporting the body, the bones composing 
which, though many of them are obliquely placed, are found, 
on taking the aggregate of their directions, to maintain their 
bearing in lines parallel to the common centre of gravity, which 
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may be said to be represented by the perpendicular line extend- 
ed through the middle of the square: the angular position of 
these bones renders their motions more extensive and facile, at 
the same time that they, so placed, present convenient and 
powerful levers for the operation of the muscles. Furthermore, 
the bones forming the limbs are, superiorly, lengthy and few in 
number; whereas, below the fetlock, they are small and consist 
of several pieces: the rationale of which is, that the long bones 
are well adapted for extent of motion; the short ones, for re- 
sistance and multiplicity of movements. The head and neck 
operate as a burden, in addition to half of the trunk, upon the 
fore limbs; although the hind limbs appear the greatest and 
most capable of resistance: this apparent incongruity is remov- 
ed when we come to learn that the latter constitute the power- 
ful engines of progression. 

Of the multiplicity and variety of pieces or distinct bones of 
which the skeleton is composed, most are found to be double, 
or to exist in pairs; such are the ribs, most of the bones of 
the head, and all those of the limbs: there are however several 
single bones ; and these may be regarded as the key-stones of 
the fabric, being in reality the media through which the 
two lateral halves of the skeleton (composed of the bones in 
pairs) are united together into one entire structure. In this 
arrangement, the symmetry of the whole is preserved most | 
completely, even as completely as if every bone had had a 
fellow; since both sides of the single bones exactly corres- — 

ond. Ma 

, The bones so far influence and determine the form of the soft 
parts that in very many (perhaps the majority of) instances, 
the animal is recognised in the appearance of the skeleton; in 
other examples however this is not so remarkable ; in all the re- 
semblance can be traced only in certain parts. In general, the 
head, chest, and legs—below the knees and hocks, present 
striking outlines of the same parts in the living animal; where- 
as, the neck, loins, arms, and haunches, have few or no points 
of simuilitude. i 


Division. THE SKELETON is composed of 238 bones, 
and is diyided into trunk, head, and extremities. — 
Tur Trunx is subdivided into spine, thorax, and pelvis. 


Tur HAD comprises the cranium and the face. 


Tue ExTREMITIES are four in number: two fore and two 
hind. 
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TABULAR ENUMERATION OF THE BONES. 


TRUNK. 
SPINE. THORAX. “PELVIS. 
vical Vertebre . @|Sternum =. . 1) QOssaInnominata . 2 
Dorsal Vertebre . 18| Ribs, 18 oneach2 5.| Sacrum 1 
jumbar Vertebre 5} side ; ey ae Coecygcal Bones, 
a —- —j| varying from 13% 15 
Total 30 et otal (SF to 18 ae 
Total 18 
Lene HEAD. : 
CRANIUM. | FACE. 
rontal Bone 1 Nasal Bones 
Parietal Bones—puair ‘ Q Superior Maxillary Bones i 
Occipital Bone : : : Lei | Inferior aametll Bones | | 
emporal Bones—iwo pairs . 4/4 J Malar Bones. p Aas 6 
thmoidal Bone : 1 | 5 ) Lachrymal Bones : a 
- Sphenoidal Bone : a ae S | Palatine Bones é | 
— Superior Turbinated Bones i 
10 | Inferior Turbinated Bones 
- Malleus } | Vomer—single ‘ ; 1 
Bones of ) Incus A Lower Jaw ; ae 
the Ear ) Stapes — 
Obiculare ‘18 
Pia Teeth ts : 40 
Total 14 Os Hyoides , ; 1 
Total 59 
| EXTREMITIES. 
FORE. : HIND. eu 
Bapnts i Shoulder Bones . 2 | Femur—Haunch Bone . ’ 1 
ore Patella—Stifle Bone ! ad 
adius ibi 
Ulna } Arm Bones ? Ae p t Noah Bones ok siy 2 
Bones of the Knee. Astragalus ! 
¢)Scaphoid || ¢ | Pisiform _ | Qs calcis ; 
Danas 8 Trapezoid | | Cuboid Bone oe oe 5 
, |Cuneiform || 3 |Os Magnum 3 Cuneiform Bones 


2nd, 


- | Trapezeum Unciform 
Large Metacarpal Bone i eo & } 
Small Metacarpal Bones 5-4 
Sesamoid Bones— Fetlock : 
astern Bone — ' | 
oronet re ata ; ; 
ffin 
Navicular. 


The bones below the hock cor- 
respond in name and number to | 
those below the knee, vig, eg 


Total 19 
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INJECTION OF MEDICINES INTO THE VEINS. 
By M. Dupvy. | 


LONG intrusted with the teaching of materia medica, (raison- 
née,) or, what Bourgelat styles, the science of indications, I 
have anxiously sought every means to simplify it and free it 
from a multitude of medicinal substances handed down to us 
from old traditions in the works of the present day, and which 
but for them might have had their virtues (but too often ma- 
nifesting contrarieties) put to the test of accurate observation. 
With this view, I have practised numerous injections into the 
veins of animals: a mode of administration eligible for its sim- 
_plicity, since only such medicines can be used as are soluble in 
water, the common vehicle in the pharmacy, and since it ad- 
mits of greater precision'in determining the part subject to the 
medicinal influnce ; an influence modified bya variety of cir- 
cumstances when the medicine is administered through the or- 
_dinary channels. : 

I have observed also that medicines injected into the veins 
in a state of solution, even in very small doses, exert a quicker 
and more intense effect. Aloes, which requires from 18 to 20 
hours to take effect within the bowels, operates immediately 
when injected. In many cases, those, for example, of disten- 
tion of the stomach, the administration of drinks, even the 
mildest, excite alarming convulsions, the consequence of which 
is often rupture of that viscus. Here injection would be the 
preferable mode. 

With a view of coming at the action of the medicine itself, 
and not confounding it with the effects of the water, M. Dupuy 
very properly sets out with the injection of plain water, first 
raised to the temperature of the body. His method of proceed- 
ing is this, The jugular vein is opened with a common phleme, 
as in bleeding; a canula or pipe with very contracted orifices is 
introduced in a direction downwards—towards the heart, and 
maintained therein by an assistant; the syringe containing the 
liquid is then applied, and the injection is slowly and cautiously 
conducted. Afterwards the wound is pinned up as after bleed- 
ing. 

May 27th, 1826. Eight pints of warm water were injected 
into the veins of a young glandered horse. Immediately re- 
I 
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_ spiration and circulation became greatly accelerated and embar- 
rassed: the pulsations of the heart violent and distinctly audible 
on the left side; the submaxillary artery tense, pulse small; 
ali the subcutaneous vessels distended; but as the plenitude 
of these vessels increased, the artery became more compressible ; 
the heart’s action less violent; the conjunctive and other mu- 
cous membranes pallid. Two hours after the injection, the 
animal grew dull, though his respiration continued short and 
accelerated; he cast looks at his flank, and was up and down 

_ like a horse with gripes. Urine abundant and very dark colour- 

ed. A small bleeding seemed to relieve him. The blood coagu- 

lated almost immediately ; and was covered with a buffy coat 

_ which pervaded three-fourths of the mass. The symptoms gra- 

dually subsided, and eight hours afterwards the animal had per- 

fectly recovered.—28th. Ten pints were injected, which produc- 
ed similar but less marked derangement.—29th. Twelve pints” 
__-were introduced, with same result.—30th. The injection was 
augmented to fifteen pints. The animal staggered and with 
difficulty walked into his stable. Here he lay down. Four 
hours afterwards however, after having staled copiously, he 
- appeared quite well again. 

Similar results to these, which it is evident present nothing 
to alarm us, have attended the same experiment practised on ~ 
several other horses, viz. Quickened respiration and circula- 
tion; slight colics and vascular turgidity ; yielding to moderate 
bloodletting, copious urinary evacuations, and increased pul- 
monary exhalation. 

June 2. M. Dupuy injected twelve pints of warm water 
containing in solution grs.xij. of subcarbonate of ammonia. 
_ This seemed to cause more and longer continued uneasiness, but 
_- not essentially to vary the symptoms.—6th. The same injection 

___—-was repeated; but more with a view of discovering what effect 

it might have on the disease (glanders) the mare had ; and it 
-—-—-—s turned ~out that the swollen submaxillary glands, the nasal - 
discharge, and the ulcerations of the membrane had disappeared 
--——-—s in the course of the experiments.—10th. She was bled to death. 


Examination. Adhesions between the vaginal coverings of 

the testicles ; kidneys infiltrated with a reddish serum ; urimary 
canals enlarged; mucous membrane of the stomach tured 
brown; lungs emphysematous, their inferior border present- 

ing incipient white hepatization, superior border tuberculous, 
besides many little cysts throughout their substance; incipient 
_ adhesions between the pericardial and costal pleure; left 
lung marbled, brown and black (ecchymoses) ; interior of the 
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ventricles of the brain injected, as was also the spinal mar- 
row; the membrane lining the frontal sinuses and ethmoidal 
convolutions highly injected; the nasal meatus dilated; the 
inferior cornu of the left nostril, as well as the membrane itself, 
presented some superficial ulcerations ; the lymphatic glands 
of the throat and breast were pale but firm; the par vagum 
palely reddened. ! 


ANEURISM OF THE AORTA. 


ON the 3lst of August, 1826, a mare was brought to the Col- 
lege at Alfort, very lame from a sinus in the foot, between the 
frog and sole, two inches deep, running in a direction backwards, 
from which issued a black, fetid, purulo-sanious matter. This 
was attended with fever, for which she was bled. The next day 
it was discovered that the long flexor tendon was perforated ; 
and that synovia was escaping. This was followed by slough- 
ing of the tendon and exfoliation of the navicular bone. The 
foot was poulticed and fomented, and bound up with tow: the 
bloodletting was twice repeated, and acidulated mucilaginous 
drinks and some clysters were administered.—On the 20th 
September, the case continuing unrelieved, while in the act 
of dressing the foot, the animal suddenly reeled, tossed up her 
head and fell. No sooner was she down than her nostrils, 
and the muscles about the breast and abdomen, were convulsed 
by ‘alternate contractions and dilatations; her limbs stretched 
out, and the eyes rolling within their orbits. The jugular was 
instantaneously opened: only drops of blood issued. Death, 
in the very act, closed the scene. 


fixamination. The pericardium prodigiously distended with 
coagulated blood, assuming the form of the exterior of the 
heart, and looking altogether like hypertrophy of that organ. 
The coagulum weighed 5lbs. The trunk of the aorta at its 
base was ruptured to the extent of its circumference: and. the 
rupture was evidently the result of attenuation of the vessel. 
Within the right ventricle, one of the chords passing from the 
side to the septum, was found as large as a goosequill, and en- 
tirely fleshy. 


The synovial lining of the navicular joint was reddened, and 
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the cavity full of an extremely fetid yellowish pus, which had 
even insinuated itself beneath the flexor tendon. The navicu- 
lar bone exhibited caries of its articular surface. : 


WOUNDS INTO JOINTS. 


By M. Corroy, Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Depét of 
Stallions at Angers. : | 


WOUNDS penetrating the cavities of jomts are not only 
among the most frequent cases of serious accidents to which 
the attention of the Veterinarian is called, but are those that 
interest him most, whether it be from their nature, or from 
their neglect by the owner of the animal, who, deceived by 
ir aspect, seldom sends for medical aid until the conse- 
quences are such as to render recovery arduous, or even im- 
possible. Under these considerations the following remarks 
will not be read perhaps without interest. . 
Case I. In March, 1821, a mare, the property of the Count 
of Az—, while breaking in a cabriolet, set a kicking and re- 
ceived a wound on the inside of the right hind fetlock, near 


The engorgement was considerable and extended above the 
ock; the limb was raised from the ground in acute pain; 
pulse full and hard: the wound, two lines in breadth, pene- 
ated the jomt obliquely, from behind forwards and from above 
downwards, and the joint-oil flowed every time the limb was 
oved.. | 2 : 
Bleeding, bathing, and emollient poultices were at first em- 
ployed to allay the inflammation, which did not begin to decline 
til the animal became suspended. Although the tumefaction 
inished, the issue of joint-oil continued, the wound was 
eged with lint dipped in tincture of aloes, and the fomenta- 
on and poultices continued.—On the 20th day the animal 
alked sound. Still there were occasional eruptions of synovia. 
he was now turned loose into an inclosed but unpaved yard. 
der a continuance of these means the wound speedily closed, 
d the mare perfectly recovered. : 
Case II. In August, 1823, a mare belonging to M. Boutton, 
ngers, in crossing a slated drain, slipped and fell with her 
- quarters in the ditch: she raised herself with great diffi- 
alty; and in her struggles to accomplish it ran a flint into 
re left hock, about half-an-inch to the outer side of the 
Nou. l.—No. 2. E . 2 


the flexor tendon. I was called five hours after the accident. | 
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saphena vein. Being called a few moments after the accident, 
I probed the wound; which I found to be eight lines in breadth, 
and to run in a direction from without inwards and from above 
downwards, among the tarsal bones. Inunctions of the hock 
with poplar ointment and emollient fomentations allayed the 
consequent inflammation. Lint plugs soaked in tincture of 
aloes, and introduced inte the wound, diminished by degrees, 
effected a perfect restoration in twelve days. © 

Case III]. A broken knee and open joint. Treatment and 
result similar to the foregoing. 

Case IV. A horse, the property of M. Bertin, postmaster at 
Angers, had been lame for a long time of the off hind leg with- 
out any discoverable cause for the lameness, when a fistula 
made an eruption in the middle of the bend of the pastern. 
The probe extended across the joint, as far back as the sesamoi- 
dal groove. : | 

I operated as in a case of quittor, removing the cartilage and 
the ulcerated portion of the capsular ligament. The joint was 


open for the extent of an inch; the treatment was the same as 


that for quittor; and at the expiration of three months the 
animal resumed his work in the diligence, feeling nothing more 
than a little stiffness, which increased with fatigue. 

Case V. A mare drawing a cart stumbled, and was near fall- 
ing upon a heap of angular flints. The off knee became bro- 
ken, the skin destroyed, and the joint opened, giving escape to 
synovia. A farrier, who was called in, applied some aromatic — 
lotions, rubbed the knee with spirits of turpentine, and introduc- 


ed into the wound plugs of lint wetted with the same. Twelve 


days afterwards the tumefaction became considerable, and the 
animal made no use whatever of the limb. At this stage I was 
consulted. I found the knee and cannon almost bare from the 
frictions: and the whole limb highly inflamed and swollen to 
double its natural volume. The knee felt hard and was very sen- 
sitive; synovia issued from the wound, but it was impossible to 
direct the probe into the joint in consequence of the sinuosities _ 
of the passage. Bleeding, fomentations, and emollient poul- 
tices dissipated in a few days the surrounding tumefaction ; 
but the carpal bones became a prey to very active inflamma- 
tion, and in spite of remedy turned carious. The animal was 
destroyed. I was not able to make any examination of the 
parts. : Las 
Under the treatment which I had already found so successful, 
this mare would probably have been saved; but the case, as it 
stood, only furnished me with a fresh proof of the utter incom- 


_petence of farriers and quacks, but too often called to treat such 
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accidents. They abuse the confidence gratuitously reposed in 
them, and offer a still greater insult to veterinary medicine 
and agriculture, insomuch as their ignorance impels them, un- 
hesitatingly, to the adoption of the most. pernicious treatment ; 
instead of seeking the advice of the educated man, until the 
disease has made such progress as to baffle even all his means 
of restoration. Jour. de Méd. Vét. et Comp. 


STRANGLES SUCCEEDED BY LOCKED JAW. 


— By M. Duranp, Veterinary Surgeon to the Train of Artillery 


a. 3 of the Royal Guard. 
A Brerton1an horse, brought up in Normandy, adapted for 


a draught, and four years and a half old, while at grass in the 
month of May, 1821, during cold wet weather, suddenly 
showed on the lst June to have the strangles, by a considera- 


ble swelling under the throat. On being taken into the stable, 
the same day, his symptoms were—a lounging walk; head 
hanging down; slight tremors; coat staring; mouth dry; no 
‘appetite; pulse hard and full; mucous membrane of the nose 
dry, very red and inflamed; cough; eyes watery; though his 


food had been green, the dung-balls were small and hard. 


Treatment. Small bloodletting from the jugular; basilicum 
ointment rubbed under the throat; honey; clysters of warm 


| : Regimen. Wheaten straw, water-gruel with honey and nitre ; 
warm temperature and clothing—sheep-skins. 
_ This was followed by a discharge from the nose of a fluid at 


first clear, but which subsequently became white, abundant, 
and consistent: the swelling remaining soft and but little sensi- 
_ tive. (Cantharides added to the basilicum.) After several 
such applications, inflammation was established and abscess 
formed. 


June 7th. Tumour opened, giving vent to a large quantity 


. a Of laudable pus.—The same regimen continued. Dressing, tow 
in small pledgets. 


- 10th. Two other tumours have appeared upon the sides of 
the head; pulse feeble and quick; eyes fixed; mouth dry ; dif- 


a ficulty in moving the jaw; slight nasal defluxion. (Extract of 


juniper added to the honey.) 
_ 16th. Tumour opened with the bistouri. Pus abundant, 
Eo 
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and the same in appearance as in the submaxillary abscess. 
The incisions readily cicatrise. | 

From 20th to the 25th. The jaws continued to lose their 
mobility, which has ended in complete trismus. The tongue 
however retains all its activity. The’ left cheek has become 
swollen and painful, the eyes brilliant and starting, the nasal 
flux diminished, the pulse but little accelerated ; the animal 
loses flesh, though his hide remains supple and loose ; his appe- 
tite is sufficiently marked by the desires and inquietude he ex- 
presses at the sight of food. 

An epispastic pommade, composed of laurel ointment and 
cantharides, to be applied to the temples and cheeks ; emollient 
fumigations directed towards the head thrice a day. The horse 
was nourished with gruel out of a bottle, thickened with flour 
and barley meal. He was kept warm, and was walked out 
a little whenever the weather permitted. | 

After some days, with such treatment, a rasp could be passed 
into the mouth between the teeth, if tried after the fumigation. 
By degrees the jaw began to recover its mobility; towards the 
15th July, the horse could eat hay cut into chaff, and also 
bruised oats. And as the jaw recovered its freedom, the limbs 
grew fine, the flanks relaxed, and his embonpoint became re- 
stored. Jour. de Méd. Vétér. et Comp. : 
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Reflections on the Curative Means proposed in Cases of Caries of | 
the Lateral Cartilage. By M. Renavuurt, Veterinary Surgeon. 


QUITTOR has been regarded by all veterinary writers on the 
subject as one of the most serious evils to which the foot of the 
horse is liable; but they are by no means agreed how it ought 
to be treated. Iam not going here to enumerate the different 
methods proposed, for such a fastidious proceeding would prove 
in no way useful; I shall confine myself to the two methods 
of cure which divide the opinions of the greater number of 
Veterinarians, to the end that [ may investigate their re- 
spective advantages. | | 

_ The most ancient is that detailed by Solleysel, in his Parfait © 
Maréchal, and which consists in the use either of the actual or 
potential cautery; occasionally, of both together. The other — 
was first practised by Lafosse, senior, and, as described by his __ 
son, consists in the extirpation of the diseased cartilage. 
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The first was almost wholly abandoned by Veterimarians at 
the time M. Girard’s work appeared on Quittor: a work replete 
ith judicious reflections drawn from interesting facts in favour 
f the utility of corrosive sublimate, and one that has received 
an interest commensurate with the importance of the subject and 
deservedly celebrated name of its author. Henceforth, this 
method attracted numerous partisans: many Veterinarians re- 
urned to the employment of corrosives, and the publication of 
the success resulting therefrom attested the additional service 
rendered to animal medicine by the Director of the Alfort 
School. This was attended however with what commonly hap- 
ens when any meritorious individual furnishes an idea suscep- 
le of extension: M. Girard endeavoured to rescue from 
livion a measure which, in skilful hands, would prove suc- 
cessful ; he strongly recommended the substitution of it for a 
painful operation, one that was often succeeded by unexpected 
and serious evils, and occasionally by a tedious and imperfect 
recovery. But his views were misconceived : some, who adopt- 
ed his mode of treatment, magnifying the asserted advantages 
of it, fell into a system of: exclusion ever injurious to a science 
yet in its infancy. In a Number of the Recueil de Medicine 
WVeterinaire, M. Bareyne asserts, that caries is not curable, nei- 
ther by cauterization, nor by corrosive injections ; and farther on, 
that in quittor, corrosive sublimate may with advantage be substitut- 
ed for the operation. 1 shall have occasion to discuss the vali- 
dity of these propositions, which, to say the least of them, 
appear extremely hazardous. | | : 
On the other hand, the partisans of Lafosse’s procedure, dis- 
mforted by some instances of failure wherein caustics were 
yployed, proclaim the total insufficiency of a mode of treatment, 
yhich probably they have not put twice to the test, and per- 
ist in the’ belief that the only remedy is the extirpation of the 
artilage. : | 
This unhappy discordance all arises from want of a mutual 
understanding: I am persuaded that if the espousers of one or 
her opinion had directed their attention to the facts from 
hich they respectively argued, if they had remarked the par- 
cular spot where the cartilage proved carious, if they had 
ed the depth and direction of the sinus, and then had con- 
nected these observations with the structure of the diseased 
ssue, they would have agreed that each of these modes of 
treatment was judicious, depending on the inroad made by the 
ease, and also on the situation of the caries. My own prac- 
ice, superintended at the commencement by my father, a man 
of twenty years’ experience, in a country wherein these mala- 
dies are haplessly but too frequent; my residence at the Alfort 
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School; and my extensive acquaintance with Veterinarians ; 
have afforded me opportunities of collecting cases of a very 
conclusive and convincing nature, some of which may not prove 
uninteresting here. : i‘. 
Case 1. Jn November, 1824, a milkman of St. Leu-Taverhy 
wished my father to visit a large cart-horse, lame of the near 
fore leg. Myself a pupil at the time, and it happening during 
the vacation, I accompanied my father. According to the 
owner, a month ago this animal fell in harness, and one of the 
shafts slightly bruised the outer side of the coronet and occa- 
 sioned a trifling swelling. The animal at this time became 
lame, but had recovered and continued sound for fifteen days ; 
when, after a journey to Paris, the lameness returned. All tu- 
mefaction had disappeared ; but a sinus now existed in the side 
of the coronet, level with the anterior border of the cartilage, 
which was straight and deep and took a direction backwards. 
My father conceived that the operation was indispensable. How- 
ever, I mentioned to him the procedure recommended by our 
Director of the College, and he determined on making trial of 
it. Being unable to procure in the village what was necessary, 
we returned the following day and proceeded. with the ap- 
plication of sublimate, punctiliously adhering to the princi- 
ple of M. Girard. The sinus had been previously dilated with 
the actual cautery. The separation of the eschar, which took 
place twelve days.afterwards, exposed to view at the bottom of 
the sinus a greenish slough about the size of a small pea, which 
was easily extracted with the forceps. Highteen days from this, 
the sinus, undiminished in extent, had become straight again, 
and a greyish matter issuing from it showed that the caries still 
remained. The operation was now had recourse to; and, fifty- 
five days afterwards, the horse returned to his work. I had left 
home when the operation was performed, so that I did not my- 
self see the cartilage; but such was the result communicated 
to me by my father. I have had occasion since to visit the 
same horse: his foot is without any visible deformity, and he 
continues his work from St. Leu to Paris perfectly sound. 
Case II. In the autumn of 1826, a farmer of Frépillon, a 
village near Pontoise, showed me a little bat-horse he had re- 
cently purchased. The animal had a small wound upon the 
inner side of the near hind coronet, which was situated about 
opposite to the middle of the base of the cartilage. In the 
centre of this abrasion I discovered a fistulous opening, admit- 
ting the probe to the depth of five or six lines. Having 
first assured myself of the caries of the cartilage, I insinuated 
a cone of sublimate down to the very bottom of the sinus, and 
secured it there with the aid of tow and ligature. The slough 
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did not separate until the fifteenth day. The sinus continuing 
daily to increase in depth, and the pus issuing from it retaining 
its unhealthy character, I renewed the application of the sub- 
limate, taking special care that it reached down to the caries. 
On this occasion, the slough separated on the llth day; but 
he suppuration continuing, without any indication of amend- 
ent, I resolved on the removal of the cartilage. The sinus 
ok a direction in an oblique line from above downwards ; its 
sxtremity, though the caustic had reached it, presented a bright 
green aspect, and the cartilage there was hardly thicker than a 
shilling. The horse resumed his labour seven weeks after the 
“operation: a sound horn grew over the wound, and he showed 
no lameness, even upon the pavé. He died in July of the fol- 
lowing year, of stomach-staggers. iN oN 
Case Ill. In April, 1826, Louvet, a carrier, brought mea 
four-year-old horse that had been recently cured of poll-evil. 
_ According to his notions, the humour expelled from the poll had 
descended into the foot. I found a sinus running from the ex- 
ternal part of the heel of the near fore leg, which being large 
and not deep, enabled me to detect the green hue, the pathog- 
* nomonic sign of carious cartilage. I introduced a piece of subli- 
mate proportioned to the diameter of the opening. At the 
second dressing, which took place fourteen days afterwards, 
the slough having then come out, a vermillion surface was ex- 
posed, covered by a thick laudable pus. In this condition, the 
animal having lost his lameness, the owner, who was about 
to set out on a long journey, wished to take him along with 
him: I enjoined the necessary precautions. I was informed 
three months afterwards, on the return of Louvet, that the 
horse had been tied behind the waggon for the first three or 
our days of the journey; after which he resumed the collar, 
nd worked on without showing any inconvenience. At this 
time the cicatrix was scarcely visible. , : 
~ Case IV. In June, 1826, I was called to look at a fine horse 
belonging to M. Furier, postmaster at Pontoise. A sinus se- 
veral lines in extent pervaded the outer heel of the hind leg ; 
which only occasioned lameness in the trot upon the pavé. 
Being near to a farrier’s shop I had recourse at once to an iron 
inted and heated to whiteness. I anointed the surrounding 
rts with poplar ointment, and covered the whole with dry 
ow: Twenty days after this, the animal worked at a foot’s 
pace; and at the expiration of five weeks was driven m the 
( Sane ener.) aphae 
Case V. Mz. Lebas, salt-petre manufacturer at Pontoise, 
Sent for me in January, 1826, to look at a stout harness horse, 
lame of the near hind leg: the external side of the coronet was 
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hard, tumid, and very painful, but there was no discoverable 
lesion. (Fomentations, emollient poultices, rest.) The animal 
recovering his soundness, although the tumefaction remained, 
was put to work again. Lameness however was reproduced, 
and I was called on to revisit him. I found matter exuding 
amongst the hair; a swelling rising into a prominence upon the 
coronet, fluctuating at several pomts: and the horse hardly able 
to rest any weight at all upon the limb. I hesitated not to re- 
move the cartilage: it was almost entirely separated from the 
subjacent tissues by a considerable collection of greyish matter, 
very thin and little odorous. [ts substance showed no signs of 
caries, but the surfase was merely softened in several places: 
the capsular ligament was opened in the operation. The issue 
of synovia ceased at the third dressing; and notwithstanding 
this accident the horse was put to light work, upon soft ground, 
five weeks after the operation. In the beginning of the third 
month, the wound was wholly covered with sound horn, and 
scarcely any trace of the operation was discoverable. 

Let us now turn our attention to the anatomical structure of 
the lateral cartilages of the foot, and see if that will furnish us 
with reasons why the corrosive sublimate has not been equally 
successful in all the foregomg cases. This inquiry I trust. will 
prove that such different results from the same cause might 

have been apprehended, if not foreseen ; since they are but the 
natural consequences of the organization of these cartilages, 
which will be found not to be alike in every part. | 

_ Repeated exammation of it anteriorly and towards its base, 
only goes to confim its similarity to other cartilages, properly so 
called: it is white, flexible, frangible, and homogeneous. As 
we approach the borders and the posterior part, it loses its ho- 
mogeneous characters: it is no longer frangible; and in being 
rent discovers a fibro-filamentous texture. Still more poste- 
riorly, the fibro-cartilaginous organization is more manifest, and 
here, on an attentive. view, seem to exist isolated cartilaginous 
knobs, surrounded by substance entirely fibrous. Lastly, the 
extreme posterior end is fibro-adipose, and is confounded with 
the fatty frog. Now, if we recall to mind—lst. that the carti- 
laginous tissue possesses but in a very low degree the vital pro- 
perties; (contractility, sensibility;) 2dly. that inflammation 
excited within it by external irritation, proceeds very tardily 
and commonly ends in caries; 3dly. that caries spreads so long 
as any continuous cartilage is left—it will not be difficult to ex- 
plain the first part of the problem. For instance, admit that 
caries is already established within the anterior part, or in the 
base, of one of the lateral cartilages : the mortified spot in such _ 
tissue will communicate irritation and consequent caries to all _ 
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around it. If, with a view to cut off this contamination, we 
destroy the carious spot with the iron or some caustic, we pro- 
duce another kind of irritation,. which, in the majority of cases, 
also ends in caries, even, prior to the separation of the slough ; 


being from its nature capable of granulation, ‘and in consequence 
exposed to the air, speedily takes on inflammation and caries, 

and we have all our work to de over again. And there will 
arrive a time even when one cannot employ cauterization with- 
out danger; when the caries has destroyed the cartilage down 
to the capsular ligament which it covers, or when the cartilage 
has become so attenuated that the caustic can no longer sepa- 
rate but a thin pellicle from it. What isto be done under such 
circumstances? It seems to me not to admit of hesitation : 
the cartilage is the carious part ; 1t must be removed; and es- 
pecially may be since the operatior does not render the horse so 
useless as has been represented. 

_. The two first cases clearly demonstrate that this sees is not 
built upon specious reasoning alone: it harmonizes with the 
facts; it arises out of them. In both these horses, caries exist- 
ed anteriorly to. any treatment; which accounts for the ineffica- 
ciousness of the sublimate ; even though in one case applied a 
second time: the operation ‘therefore became indispensable. ; 


the cases IIT and IV, although the fibro-cartilaginous tissue is 
carious, yet, there being here demonstrable cellular tissue, we 
_ can conceive the part capable of an eliminatory inflammation : 
and we shall with more reason look for this, should one of those 
_ cartilaginous knobs, surrounded by fibro -cellular tissue, happen 
to be the seat of the caries. According to this, the solution of 
_ the second part of the problem becomes equally obvious; the 
_ salutary effects of the caustic and iron being explicable as fol- 
lows :—In destroying parts contiguous to the caries, a slough is 
produced the same as in cauterization of caries in the anterior 
portion of the cartilage; but an effect that cannot follow there, 
is produced here, in this more vascular tissue: the character of 
the inflammation becomes changed, it assumes the suppurative 
form; granulations arise (though tardily) underneath the slough, 

which is elevated and detached by the pus; and the wound, 

now a simple one, speedily cicatrises. 

.. There are even instances of spontaneous cures of carious car- 

tilage of the heel. One occurred this very year at the Alfort 
School. The subject of it was placed under the care of pupil 
Leroy ; the actual cautery had been tried twice ; caustics ano- 
ther time ; but the caries remained. The horse halted and 
suffered greatly. Nothing but emollient poultices were applied, 


~~ 


or else, should the slough first be detached, the cartilage, hot \ 


If, on the other hand, the sinus is situated in the heel, asin - 
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when, some time afterwards, he perceived a greenish slough pro- 
truding, about the size of a large pea. This was followed by 
cicatrization of the wound, and the horse was restored sound 
to his master. i 

After what has been advanced, one would scarcely believe 
that M. Bareyre could have settled this question so perempto- 
rily in favour of one of these two methods; and particularly as 
nothing appears in the three cases he has related to warrant 
such an inconsiderate decision. But what surprises me still 
more is that this veterinarian has gone so far as to assert ‘‘ that 
almost invariably after the operation, the animal becomes lame 
for life; even in the most simple cases, and when the operation 
has been performed under the most favourable circumstances 
and with the greatest dexterity.” What can have induced M. 
Bareyre to depict the operation in such dismal colours? I do 
not pretend to answer this query ; but I can assure him, that of 
above thirty horses which I have operated or witnessed being 
operated on for quittor, a very small proportion remained lame. 
Among others, | may draw his attention to Butholle’s horse, 
a plasterer, at Courdimanche, from whose foot my father re- 
moved, in my presence, not only the cartilage, but even the 
sole and a portion of the coffin bone, which had been fractured. 
Three months after this, the same horse underwent the opera- 
tion for quittor, which had been produced in the opposite carti- 
lage by tight ligatures. Notwithstanding all this, the animal 
got quite sound, and works in harness at this present day. Lest 
my own particular cases should appear to M. Bareyre unsatis- 
factory, 1 will remind him of a case related at the end of his 
own work by M. Gerard, Veterinary Surgeon of Artillery ; who 
says, ‘‘ for these last ten years, at least, every horse on which I 
have operated for quittor has gone with the diseased foot un- 
shod until he was perfectly recovered ;” which certainly must 
mean that the horses became sound. I might also quote cases 
from the Dictionary of Hurtrel d’Arboval, in further confirma- 
tion of this. : 

M. Renauit thinks he has established the following general 
positions :— | : 

Ist. That it is an error to suppose that, zn all cases, caustics 
are preferable to extirpation. | 

2nd. That extirpation ought to be adopted, 

A. Whenever the anterior part, or the base of the cartilage, 
is the seat of the caries. | 

B. Whenever there is a sinus in the heel, penetrating very 
deep and running forwards. 

C. Whenever the cartilage, although itself healthy, is iso- 
lated by suppuration. i 
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8rd. That our practice ought to be restricted to caustics and 
the iron whenever the caries is confined to the superior border 
or posterior extremity of the cartilage, and whenever the sinus 
does not run deep. Jour. de Méd. Vétér. et Comp. 


There is Paper on the same Subject in the Journal Pratique de 
_ Méd. Vétérinaire for September, by CuaRLEsT Prevost, 
_ Veterinary Surgeon at Geneva; wherein he informs us— 


_ That quittor is by no means frequent in his part of the coun- 
try; at least that down to the present time he has attended 
only ten cases of the disease. That of these cases — Five were 
cured by extirpation of the diseased parts; three by the me- 
thod practised by the ancients, and recently revived by the Di- 
rector of the Alfort School: viz. the application of caustic to 
the carious part; one by cauterization ; (alone ;) the tenth re- 
sisted both caustics and cauterization, and was not permitted to 
be subjected to the operation of extirpation. 
. After briefly detailing these ten cases, M. Prevost concludes 
by saying he is of opinion— 
Ist. That Girard’s method is the least painful, the most ex- 
peditious, and that which leaves behind the least consequent 
disorganization. At the same time he agrees with Girard in 
considering the practice inapplicable in those cases in which 
the quarters or heels are in a state of suppuration, the sole 
-under-run, the base of the cartilage and the coffin bone carious. 
2dly. That the removal of the quarter and entire extirpation 
of the lateral cartilage, though a nice and difficult operation, is 
not to intimidate us: supposing it to be skilfully performed, 
the first two dressings* being all that require further care. 
Well-applied and uniform compression is very essential; and 
it may be most conveniently effected with tape broader 
than is commonly used. The first dressing ought not to be 
removed until the fifth day in summer, the seventh in winter ; | 
the second, on the fourth or sixth day, depending on the sea- 
son. I take particular care to make the border of the crust 
next to the wound as thin as possible, and to weaken it so above 
that it leaves but a thin edge. I do not know that I have any 
right to ascribe my success to these little precautions ; but my 
cures have invariably been complete and unattended with de- 
formity of the hoof: at all events these little attentions cost us 
nothing, and, if effectual at all, must contribute to restora- 
‘tion. ) ! 


a * Pledgets of tow soaked in some spirituous stimulant,—tincture of aloes, 
wine, brandy and water, &c. 
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A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE DISEASES. OF 
THE HOOFS OF SHEEP. | 
PROFESSOR STONIG has published the result of his re- 
searches into the nature of these foot-maladies, including 
their symptoms, diagnostics, causes, and treatment. He makes 
three divisions of them :—sporadic, epizootic, and contagi- 
ous diseases. The sporadic affections have their origin in ex- 
ternal injury, from any pointed or gritty substance that may 
penetrate the horn; or else in excessive growth of hoof, which 
by inflection at the toe interferes with progression. In these 
cases, the removal of the cause is in general all that is requir- 
ed: should inflammation however have been excited, the foot 
may be immersed in cold water or snow, or the horn cut away 
until the blood comes ; which is to be suffered to stream in suf- 
ficient quantity, and the wound afterwards bound up with tar. 

In many flocks, every year, in the autumnal, winter, and 
spring seasons, several of the sheep become lame; an evil as- 
cribable to the corrosive effects of exposure of the hoof to the 
constant moisture and muck of their habitations. Hoofs dry 
by nature, such as the merinos have, suffer most from this en- 
zootic disease. The treatment consists in avoiding the exist- 
ing causes as much as possible, and in paring the hoofs and 
afterwards sprinkling powdered blue vitriol upon the raw parts. 

Another malady is the festered cleft—characterized by inflam- 
mation of the soft parts of the extremity of the foot, and ac- 
companied by vesicular and suppurative eruptions. It is also 
attended with fever, and may be regarded as epizootic. In 
most cases this issue proves its own cure; though lotions of 
salt and water, and applications of tar assist the recovery. 

It is often difficult to distinguish this last:\disease from a con- 
tagious affection, in some stages resembling it, named rot. 
This is a disease that appears to have been unknown in Germany 
prior to the introduction of merino sheep. It is decidedly con- 
tagious, and so in the true sense of the word—requiring wme- 
diate contact. The most approved remedies for it, externally 
applied, are-—blue vitriol in powder, sulphuric acid mixed with 
oil of turpentine, diluted sulphuric acid, distilled vinegar, oil of 
turpentine, cegyptiacum. Any of these may prove serviceable 
after the hoof has undergone the necessary paring; but a 
compound from which the author has seen the happiest effects, 
is a mixture of two parts of tar and one of oil of turpentine, 
with one part of muriatic acid and four parts of finely powder- 
ed blue vitriol. The mode of preparing it, is to put the tar into 
a wooden or earthen vessel, add the turpentine slowly, stirring 
the mixture all the while, then the muriatic acid, and lastly the 
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blue vitriol. This application is not intended to be used until 
after the foot has been properly pared and cleaned; and it 
must be repeated so long as any disease remains. Jour. de Méd. 


Vet. et Comp. 
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HOVE, hoven, blown, are the terms vulgarly used to denote 
‘that distressing and dangerous malady to which ruminating 
nimals, cows in particular, but sometimes oxen, sheep, and 
even goats, are subject, from gorging their paunches with luxu- 
viant and growing succulent green-food, especially clover. It 
is a case, when it occurs, demanding immediate aid, should 
which not be at hand or fail to afford the required relief, the 
animal, after running or staggering about, wild and frantic with 
pain, precipitates itself upon the ground, and, overwhelmed with 
agony, becomes convulsed and dies. The immediate cause of 
all this distress being over-distention of the paunch with air, 
produced by the indigestion of the green food with which its. 
cavity is crammed, the remedy, as every cattle-man knows, con- 
sists in making an opening into the paunch, such as will give 
‘Tree vent to its gaseous contents. Sometimes a common awl is 
used for this purpose; more commonly a pen-knife: the most 
convenient and effectual instrument is a trocar, similar, but 
onger, to the one employed by surgeons in tapping for dropsy. 
M. Chretien, Veterinary Surgeon, a Vermanton (Yonne) has 
‘made some improvements in the construction of the canula of 
the trocar, having, as he says, experienced some inconveniences 
the course of practice with the one in common use. This 
sanula is made of tin, (silver would answer the purpose still 
etter?) and is six inches in length, the diameter being the 
same as in others. The sides of the inferior third of the tube 
ire pierced with twelve or fifteen small holes, which serve to 
rive vent to the gas and frothy matters, in case the canula 
ould be pushed against the alimentary mass, or some of 
these matters should gain admittance into its canal. A metal- 
plate, soldered to it externally, about the third of an inch 
low the superior end of the canula, defends the wound from 
ejected matters; and through this two holes are punched, 
me above, the other below, to which the circular band is at- 
hed that retains the tube in its place: the band requiring 
tightening according as the distention of the belly becomes re- 
Neved. When the gas has made he escape, the mouth of the 
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tube is closed with a cork, to prevent the entrance of the exter- 
nal air; and five or six hours afterwards, providing no fresh 
gas is disengaged on the removal of the cork, the canula may 
be withdrawn. This precaution is useful in mephitic indiges- 
tions complicated with distention of the paunch ; in which it is 
occasionally necessary to leave the canula in for several days, 
‘in consequence of a renewal of the fermentation. The wound 
should be covered over with a plaster of pitch mixed with com- 
mon turpentine. | 
M. Chretien has constructed a similar instrument of less di- 
mensions for practice on sheep aud goats; althouth, as he 
justly remarks, to these animals the professional man 1s rarely 
called: still, such an instrument might prove highly useful in 
the hands of farmers and graziers ; and those individuals who 
have large herds and flocks do not consult their own interest 
when they neglect to provide themselves with means so simple 
and cheap, which in the season of their being required, may 
turn out to be an invaluable life-preserver to their live stock in 
general, 


Conmmunicattons and Cases. 
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ON RABIES CANINA. By W. Yovartr. 
(Continued from page 31.) | 
Post-mortem Appearances. 


THE tongue usually swelled, discoloured on the dorsum, vary- 
ing from a dark red to a dingy purple, more red mingling to- 
wards the point and edges. The large papille near the root 
of the tongue prominent. The sublingual glands generally 
enlarged, with appearances of inflammation; and the lesser 
glands under the membrane of the mouth likewise tumefied. 
I suspect that an occasional enlargement of these has been 
mistaken for pustules. No particular redness or engorgement 
of, or about the frenulum lingue, whether the dog has or has 
not been wormed. All the glands concerned in the secretion 
of saliva increased in size and vascularity. Some inflammatory 
appearance extending over the arch of the palate, and the 
whole of the fauces. The tonsils enlarged, and sometimes 
considerably inflamed. I do not recollect a single case in which 
the tonsils have not been affected, and to this affection of the 
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tonsils, and probable deficiency of mucus to lubricate the pas- 
: . the throat, I partly attribute the insatiable thirst of the 
bid dog. ! 

isetion of minute vessels on the back of the epiglottis: 
metimes merely a few ramifications; occasionally a beautiful 
net-work of vessels. When much injection upon the epiglottis 
the membrane covering the arytenoid cartilage is likewise 
ascular. ‘The edge of the epiglottis is frequently thickened 
Intense and never-failing inflammation at the angle at the 
ack of the larynx, behind the epiglottis. The appearances 
sented by the trachea very uncertain, varying from the 
epest inflammation, and that extending even to the bronchie, 
a perfect freedom from unusual vascularity. The membrane 
f the bronchie occasionally highly inflamed, and the bron- 
ial passages, and the lower part of the treachea filled with a 
iscid or bloody spume. But this, contrary to the opinion of 
some continental writers, comparatively seldom occurring and 
not characteristic of the disease. } . 

In a few instances, inflammation of the substance of the 
lungs; more rarely, congestion; but very singular patches of 
inflammation on the pleure, and, sometimes, on the pleurz of 
one lung only. : 
_ The cesophagus rarely affected; the stomach invariably. 
Vascularity and redness, in some cases confined to the ruge, 
and not much exceeding the blush upon the healthy stomach 
during digestion; but more frequently descending between the 
ugee, and occupying a considerable portion of the mucous coat. 
nfined occasionally to the cardiac portion, or more intense 
ere ; but, in a few instances, extending and with the deepest 
ntensity over the whole of the stomach. Spots of ecchymosis, 
arying from the magnitude of a pin’s head to that of a large 
ea, very generally, but not invariably found. They appear 
na few cases, where the slizht degree of inflammation would 
ot warrant the expectation of them; and they never fail to 
company deep and general inflammation. These spots con- 
ain a central depression, often sinking deep into the coats 
f the stomach. A variable quantity of indigesta in the sto- 
ich ; not the grass eagerly sought for by dogs in health, nor 
e bits of stick, or small stones, or pieces of coal, swallowed 
‘puppies, during the period of dentition; nor the execrement 
aten by some dogs, and particularly by spaniels under the in- 
uence of a depraved appetite; but a strangely mingled mass 
straw, hay, hair, horse-dung, and earth. In some instances 
e stomach perfectly distended with these substances, which 
‘Occupy even the duodenum and jejunum. 
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When no indigesta are found, there is a fluid resembling the 
deepest chocolate mingled with olive, and staining the mucous 
coat; or, still darker, like coffee, yet communicating no stain. 
When neither the indigesta nor the fluid appear, it will be 
discovered on inquiry that the dog has vomited much hair, hay, 
aud straw. POs | 

_ The outer vessels of the stomach usually turgid. 

If there be much inflammation of the stomach, it extends. to 
the duodenum, and, occasionally to the small intestines; but — 
in no case is there the slightest discharge of blood from the 
vessels of the mucous coat. 

If the inflammation of the stomach be slight, the bowels are 
not affected. : : i 

The other abdominal viscera, present no peculiar morbid ap- 
pearance. : | 

If much fever has attended the progress of the disease, the 
parietes of the ventricles of the heart exhibit: the deep colour 
of carditis, and spots of ecchymosis are found upon the mem- 
branes lining the ventricles; but, in most cases, no vestige of 
_ disease can be traced in the heart. hon 

The brain. will usually display some vascularity of the mem- - 
branes, particularly of the pia mater: the degree of this vascu- 
larity depending on the previous phrenitis. When the animal 
has exhibited no great ferocity or delirium, little inflammation 
of the meninges appearing. I have never seen much increased 
vascularity of the cerebral substance. 

- Inevery case the medulla oblongata is affected. Occasionally, 
an injection of the membranes, curiously marked, when com- 
pared. with a portion of the spinal cord below, or the cerebral 
mass above. The substance of the medulla oblongata, and. 
-especally of the corpora olivaria, generally presenting increased 
vascularity. Minute specks of blood following the scalpel, and 
the greyish yellow of the corpus olivarium having a shght hue 
of pink mingled with it. 

I have seen vascularity of the membranes through the whole 
of the spinal cord, and, in a few mstances, this vascularity has _ 
increased about the lumbar region; but, generally speaking, no — 
decisive trace of disease is to be found in any part of the ver- 
tebral canal. 


Cases or Communications, addressed to the Editor of the Veterinarian, at.the . 
Printer’s, (post paid) will meet with due consideration. 


John Hill, Printer, Black Horse Court, Fleet Street. 
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ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 
e (Continued from page 45.) _ | | 
ERTAIN TERMS used in descriptive anatomy may require 


me explanation. 
The anatomist views the body in the erect position; the limbs 
preserving, in the direction of the tendeacy of the weight, per- 
pendicular lines in respect to the trunk, and parallel lines in re- 
gard to the correspondent fore and hind feet, and also, in the 
transverse direction, in relation to one foot to its fellow; the 
ad and neck maintaining their natural degrees of elevation and 
urvature; the tail erect. In this position, the anatomist as- 
umes, to aid him in his descriptions, that an imaginary plane 
xtends through the body, bisecting it into lateral halves; this 
continued through the neck and head, and descends between 
elegs. The correlative terms, superior and mferior, anterior 
nd posterior, require no elucidation, unless it be in regard to 
head and neck : the line bounding the superior regions is 
onsidered to extend from the tip of the coccyx over the occiput 
the upper lip; that forming the inferior boundary, from the 
wer lip, along the under jaw, down the neck, and along the 
elly, with some interruption in the croup, to the extremity of 
ne tail. The adoption of the compounds of these terms, leads 
still further accuracy in description : such are antero-superior, 
ntero-inferior, supero-anterior, infero-anterior, &c. Antero-supe- 
or denotes the anterior compartment of the superior region : 
ro-anterior, the superior compartment of the anterior region ; 
soon. Jnner and outer express relation to the bisecting 
ne, running through the median or mesian region: but the 
mpounds mesio-superior, mesio-posterior, &c. have no reference 
thatever to the mesian or middle regions: they simply imply 
middle compartments of the superior and posterior regions. 
Vou. I.—No. 3. F 
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According to this arrangement, every distinct part, the head, 
neck, shoulder, quarter, arm, thigh, &c. is divided, by imagi- 
nary lines, into five regions :—superior, inferior, anterior, poste- 
rior, and middle; each of which is subdivisible into three minor 
compartments: e.g. the superior region is distinguishable, if 
required, into antero-superior, mesio-superior, and postero- 
superior ; the anterior into supero-anterior, mesio-anterior, and 
infero-anterior ; and so with the others. Without such know- 
ledge, the anatomical detail, to follow, might prove perplexing 
or even unintelligible: by its possession, the work of the ana- 
tomist is abridged and facilitated ; the task of the student ren- 
dered less wearisome and more profitable. 


OF THE TRUNK. 


Tue trunk comprehends the vertebral chain, the thorax, and 
the pelvis. ai | 


1.—THE VERTEBRAL CHAIN. 


Also called the spine, vulgarly the back-bone, reaches from 

the occiput to the sacrum, constituting the bony structure of 
the neck, back, and loins, and consists of 30 separate pieces, 
denominated vertebre, which are classed, in accordance with the 
part they enter into the formation of, into cervical, dorsal, and 
lumbar. . ne? 
- Configuration. It bears altogether a resemblance to an 8, 
providing the letter be reversed, turned in the horizontal direc- 
tion, and an additional curve given to it; thus, ~~~. Pro- 
ceeding from the vertex with more or less crest-like curve, it 
sinks into a bend in the opposite direction at the posterior part 
of the neck ; from this, in the back, it at first gradually rises, 
but shortly afterwards pursues the horizontal line, or even dips 
a little: in the loins, however, it rises very perceptibly, forming 
an arch of considerable extent, which, posteriorly, is completed 
by the declivity of the coccyx. | | 


OF THE VERTEBRA IN GENERAL. 


Conformation. The vertebre bear a common resemblance, one 
to another, manifested by the following general characters. 
Every vertebra is in form symmetrical, and presents middle and 
lateral divisions, 1st. The middle consists of the body, a cylin- 
drical solid part, having a convex surface anteriorly, a concave 
one posteriorly, and both roughened by the implantation of the 
intervertebral substances ; the arch, extended transversely from 
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the sides over the body, so as to include its superior surface; 
and this surmounted by the spinous process; lastly, the verte- 
bral, spinal, or medullary hole. 2nd. The sides present two 
transverse processes, jutting outward; four articulatory pro- 
_ cesses, two anterior and two posterior, having smooth surfaces 
_ for articulation with those of the vertebrae next to them; four 
notches, the excavations between the arch and the body, con- 
_ stituting, by opposition with others in the contiguous vertebre, 
_ the holes of conjugation. 


CERVICAL VERTEBRE. 


Larger than the others, and differ more remarkably in their 
individual conformation.—In number, seven; and named ac- 
cording to their numerical order, beginning from the head : the 
first, however, has got the designation of atlas, and the second, 
of axis or vertebra dentata.—In figure, quadrangular. Body, 
oblong; anterior surface of it, smooth, convex, heart-shaped, 
apex turned downwards; posterior surface, correspondently 
concave. The vertebral hole is larger than in the other classes, 
and semi-oval in figure. Two spinous processes; the crest or 
Superior one is bifid, cleft and divergent posteriorly, united at a 
sharp angle anteriorly; the inferior (the additional) spinous 
process is curved like an S reversed and inclined ~ —; being con- 
vex and prominent posteriorly, sharp-edged and curved upwards 
anteriorly. The transverse processes are very broad, but. short, 
arise from the body as well as the arch, are bifid, presenting 
four projecting ends, two forwards, two backwards, and are 
each perforated by a foramen, which transmits the vertebral ar- 
tery and vein. The articular processes are large, directed hori- 
zontally forwards and backwards, and present. broad surfaces 
or articulation; those on the anterior looking upwards and 
nwards, those of the posterior downwards and outwards. The 
notches are found between the articular processes and the body. 


DORSAL VERTEBR&. 


_ Volume, less than that of either of the other classes.—Num- 
_ ber, eighteen ; (in some instances, nineteen ;) distinguished by 
their numerical order, counting from the neck backwards. 
Body, small; short, thick, and semi-circular; flattened supe- 
Norly, prominent and edged inferiorly ; anteriorly, smooth, con- 
vex, and heart-shaped ; posteriorly, correspondently concave. 
At the junction of the arch with the body are situated four 
- Small cup-shaped articular surfaces, two presented forwards, two 
_ backwards, which in conjunction with those next to them form © 
2 
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sockets for the reception of the heads of the ribs. The verte- 
bral foramen is of less diameter than in the neck, and is oval — 
from side to side. Spinous process, long and flattened on its 
sides; thick and triangular or prismatic at its root; presenting 
a sharpened edge forwards, a flat or obtuse border backwards ; 
thick, irregular, and tuberous at its summit. Transverse pro- 
cesses, short and thick, incurvated upwards, and tuberous at 
their extremities; their sides presenting circular articulatory 
surfaces for the tubercles of the ribs. Articular processes, very 
short and proceeding from the roof of the arch : the anterior, face 
upwards ; the posterior, downwards and backwards. There are 
only two notches, and these are smaller than those of the cer- 
vical; they are situated between the posterior articulatory pro- 
cesses and the costal surfaces upon the body. 


LUMBAR VERTEBRE. 


Volume, between that of the cervical and dorsal.— Number, 
in some subjects five, in others six. Body, short and thick ; 
flattened superiorly, prominent inferiorly ; and bearing much re- 
semblance to that of a dorsal, only that it is something larger, 
is oval from side to side, and thicker anteriorly than posteriorly : 
its articulatory convexity in front and concavity behind assume 
also rather an oval than a heart shape. The vertebral hole is 
simi-circular, and of larger diameter than in the dorsal verte- 
bre. The spinous process is shorter than most of the dorsal ; 
has broad flat sides; protuberates at the front of its summit ; and 
stands erect with a very slight inclination forwards. The trans- 
verse processes, stand out horizontally, at right angies from the 
body, slightly inclined in the form of arches; are long and 
broad ; flattened above and below; and gibbous at their extremi- 
ties. The articulatory processes, though small when compared 
with the cervical, are larger than the dorsal ; they project from 
the roof of the arch in the horizontal direction: the anterior, 
protuberate at their extremities, are wide apart, and present 
concavities inwards ; the posterior, are nearer together, and pre- 
sent convexities outwards. The notches are similar to those in 
the dorsal vertebre. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE, VERTEBRE. 


Of the cervical, four vertebre are distinguished by peculiar 
characters. : 


Tue First VERTEBRA, inappropriately named the atlas, 
(for the head is suspended from it instead of being supported. by 
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 it,) is defective in the essential vertebral properties ; being sim- 
ply an irregular ring with broad projecting sides. It has no 
Day; the place being in part supplied, in the articulated spine, 
by the odontoid process of the second vertebra, for the recep- 
tion of which, the infero-posterior part of the ring is made 
smooth and articulatory ; this somewhat reduces the dimensions 
of the vertebral hole, though it remains even then the most ca- 
_ pacious of any, and measures more from side to side than con- 
 trariwise: its inferior surface is deeply impressed by the odon- 
 toid ligaments. It has no superior spinous process, but there 
is a prominence in the situation of it; and the inferior spine is 
shorter, thicker, and more obtuse than the others. The trans- 
verse processes are broad undivided lateral plates, sloping 
_ downwards, perforated by three pairs of foramina :—one posteri- 
_orly to their middles, through which run the vertebral arteries ; 
two through their anterior parts, one of which is directed out- 
wards and downwards, the other runs inward and opens into 
the vertebral canal: the latter give exit to the sub-occipital 
nerves. The anterior articular processes are represented by four 
horizontal projections, with simicircular borders, whose internal 
surfaces are smooth, placed opposite each other, and together 
form two lateral concavities for the reception of the condyles 
of the occipital bone. The posterior articular processes are 
_ , formed into broad, triangular, convex, smooth surfaces, looking 
~ backwards, with an inclination inwards. 


_ Tue Seconp VERTEBRA, or azis, also denominated the den- 
tata (from a peculiar projection anteriorly, which in the human 
_ subject is resembled to a tooth) is the largest of the cervical class, 
_ exceeding the others however more in length than in breadth. 
The body is elongated, and (in place of a hemi-spherical termi- 
nation) anteriorly, presents the remarkable process named the 
odontoid, which is smooth and convex below, where it articu- 
lates with the infero-posterior part of the ring of the atlas; ex-. 
cavated and impressed above by the odontoid ligaments. The 
spinous process is very broad, and forms an elevated crest, 
bifid posteriorly. In front of the body are two oval foramina, 
_ corresponding to the holes of conjugation. The transverse pro- 
cesses are slender, and have only posterior extremities ; the 
holes through them are also small. The anterior articular pro- 
_ Cess are represented by two broad ovoid smooth surfaces ; unit- 
ed with the sides of the odontoid projection ; and sloped off 
backwards, both above and below, to admit of free motion be- 
tween them and the posterior articular surfaces of the atlas. . 


Tue Tuirp, Fourrn, and Firru possess the genuine cha- 
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racters of cervical vertebra, and closely resemble one another ; 
the third however has commonly a more elevated superior spine 
than either of the others, and is narrower across the mesio-— 
superior part of the body, measuring from the roots of the arti- 
cular processes: which dimension increases in the fourth, but is 
greatest in the fifth. 


Tue Sixtu has no inferior spine; and its transverse pro- 
cesses are trifid, consisting each of three eminences. 


Tue SEVENTH CERVICAL VERTEBRA is the shortest, and 
in its general conformation partakes of the character of the 
first dorsal. Its body posteriorly presents two semilunar arti- 
cular hollows for the formation of the sockets for the ribs. The 
superior spine is elevated and sharp. The transverse processes 
are short, obtuse, and not perforated. } 

Of the dorsal vertebre, the distinctions are less numerous 
and striking. 


Tue First Dorsat VERTEBRA has a cervico-dorsal confor- 
mation, manifested in the form of the body, ‘the length and— 
sharpness of the spinous process, the protuberance and single- 
ness of the transverse processes, the breadth and direction of 
the articular processes. 


THE Seconp Dorsat VERTEBRA differs from the others 
in the curvation of its spine backwards, against that of the 
third ; and in the breadth and direction of its anterior articular 
processes. _ av 

The other dorsal vertebrae are distinguishable principally 
from the comparative form and. length of their spines. The 
first spine is short compared to the second, and terminates in a 
sharp’ apex; the second has a broader extremity, and in some 
instances is bifid; the succeeding grow broader and more ob- 
tuse at their ends until they assume a form similar to those of 
the lumbar vertebree. The fifth spine is generally the longest ; 
the 12th or 13th the first that assumes the lumbar character. 

M. Girard correctly observes, also, that the articular depres- 
sions upon their bodies for the heads of the ribs are less deeply 
marked as we proceed backwards. ; 


Tue ErcHtEeENtTH VERTEBRA, and the seventeenth gene- 
rally, have no articular surfaces upon their transverse processes, 
but whole ones upon their bodies for the ribs. 

In the lumbar region, 

Tue First, Seconp, and Tu1rp have broader spines, and 
their articular processes are nearer together; THe Fourtu 
possesses a surface for articulation with the fifth on each trans- 
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verse process; Tur Firru assumes somewhat of the character 
of the first piece of the sacrum, and has four surfaces for arti- 
ulation on its transverse processes ; two anteriorly, opposed to 
hose on the fourth; two posteriorly, adapted to similar sur- 
ces on the sacrum. ) oe ee wey: 


DISEASES OF HORSES IN INDIA. 


By C. Percivaut, late Veterinary Surgeon, His Majesty’s 11th 
| Light Dragoons. — 


T is with much pleasure I avail myself of the opportunity which 
iow offers through the medium of the “‘ Veterinarian” of sub- 
mitting for the perusal of the Profession the subjoined cases of 
Dislocation; an accident, although very common in the human 
subject, I believe in the horse (at least so far as my own ob- 
ervation has extended) to be confined to one bone; and even 
n this single instance (from the fact of its not having been no- 
iced by any of our Veterinary Writers, with the exception of 
e Author of the ‘‘ Elementary Veterinary Lectures ’’) appear- 
ng unknown to practitioners in general: circumstances which 
duce me to tender them for insertion in your Journal. Hav- 
ng, in the course of my professional avocations met with no 
ess than eight cases, and five of them within the space of little 
nore than two years, during my residence in India, I am in- 
lined to believe dislocation to be much more frequent than 
4nelish Practitioners in that country are probably aware: at 
llevents, of more frequent occurrence in India than in England ; 
obably arising from the peculiar manner in which not only 
oop-horses, but horses generally are tzed up, whether in camp 
rcantonments; of which it may not be amiss to preface the 
vases with a brief description. OR Ge TR | 
In the fore part of the stall, on either side, is driven into the 
round a strong wooden peg, about two feet long; and to each 
f these pegs is made fast a rope or side-line coming from the 
collar: in this manner is the head confined. Sumilar pegs to 
hose already mentioned ave driven into the ground fifteen or 
twenty feet distant from the hind legs, to which two strong 
Opes are fastened, coming from leathern straps encircling the 
lind pasterns, and secured within the hollow of the heel ; the 
Straps being padded and lined to prevent their chafing or rub- 
bing off the hair. eae iy : 
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I am inclined to think that in the majority of cases, disloca- 
tion happens either from the horse being hurt in the stall, or in 
the act of lying down, or in making a violent effort to rise when 
down. | 

This method of confining horses in their stalls, not only sub- 
jects them to greater liability to be injured; but they all of them 
experience from it more or less difficulty in lying down, and 
more still in rising when down; for the ropes not only fetter 
the legs, but are every now and then themselves becoming en- 
tangled with one another. As might be anticipated, what proves 
an ageravation to this evil, is their not being allowed sufficient 
length of rope to admit of much alteration of posture ; which is 
owing to great numbers being so vicious that unless the man 
who looks after such an animal took the precaution to secure 
the hind legs, it would be highly dangerous for any stranger to 
approach him, and be even attended with risk to the man him- 
self while in the act of cleaning him. 

So that the animal is kept standing with his legs fettered and 
extended for many hours, and frequently for days and even 
weeks together, unless the eye of the: master chance to be di- 
rected that way: this proves a cause (I cannot help thinking) 
of the disease termed Kumree or Kummeree ; which is an af- 
fection of the loins, and a malady horses in India are very sub- 
ject to.* ! 


DISLOCATION OF THE PATELLA. 


Cask I. 


Meerat, Sept. 23, 1824. A dun horse, five years old, the pro- 
perty of Lieutenant —-, of the 11th Dragoons, was found by 
the groom on entering the stable on the morning of the 23rd of 
Sept. 1824, so lame that he was incapable of moving from one 
side of the stall to the other. On the owner calling upon me, 
to visit the horse, he observed he thought his leg was broken ; 
in fact said, that “‘ he would never more be worth sixpence.” 

I according visited the animal, and found him standing with 
the off hind leg projected. backwards, the foot and pastern flexed _ 
to their utmost, with perfect inability of extension forwards, a 
slight swelling on the outside of the stifle-joint, accompanied 


* Kumree is commonly spoken of as a Stroke of the Wind, from the suppo- 
sition that it arises from the horse being exposed to the wind or a current of 
air. 
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with some degree of tenderness. I made the gentleman ac- 
uainted with the nature of the case, (which did not much 
en his alarm), and immediately set about reducing it in the 
wine manner. | . 
nassistant having carried the limb forwards and upwards, 
rds the abdomen, in order to extend as much as possible 
he stifle-joint, I applied my hand to the outer angle of the 
atella, which, in the act of depressing and at the same time 
tly forcing forwards and upwards, the extensor muscles 
ddenly drew into its proper situation, and the horse walked 
ut of the stable perfectly sound. 
he after-treatment consisted simply in administering a ca- 
artic, using the cold bath and evaporating lotion to the stifle; 
h strict injunctions that he should be kept as quiet as pos- 
e, and not allowed to lie down for at least a fortnight. At 
e expiration of three weeks he resumed his accustomed exer- 
ise, without experiencing any inconvenience whatever from the 
cident. : ; : 
Case Ii. 
Meerat, Oct. 27, 1824. Captain ———-—, of the 11th Dra- 
ons, sent for me on the evening of the 27th of Oct. 1824, to 
achesnut colt, four years old, belonging to him, which he 
ated in his note, was so lame that they could not get him out 
he stall, or rather box in which he was standing. 
On visiting him, I found the patella dislocated outwards, ac- 
mpanied with precisely the same symptoms as detailed in the 
eceding case. . I immediately set about affecting a reduction 
‘it, in the manner I have already described, which I had no 
joner accomplished than it was immediately displaced again ; 
e same thing occurring half a dozen times within the space of 
minutes ; so that I had almost begun to despair of keeping 
in its place at all; when to my satisfaction, by retaining it 
ere for some time after reduction, all was left well. 
He was kept tied up about a fortnight (subjected to the same 
eatment as the former case), at the expiration of which time, 
¢ in training he resumed his gallops, without showing any 
whatever of lameness. 


Case III. 


eerat, May 6, 1825. A dun horse, belonging to Captain 
———’s troop, was reported to me by the Farrier-Major as 
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be ng so lame (apparently from cramp) that he could scarcely — 


— 
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draw his near hind leg after him. The limb was drawn back- 
wards, and felt quite stiff, the foot and pastern fixedly flexed, 
with total loss of power of extension. I found the patella was 
dislocated outwards; which having reduced, I adopted the same 
treatment as before mentioned,.and on the 23rd he was dis- 
charged from the hospital stable. 
June 16. Re-admitted this momming for a recurrence of the 
luxation. I replaced the bone, and ordered him to have a 
‘purging ball, the cold bath and evaporating lotion to the stifle ; 
and to be kept tied up. The bath and lotion were continued 
until the 25th, and then a liquid blister was applied to the stifle, 
which was once repeated. He was discharged perfectly sound 
on the 22nd of August. | 


Case IV. 


_ Camp, Mattra, Nov. 18, 1825. A grey horse, eight years old, 
belonging to Captain R— ’s troop, was reported to me by 
the Sergeant-Major, as being so bad with the cramp that he 
had not the least use in his near hind leg. I found the patella 
dislocated outwards, the limb being stretched out behind him, 
and quite stiff, when moved dragging the foot and pastern (which 
were very much flexed) along the ground. Having reduced it, 
I ordered him to be tied up, so that he could not lie down, and 
the same treatment had recourse to as in the foregoing cases. 

On the 19th, owing to the badness of our ground of encamp- 
ment, together with the scarcity of water, the regiment marched 
to Panu Gunge, a distance of between four and five miles, which 
he performed extremely well. He remained on the Sick Report 
until:the 29th, when he was discharged, and did not experience 
any further inconvenience. | 


Case V. 


Camp, Bhurtpoor, Feb. 4, 1826. When in the field, before 
the Fortress of Bhurtpoor, I had occasion to visit the Camp of 
the 16th Lancers, on the opposite side of the fort. : 

Previous to taking my departure, I was requested by the Ve- 
terinary Surgeon of the regiment to look at a horse belonging 
to an officer of the same corps, which he stated he had cas- 
trated about a week before, ever since which he: had been exces- 
sively lame. Prior to my seeing the horse, he observed it was a 
very extraordinary case, and one that he could not at all make 
out ; but looked upon it, as a case of lameness arising from ex- 
posure to cold, having had several similarly affected. 

1 
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/e accordingly proceeded, in company with the owner, and 
her officer of the regiment, to examine the horse. The in- 
tt I saw the case, without the slightest hesitation, I pro- 
ced it to be a dislocation of the patella outwards, pointing 
t to them a slight swelling observable on the outside of the 
le-joint ; to all of which little or no attention was paid, they 
imputing it to cold; and the circumstance of my having 
_two unsuccessful attempts to reduce it, tended to 
eth them in the opinion they had formed. 2 
however felt so confident in my own mind, as to the nature 
he case, that I made a third attempt, when after a great deal 
trouble, and using no small degree of force, I succeeded in 
eplacing the bone ; on which, to the astonishment of all pre-. 
, the animal walked as well as he had ever done in his life, 
hough they had not been able to move him from the place 
which he was picketted for upwards of a week. | 
Here the scene closed by the owner’s returning me his sincere 
anks for the service I had rendered him, having looked upon 
a hopeless case. 


N.B. The difficulty I experienced in reducing the disloca- 
ion in this instance, which was so much greater than in any 
the preceding cases, there can be no doubt arose from the 
ne having been so long displaced. | 


WORM IN THE EYE. 


Case I. 


Jovember 23, 1823. A brown horse, belonging to Captain 
——’s troop, was reported to me by the Farrier-Major, (on 

joing the 11th Dragoons,) for having an inflamed eye, he 
ting he believed that the animal had received some injury 
the eye had been dad for the last ten days or a fortnight. i 
ind the eye-lids nearly closed, the conjunctiva highly inflam- 
accompanied with a nebulous effusion obscuring the cornea 
aida, the vessels of which were red and tinged with blood. 
pening the eye-lids with my finger and thumb, I perceived 
mall white worm floating about within the aqueous humour, 
etimes at the superior, at other times the inferior, part of 
ne eye. I ordered him to be fed with bran mashes, with a 

lew of operating on him the following morning. In punctur- 
tg the cornea with a small lancet, at the posterior and inferjor 
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parts, near to its junction with the cornea opaca, as much out 
of the range of the pupil as possible, the young parasite made 
his escape with the aqueous humour, and was received upon a 
napkin held under the eye. ) 

The worm measured an inch and a quarter in length, was 
about the size of a piece of common sewing thread, perfectly 
white, and pomted at both ends. Viewed through a micro- 
scope, it resembled a piece of catgut: there were five luminous 
marks distinguishable upon one end of its body, supposed to be 
the head; farther backward there was an irregular luminous 
patch, from which two brilliant lines ran parallel to the other 
extremity. The after-treatment merely consisted of such reme- 
dies as were likely to subdue the inflammation :—Venesection, 
brisk cathartics, fomentations, and the exclusion of light from 
the eye. | 

Under such treatment the inflammation subsided, and the eye | 
became gradually clear; the effused lymph was absorbed, with 
the exception of that upon the spot where the cornea was punc- 
tured, which remained, about the size of a sixpence: to re- 
move this I had recourse to a variety of applications, but with- 
out conferring much benefit. I accordingly discharged him 
from the hospital stable on the 30th of December, the eye being 
im every other respect perfectly sound. | 

Still, however, this nebulous patch from time to time gradu- 
ally diminished in size; so much so that on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1824, it was not more than one half the size it was when 
the horse was discharged. | 


Case II. 


February 2, 1825. A dun horse, belonging to Captain C——’s 
troop, was discovered to have a violent attack of inflammation 
of the eye, supposed to have been occasioned by grass, or some 
foreign body, gettimg into it, as it exhibited no appearance 
whatever of ailment the previous evening. 

Owing to indisposition I was prevented from seeing him un- 
til the morning of the 5th, when the cornea lucida was parti- 
ally obscured from the nebulous effusion, the tunica conjunc- 
tiva lining the eye-lids highly inflamed, and the vessels shooting 
into the cornea red and very turgid. cy i 

The animal was very shy of approach on that side ; however, 
it did not require a very close inspection, for even while stand- 
ing at some distance from the animal I plainly saw a worm 
floating about in the aqueous humour. 

{ operated on him forthwith by puncturing the cornea in the 
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manner I have already described ; which done, the worm made 
,escape, and was if any thing both larger and longer than the 
e I have already given a description of. On making inquiry 
the Troop Serjeant-Major, he informed me he had observed 
he eye to look dull and heavy for some weeks previous to its 
gutting on ‘the white appearance, (alluding to the effusion of 
ymph into the transparent cornea) which he observed came in 
he course of the night, it having been perfectly clear at the 
le hour of the previous evening. Bee 
_ He was subjected to the same after-treatment as the preced- 
ng case. In the course of five or six days the cornea began 
o clear, the effused lymph being from time to time gradually 
emoved, and on the 12th of March he was discharged with a 
peck on the cornea, at the place it was punctured, about the 
ize of a pea or somewhat larger. 
On the 27th of May I found the opacity so much diminish- 
d that it required a close examination to detect it. Had not 
e former case been of such long standing, I have every rea- 
on to believe I should have been equally successful in the 
‘reatment of that likewise. Unless the worm is extracted, the 
vase invariably terminates in blindness. 


“xtratts from fForeiqn Fournals. 


WORMS IN THE EYES OF OXEN. 


By M. Cuatenaun, Veteriary Surgeon at Montmoreau, 
| : Charente. 


THIS disorder is so far from being novel that it caught my ob- 
servation in 1805, the year [I quitted the Alfort College, since 
which time I have met with upwards of 150 cases of it, and have 
ariably treated it successfully, unless called in too late. 
n the Transactions of the Veterinary School at Lyons, for 
the medical year 1822-23, there is an account of a mule which 
was placed under the care of M. Boudgourd, Veterinary Sur- 
m at Nisms, for a disorder very similar to the present one. 
Ohne eye was affected, and two thread-like worms, seen floating 
in the aqueous humour, was extracted by puncture of the trans- 
arent cornea. Twenty days after the operation, all appeared 
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to be going on well, when the symptoms returned and another — 
worm was discovered in the same eye; for which a second 

operation was performed. The animal eventually lost the eye ; 

but had no further return of the disease. 

Rarely but one eye is affected, and from the very commence- 
ment opthalmia makes its appearance. The eye becomes la- 
chrymose ; the lids swell; the conjunctiva grows more or less 
reddened ; the transparent cornea dim, &c. These symptoms 
might mislead a young practitioner and induce him to regard 
that as a primary disorder which was but consecutive upon ano- 
ther. Such was the case with myself: thinking I had opthal- 
mia to deal with, I employed suitable means; but finding they 
availed. nothing I was led to make further examination, and then 
was surprised at the discovery of a small perfectly white worm, 
about the size of a hair, and an inch in length, swimming in the 
aqueous humour. The circumstance led me to conceive that 
medicines regarded as anthelmintics, might, even topically ap- 
plied, through the medium of absorption, have the effect of des- 
troying these parasites; and I determined. with this view to 
make trial of the tincture of aloes, as will be seen hereafter. 

At present I pronounce on such cases with much more cer- 
tainty. In my examinations, I take care that the eye be con- 
fronted with a strong light, by turning the animal round to the 
threshold of the stable-door; and I am slow and cautious in 
deciding. Should the disorder be incipient, it is easy to discover 
in the bottom of the anterior chamber of the eye, one or two 
little bodies of a reddish white colour, and about the magnitude 
of small peas: these are the envelopes or germs of the future 
worms. I have actually observed after three, four, or some- 
times ten days, these animalcules, coming into existence, in 
continual agitation. In 24 or 36 hours they are completely 
developed ; and move about without interruption upwards and 
downwards and in front of the iris, which they occasionally 
touch. This is the only time the beast manifests any uneasi- 
ness, which he now does by shaking his head, as if something 

‘unexpected had surprised him. In most cases it is a solitary 
worm: rarely two or three. I shall not attempt to account for 
the presence of these strange productions; I could offer nought 
but hypotheses, and others can do that as well and perhaps 
more plausibly than myself. As far as my own experience has 
gone in my present part of the country, the disorder generally _ 
appears about June and leaves in November: I have never seen. 
it inany other season. Does it require a certain température of 
the atmosphere to give birth to these parasites? I cannot af- 
firm so much. 
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_ Whether the worm be already hatched or the germ only be 
sent, the treatment is all the same : in one case it arrests the 
mation of the worm ; in the other it destroys it. The remedy 
consists in a mixture of equal parts of tincture of aloes and 
water (better if it be distilled), The head is to be so inclined 
that the eye is directed upwards, the lids are to be distracted, 
and half-a-tea-spoonful of this mixture poured over the surface 
of the globe of the eye; immediately this is done, the animal 
sloses the eyelids and works the eye about on every side. The 
circumference of the lids should also be wetted with this lo- 
ion. The same dressing requires repetition thrice a day, and 
for three or four successive days, or until such time as the worm 
can no longer be perceived to move. But it seldom survives 
his period. In some cases from the very first day the worm 
inks motionless into the bottom of the chamber, and there re- 
mains along with its envelope or germ; after which both become 
tbsorbed, and the eye, as the absorption goes on, recovers its 
ormer condition. The recovery is more speedy when the in- 
Jammation of the surrounding parts, as well as the eye, occa- 
sioned by the worm and the injections, is checked by appro- | 
priate means. A decoction of mallows with a few drops of ace- 
ate of lead I find very useful. Unless the disorder be advanced 
his treatment will prove successful; when the worm has made 
avages in the eye, all measures are unavailing: the pupil be- 
somes dilated ; the chrystalline acquires a yellow hue, and af-— 
rwards manifests opacity, which increases until the sight is 
ite gone. ) 


i Remarks on the foregoing Paper, by M. DesmMarets. 


Lone since, our attention has been directed to the presence 
worm within the eye of the horse. Hopkinson has mentioned 
the Second Volume of the Transactions of the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia) one from two to three inches long, of 
ne size of a thread: * the same work also contains an account 
a living serpent being discovered in the horse’s eye, which 
ars to be nothing more than the same production.+ _ 
t has not yet been definitively settled to what species this 
zm belongs. M. Budolphi seems inclined to think that it 
comes under the Filaria Papillosa ; and what to me appears to 
engthen this opinion is the fact of the filaria papillosa, which 
Vn ‘ 4 


-* Account of a Worm in a Horse’s Eye, 
+ Of a living Snake in a living Horse’s Eye. 
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is peculiar to the horse, being found within the cellular tissues 
and also within the cavities-of the abdomen, thorax, and cra- 
nium ; hence, I see no impossibility why either the worm itself, 
of a minute size, or its germ, may not through similar passages 
make its way into the eye, wherein the humours proving favour- 
able to its existence, it becomes developed. ! 7 

In regard: to the worm found within the eye of the ox, there 
appears every reason to class the observations of M. Chaignaud 
with the case of one discovered by M. Rhodes,* from which 
Bose formed his genus Thelazius, a kindred one to the filaria 
papillosa in respect to its general conformation and in particular 
its mouth. Nevertheless, Bosc, following Rhodes, observes 
that this worm has been found upon the eye,+ and under the eye- 
lid, ¢ of the ox, a different situation from that assigned to them 
by M. Chaignaud, whose description of the worm is unfortu- 
nately too general to make any comparison. In our opinion a 
difference of habitation ought not to banish the idea of identity ; 
for if, as we suspect, the worm discovered by Rhodes is of the 
filaria family, it must possess the same itinerant propensities, 
and therefore it need not surprise us that from the chamber of 
the eye, wherein it has been developed, it should make its way 
through the different tissues forming the tunics of the organ to 
take up its residence under the lid. 

How ever this may be, we will give the characters of the The- 
lazius Rhodesii, be it or not the worm of Chaignaud :—Body 
elongated, cylindrical, 4 of an inch in length and less than zjoth 
part of a line in diameter; attenuated at either extremity, ter- 
minated anteriorly by a tri-valvular mouth, surrounded with 
four oval stigmata, and posteriorly and below by a long bilabial 
cleft, considered by Rhodes to be the anus, and which at the 
same time serves as a vacuum to fix the animal while it imbibes 
the humours of the eye; one large tortuous gut running from 
the mouth to the anus; the substance composing the body soft, 
white, and semi-diaphanous, strengthed in front by circular fi- 
bres. UC ' 

I have not hitherto had an opportunity of examining one of 
these worms. But, up to the present time, in the intestinal 
worms, nothing like a special organ of respiration has been dis- 
covered; and in all others in which such has been demonstra- 
ble, no such arrangement has been remarked analogous to what 
Rhodes and Bose have ascribed to the thelazy. 


bi Veterinary Surgeon in the department of Gors. 
+ Nouv. Dict. d’Hist..Nat. 
t Bull. Soc. Phil, 1819. 
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'o conclude, F should like to be informed whether in those 
ses in which worms exist within the eye they are not to be _ 
d also under the meninges and other similar serous parts 
f the cerebral cavity of the ox, situations wherein the filaria 
ipillosa are bred in horses. In fact I have great curiosity to 
10w if the former of these worms owes its origin to the latter. 


ee 


VESICAL AND BILIARY CALCULI. | 
By M. Riss, Peernce Surgeon, 5th Regiment of Cuirassiers. 


Y March, 1824, I was sent for to see a horse, suffering from 
olent colic, which had since the day before resisted all the 
dinary remedial measures of our country farriers. of 
I was informed that the animal was subject to these attacks, 
hich subsided as soon as an abundant flow of urine super-. 
ned; that he had continued at work, notwithstanding he had 
r the last six weeks very perceptibly lost flesh, and the. colics 
late had returned oftener, and his urinary evacuations so fre- 
rent that he had staled 15 or 20 times a-day, the urine being 
aall in quantity, sometimes clear, but commonly bloody. This 
ve me almost certain information of the malady I had to 
eat. 91 
The symptoms I observed were—pawing, lying down, rolling, 
juently rising, stamping with the fore feet, looking backwards 
the flanks covered with perspiration, making frequent but 
ess efforts to stale, unsheathing the yard every time and 
acting it afterwards; vacillation of the tail, after the manner 
horse teased by flies; pulse at the jaw hard and hurried ; 
found the bladder, per rectum, so distended that it filled the 
Ivic cavity, but was unable by pressure with the flat hand 
n it to force out a single drop of urine; indeed, pressure, 
y served to augment the animal’s sufferings. There was evi-. 
y an obstacle then to the discharge of urine: what was 
bstacle ? Hi Pebeoe  MOBRS: . 
was prepared to pass a sound, when, tracing with my hand 
course of the urethra, I found about three inches below the 
, 2 prominence in the perineum occasioned by an oval body, 
‘ou. 1.—No, 3, ane H 
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very hard, feeling like a calculus. Light pressure, from below 
upwards, caused this body to ascend into the bladder ; and then 
the urine, quite clear, flowed in abundance. ll colic and agi- 
tation immediately subsided, and the animal commenced feed- _ 
_ ing, relieved from all his pain. a3 Pee 

Now that the bladder was empty I felt for the stone within 
its cavity, per rectum, and having easily found’ it, | pushed it 
back into the urethra, into its original place of lodgment, and 
thence endeavoured to force it onwards; but all my efforts 
proved unavailing: so I determined on lithotomy. By leaving 
the stone in the urethra I found I could at pleasure reproduce 
the symptoms: though, sometimes, by a peculiar twisting of the 
loins, the animal himself could force it back into the bladder. 

Having with hobbles confined the hind legs of the horse in 
the erect posture, as for nicking, and forced up his head with a 
twitch, I grasped the stone within the impassable and swollen 
part of the urethra in which it was originally found. The tail 
being held erect by an assistant, I directed a straight bistouri 
longitudinally through the middle of the prominence, from 
above downwards, to the extent of two inches, and through this 
incision easily turned out the stone with my fingers. 1t was of 
an oval shape, flattened on one side, pointed at one extremity, 
round at the other, yellowish black, shagreened throughout its 
texture, and very hard. A dossil of lint was placed upon the 
wound and confined there by suture. | 

No untoward symptom supervened ; unless, might so be called, 

some inflammation around the wound occasioned by the acridity 
of the urine, which for the subsequent four or five days in part 
passed through it. This ceasing, the wound cicatrized rapidly 
and the animal was perfectly restored nineteen days after the 
operation. | es | 


August 2,1824,a mare in being led from the stable to a field, 
about 300 yards distant from it, was suddenly seized with such 
a weakness in her hinder parts that she fell down several times, 
and was at length unable to rise without assistance ; in conse- 
quence of which she was taken back into the stable. The 
next morning I saw her, and found that for some days: she had 
been observed to be weak in the loins, which now had increased 
to such a degree that she with pain stood erect, and she reeled 
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it in walking ; the croup was in continual motion, the flanks 
dup, but not agitated, the dorsal spine slightly arched, 
pulse hard and full, and the artery rolling. The interior of 
rectum felt extremely warm; pressure on the bladder from 
ow backwards caused the expulsion of half-a-pint of clear 
aa : ae 7 
Waiting for symptoms more characteristic, I ordered venesec- 
emollient clysters, spare diet, water gruel, &c. Dom 
Un the night of the 8th the animal, in spite of every effort t 
intain the erect posture, sank down upon the litter, in which 
ition she ate and drank as before. Two days afterwards in 
Sequence of contusions received she was suspended. 
€ same day the owner informed me that the mare had been 
ing constant efforts to stale without being able to postyre 
rself, and that only a very small quantity of urine passed 
ery time ; also that these efforts were preceded by spasms and 
juent sweats along the flanks, whose motions had become 
lerated. : | 3 
hese fresh symptoms directed my attention to the bladder zi 
uried my hand into the vulva and introduced the index finger 
to the meatus urinarius, and discovered within the bladder a 
mi-solid terreous mass occupying the whole inferior part 


tried to attenuate this collected matter by injections of warm 
hegar and water, but ineffectually ; I therefore introduced a 
oon into the meatus urinarius and succeeded in extracting one 
und ten ounces of terreous substance of a yellowish cast and 
strong infectious odour. | | | : 
The bladder being almost empty, I found by the touch that 
re were several exulcerations in the lower part, and that por- 
of the mucous lining were floating within the cavity. I 
ted into the bladder a decoction of mallows in vinegar, and 
ribed clysters and spare diet. 
my next visit, on the 11th, I found the genitals greatly 
efied, their mucous lining highly inflamed, and the pulse in- 
eased in strength. Also, occasional slight colics ; frequent 
rygma ; bladder full; urine discharged by light pressure, 
ick and of a yellow colour. — : ne 
€se symptoms were owing to the irritation occasioned by 
© irequent introduction of the fingers, spoon, and syringe into 
€ bladder ; the colic I ascribed to the pee of the in- 
lation to the peritoneum and intestines. iluents, fomen- 
soothing lotions. | ere 
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The repeated introduction of the syringe causing much irri- 
tation, I constructed a steel canula, 14 inches long by one in 
diameter, curved, and terminated by a tin bulb, with the other 
end formed into a small funnel. | 7 

The bulb end of the canula being pushed into the bladder, 
whenever the funnel at the other extremity was turned down- 
wards, urine flowed through it; and when it was inverted, 
turned upwards, any fluid (an injection such as mallow decoc- 
tion) found its way into the bladder, which by this contrivance 
was easily lotioned after it had been evacuated of its urine. 

This detersion of the internal exulcerations was continued 
thrice a day for fifteen days. 

It was not however until three weeks that the urine ceased to 
produce irritation ; and not for a month after the discontinuance 
of the injections that the ulcerations had cicatrized and the 
parts were restored to their former state of tranquillity. 
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HORN FOUND WITHIN THE STOMACH OF A 
FQATUS. 


By M. Crerin, Veterinary Surgeon, Member of the Society of 
, Medicine, &c. 


DECEMBER 29, 1821. <A mare seven or eight months gone 
with foal died from well-marked acute peripneumony. The de- 
sire to learn if the disease of which the dam had died had af- 
fected the foetus in any way, led to an examination of the latter, 
as well as the former. We were going to conclude that no such 
influence had been transmitted, and that every organ in the 
foetus was sound and healthy, when, out of mere inquisitiveness, 
opening the stomach, we were surprised by the following ap- 
pearances. | ; : 

The stomach contained a certain number of little bodies of a 
brown colour verging to a red, having a fibrous texture, easily 
torn in the direction of the fibres, but sufficiently resistant the 
other way. Of their form an idea may be conveyed by com- 
paring them to portions of the layers of an onion, torn or cut 
into longitudinal segments; varying from an inch to 1) in 
length, and from a line to a } of an inch in breadth ; the thick- 
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being much about equal in all. This description cludes 
t a dozen or fifteen of them; but there were, besides, an 
inity of irregular pieces, which differed but in form and di- 
ensions ; their substance was the same; and they were all 
oaked in a turbid whitish fluid, grumous, and somewhat like 
clarified whey. , oO 
On mere inspection and by the touch, the horny nature of 
e substances was at once perceptible; in fact, they were 
hing more than pieces of horn detached by a sort of shed- 
ing process from the feet of the foetus, which presented marks 
their exfoliation, and also others ready to be cast off yet ad- 
ring to the crust. Floating about in the water of the am- 
ion: there were also a number of these substances, differing 
n no respect from the others saving in their albugineous as- 
pect, which the action of the stomach seemed to have deprived 
e others of. . : : 
_ This fact, perfectly novel I believe, appears to me to be-one 
ikely to rouse the curiosity, and perhaps even fix the opinion 
f the learned on a point of physiology unsettled up to the 
resent hour: the natural conclusion seems to me to be, that 
the introduction of the water of the amnion into the stomach 
f the foetus, either simply through physical means, or by an 
act of deglutition, is not an impossible proceeding, as many 
physiologists have thought. — re ) . 
I may add that this occurrence is not to be regarded as 
extraordinary or as a dusus nature: twice have I had occasion 
ince 1822 to examine foetus in utero, and in both cases made 
he same observations. : 


INJECTION OF OPIUM AND ACETATE OF MOR- 
_ PHIUM INTO THE VEINS OF THE HORSE. 


By M. Durpvy. 


T. appearing to Magendie from numerous experiments on living 
nimals that there existed in the brain two opposite motive fa- 
ilties, one belonging to the cerebrum presiding over movements 
ward, the other possessed by the cerebellum presiding over 

backward movements, he conceives himself warranted in 
deducing as a consequence, that in those diseases attended 
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with impaired or suppressed motion backward, the cerebrum 
must either have undergone some physical alteration or there 
must exist some interference with its functions. : a 

Dissection of animals so affected, observations on staggers in 
which the prevailing symptom is an uncontrollable desire to 
push forward ; also experiments with opium, which when in- 
jected into the veins produces similar symptoms; have appear- 
ed to me the most likely means of throwing some light upon 
this question. | | . 

A lamb which for three months had been unable to support the 
erect posture, and which, when placed upon its legs, incapable _ 
of moving forward, retrograded step by step until it sank down 
and fell backwards, without however showing any symptom of 
staggers, discovered on being opened an hydatid lodged between 
the two layers of the arachnoid membrane, compressing the left 
lobe of the cerebellum, which it had flattened. ig 

It is now nearly five years ago since I first remarked that the 
injection of opium into the veins of the horse gave rise to 
symptoms resembling those of staggers, and more particularly 
that characteristic one, thrusting the head against the wall. 

Im an experiment I made on a horse in 1818, of injecting two 
ounces of opium into the jugular vein, I found that the animal 
marched forward after the manner of a machine; pushing 
against every thing standing in his way, and when one obsta- 
cle was removed heedlessly driving forward until he met with 
another. On repetition of the injection he died, extremely 
embarrassed in respiration. I found the thoracic portion of the 
eighth pair of nerves presenting a blueish cast, and the mem- 
branes of the cerebrum highly injected. | 

In 1824, M. Deguise, junior, M. Leuret, and myself, expe- 
rimented on the effects of acetate of morphium ; and although 
our researches were directed rather towards establishing the 
presence of poison in the blood and digestive canal than. with 
any physiological view, yet we observed that morphium acted 
principally on the nervous system, and that the intoxicated. 
animals experienced much difficulty in moving, particularly 
backward. a 

In November, 1827, in the afternoon, I threw a solution of 
36 grains of morphium in distilled water, made warm, into the 
left jugular of an old horse given up for experiment. Pulse 
small and 38 in a minute. | 

Immediately afterwards, a slight tumour became manifest in 
the muscles of the thighs and croup. The eyelids, lips, and 
nose were seized with a convulsive agitation. 
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ve minutes afterwards, these tremors have increased and 
ecoming more general. The ears are pricked. The animal 
ggers as though he were inebriated ; and cannot be made to 
ea step backward but with the greatest difficulty. 
n ten minutes time he pushes involuntarily and convulsively 
“Nh his look is fixed and staring. Pulse 72. Respira- 
fwenty minutes afterwards, he reels about more, but con- 
ues to advance, thrusting his head against any obstacle in 
ay ; and when that is removed, pushing forward until he 
s with another. He cannot be compelled to step back- 
e symptoms increase, so that he injures himself by rushing 
th violence against objects ; indeed, vision seems to be gone. 
ulse 102. Respiration 41. 
At 2 o’clock he manifested all the symptoms of staggers ; 
eaking out along the belly and extremities into a profuse 
at; conjunctiva reddened ; buccal membrane deeply purpled. 
Two hours afterwards the animal was killed by insufflation 
air into the jugular. . 


‘Examination. Intestines brightened in colour, particularly 
e small, which tear easily and contain an unusual quantity of 
ellow frothy liquid. Some nests of worms (filaria) in the 
omach ; small red spots upon its villous surface. The lungs 
esenting appearances correspondent to the disease (broken 
nd) with which the animal was affected. Their parenchyma 
injected than in cases of asphyxia. The right ventricle ex- 
biting many small circular black spots, pervading the parietal 
bstance, and attended with ecchymoses. Also some upon the 
ptum. The left ventricle has ecchymoses, but smaller and 
wer in number. The left jugular, which received the injec- 
, presents a blush through almost its entire length. The 8th 
‘of nerves rather paler than usual, and their silvery hue ex- 
anged for a deep yellow. 
Slight serous effusion between the dura and pia mater; the 
rebral mass highly injected, principally in the direction of the 
tor lobes. ‘The arachnoidean vessels gorged with blood. 
erebral pulp of a red dye, and when cut issuing blood. Ec- 
moses within the substance of the roof of the lateral ventri- 
'; also within the pituatury gland and the cornua hippo- 
pt.—The cerebellum firmer than in the natural. state; the 
mbranes of the spinal marrow slightly injected at its origin. 
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These two experiments appear to me to corroborate what Ma~ 
gendie, Bouillaud, and Legallois have advanced concerning 
the opposite functions of the cerebrum and cerebellum. They 
afford good reason for believing that the anterior lobes of the 
cerebrum preside over motion backward, since ‘during compres- 
sion of the cerebellum, and consequent suspension or destruc- 
tion of motive influence, retrogression is all that can be per- 
formed, as has been illustrated in the case of the lamb; on the 
other hand, when the anterior lobes of the cerebrum are the 
parts affected, the animal is only capable of moving forward : 
in which case the cerebellum preserves its integrity. 

The first of these experiments, and likewise those cases-of 
staggers in which cysts are discovered in the cerebrum, corro- 
borate, nay, confirm this theory. Now, therefore, that it ap~ 
pears ascertained that in genuine staggers the cerebrum is af- 
fected, I shall prosecute my researches with a view of coming at 
a more scientific treatment of this malady. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that the effects of opium are 
not correctly indicated by the words sedative, irritant, narcotic, 
debilitant, employed at the present day. - Its characteristic vir- 
tue, one with which we have no parallel, is to act directly on 
the anterior lobes of the cerebrum: in large doses paralysing 
their functions altogether. Under its influence the will has no 
longer controul over the movements of the animal: he is preci- 
pitated forward in spite of every obstacle. - 


Communications and Cases, 
—_—__—_——__ 
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A Mecx.enBere horse, eight years old, apparently perfectly 
sound, was purchased last August at one of the many sales by 
auction of continental horses which took place in the course of 
the summer: from which period until November, with the ex- 
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ption of a slight attack of catarrh, he continued to enjoy the 
e apparently healthy condition in which he was received 
m2 the marchand de chevaux. 
Jovember 30. My attention was called to him in consequence 
us not performing his exercises in the riding school with his 
ual cheerfulness and activity, being naturally extremely ani- 
ited ; it was also added that he proved foggy at his work, and 
it fos some days past he had not eaten his usual allowance of 
er hay or corn. I found his pulse quickened —55 to 60; 
is coat dry, and showing an inclination to roughen; his path 
artaking of this feverish condition, feeling hot and dry; his 
owels disposed to costiveness: withal however there was no- 
hing to lead me to suspect that any organ in particular was the 
eat of disease, or indeed that the disorder was any thing more 
an slight constitutional disturbance, which laxative medicine, 
shing, and quietude would not in a few days remove. 
December. Karly in this month a remarkable symptom pre- 
ented itself, and continued until the day of his death, one which 
elt myself unable to account for, although, as the case éven- 
ually proved, it was highly characteristic of the disease ; and 
hat was—cudding his hay and even his corn, Bee nas both 
fter they had been well masticated and mingled with saliva, 
nd were in a suitable state to be swallowed: it did not appear 
1at the alimentary bolus entered the esophagus, and, not find- 
ng ready admission into the stomach, was thence returned into 
he mouth ; at least, nothing like efforts to vomit or symptoms 
such inverted action were ever observed; nor did the dis- 
orged masses of hay, corn, &c. present any sort of form or 
mpactedness which they might have been expected to have 
ne providing they had been moulded within that canal. The 
etite under these circumstances was for the first fortnight or 
hree weeks rendered so keen that whenever fresh provender 
set before him, he would seize it with great avidity, and 


ippear to eat for a few minutes with a degree even of voracity, 
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as if he had been for a time kept in a state of starvation ; when, 
instead of swallowing what he took, he would return the bulk 
of it—chewed masses of hay thoroughly soaked with saliva 
—into the manger, and afterwards turn himself away from 
his food in apparent disgust. His drink consisted of water- 
eruel, or else hay-tea; sometimes of the two combined ; to the 
nutrient properties of which, the hay-tea in particular, I have 
reason to believe he owed for the last fortnight of his existence 
his principal support. It may not be out of place to state here, 
that the hay-tea was given to this subject in consequence of 
what appeared in Veterinarius’ Communication in the First 
Number of the Veterinarian; and that the infusion was made 
by pouring one gallon of boiling water upon lbs.iv. of hay, cut 
into chaff, and suffering it to remain in a covered vessel until it 
became cold: this was mixed with four times the quantity of 
cold water, and either given alone, or thickened with gruel. 

The natural consequence of this cuddimg or disgorgement of 
food became manifest shortly after he was placed under my care: 
almost daily I seemed to see my patient losing flesh, and to be 
turning from a lively, gay, spirited animal into a dull moping 
creature, indifferent alike to all around him, unless whenever 
the man came with a supply of fresh food. His skin now felt 
as if approaching to a state of hide-bound, and his coat, losing 
its former smoothness and gloss, turned rough, harsh, and arid, 
and became in places scurfy. | 

The bowels for the first two or three weeks required continual 
doses of aloes, which were combined with calomel, to keep them 
soluble, such a tendency had he to constipation : latterly, how- 
ever, diarrhcea supervened, which I found myself compelled to 
check with chalk-balls, and on one occasion with opium. 

The pulse ranged for the most part of the time between 50 
and 60; seldom exceeding the latter number, or falling below 
the former. | 

- He lay down most nights, and sometimes was found lying 
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ng the day. His extremities were ‘generally cold : his mouth — 
t and dry. 

On the 11th of J anuary, reduced almost to the extremity of 
ciation and debility, he was shot. 

The treatment consisted in the first instance of occasional, 

t small venesections ; doses of aloes and calomel and nitre, 

; pounded with common treacle: clothing warmly ; flannel-_ 
daging, &c. Towards the end of December, imagining 
re might be some chronic visceral disease, his sides were 
stered, and subsequentlyfour setons, two into each, were 
roduced. All appeared to have little or no avail: his com- 
laint, whatever it was, was daily consuming his flesh and 
weneth ; and, every time I visited him, served as a reproach 
e, either for my own ignorance, or the defective state of the 
I professed to practise. 

On dissection, I found the cardiac orifice of the stomach con- 
acted to such a degree that a sharp-pointed knife could hardly 
forced through it to slit it open, and the contiguous portion 
the esophagus thickened and indurated; but, above all, 

1e muscular fasciculi surrounding the opening and thence di- 
erging over the cuticular coat, attracted notice: many of them 
re sO prodigiously augmented as to equal in volume my little 
nger; indeed, every part of the tunic investing the cuticular 
ich had grown morbidly thick in substance, but most remark- 
bly so around the cardia. The internal or cuticular lining 
s thrown into unusually large and thick ruge; but, other- 
, presented nothing remarkable in its aspect.—The thoracic 
other abdominal viscera were en brain was not 
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SHY HORSES. 
. Mr. Eprror; 


SEEING a gentleman thrown from a horse that started from 
something in the road, led me to reflect on the subject of shy 
horses. 1 have often thought horses shy and start in conse- 
quence of some imperfection in vision, and not from obstinacy 
or perversehess, as grooms and jockeys affirm ; and that the 
failing frequently consists in the prominency of the globe of the 
éye—in anatomical language, in the convexity beyond certain 
prescribed limits of the transparent eornea. We all know that 
persons who are near-sighted frequently (in twilight particu- 
larly) start and stop, and imagine they are running against ob- 
jects, when in reality there is nothing in their way. If this be 
the nature of the case, a question arises, how is it to be reme- 
died? The obvious reply is, by lessening the prominency—ren- 
dering the transparent cornea a nearer approach to a flat surface. 
Then comes another question, how is this to be accomplished ? 
An idea has struck me (perhaps a very improper and absurd 
one) that it may be effected by letting out the aqueous humour; 
the cicatrix afterwards formed would certainly tend to lessen 
the convexity of the globe, and probably thereby render the 
animal less myoptical. Of course, such an experiment would 
only be had recourse to in extreme cases. After the human 
eye has been the subject of operation for cataract, either ex- 
traction or depression, the globe becomes invariably flattened in 
consequence, and the patient 1s necessitated to wear very convex 

lasses: but I write for information, not to instruct, and shall 
feel obliged by any of your correspondents communicating their 
opinions on the subject. : 

However, let the evil arise from whatever source it may, I am 
convinced that using force and coercion, spurring and whipping, 
to get the animal to approach the object of alarm, is as absurd. 
as cruel: the idea that it arises from obstinacy in the animal 
can only spring from ignorance. Lenient usage, coaxing, | 
should think much more likely to succeed ; although, | appre- 
hend, I shall not induce grooms and stable-boys to come into my 
way of thinking. : 
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Tuose who are in the habit of riding along frequented 
yoads or through the streets of populous towns, and whose ob- 
ect is expedition and safety, can best estimate the inconve- 
lence, annoyance, and constant apprehension occasioned by a 
hy hackney: while walking, perhaps with an air of the oreat- 
st unconcern, and such a carriage as inspires his rider even 
vith confidence, all in an instant, planting himself in an atti- 
ude of affright, he makes “a dead stop,” as though an electric 
park had passed through his body and fixed him motionless to 
he spot. Of the sensations of the animal at such a moment 
ve will not just now venture upon a description; but we know 
y experience too well what those of the rider are to think 
lightingly of a subject to which the preceding letter has for the 
t time called our attention, and induced us to make these few 
ursory observations. 

We take it that shyness in horses is the genuine offspring of 
ear: in man, it may have various other origins ; some say it 
Ss grounded in pride; others, that it is a step to madness, since 
t leads a person to shun company and spend his time in soli- 
ude. Fear is the emotion excited by the suspicion, apprehen- 
ion, appearance, or approach of danger: the hare is the most 
morous, and probably we may add the most suspicious animal 
nature, considering how near to our dwellings it often takes 
ip its abode ; and this shyness or fearfulness may be said to be 
nnate, perfectly natural to the species, and in a great measure 
separable from it; for, although by domestication, by in- 
gent feeding, and kind usage, we may render the animal 
miliar with certain persons and certain objects, still, it is ever 
‘eady to take alarm at every new object or unusual action or 
und, and thus is continually reminding us of its instmctive 
a Aponte Mire (esp we io een nil 
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and familiarize them, retain in a greater or less degree through 
life. | 

Opposed to native or instinctive timidity, we may set ac- 
quired timidity, or that which is engendered by the remembrance 
of what has already, and probably more than once, been pro- 
ductive of pain or uneasiness of some kind, and hence given rise 
to shyness. To give a familiar illustration of these two divi- 
sions or (if they may be so distinguished) species of timidity—a 
horse is naturally shy at any object of imposing appearance 
either novel or strange to him; or he may manifest the same 
feeling at beholding an object sill which he is perfectly fami- 
liar; at least (to qualify our meaning here) he may evince as 
much unwillingness to approach a place or object which he as- 
sociates with some former suffering, as one he has never seen 
before. Wedo not mean to assert that these manifestations of 
fear are alike, further than that they arise from the same impres- 
sions, a dread or consciousness of danger, in the one instance 
acquired, in the other ingenerate, and that they both are con- 
founded in what is vulgarly called ‘ashy horse.” Let a horse 
be put up often and fed at any certain place on a road he is in 
the habit of gomg, and he will not afterwards pass the place 
without manifesting great inclination to stop there again; on 
the other hand, let a person stand concealed at some spot and 
not fail to spring forward and whip or annoy the animal every 
time he passes, and never afterwards will he go by without look- 
ing earnestly and suspiciously towards the spot, and asc 
shying and starting from it altogether. 

There is yet another cause to which shyness is scuttle : 
and that is imperfect vision. A horse whose eyesight is defec- 
tive.is apt to mistake one object for another, or he may not be 
able to. see sufficiently to make the distinction until he has ap- 
proached very close to the object or he has put his nose to it: 
such an animal is nearly in the same predicament in which the 
unbroke colt is; either the object really 1 18, OF he fancies it is, 
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strange to him, and he is afraid of it, and vat shies 


This leads us to the particular part of the ieee tale up 
yy Our correspondent ; ; and, certes, it is, in a veterinary point of 
lew, the more interesting, useful, and practical part; but it was 
1ecessary, we conceive, to enable us to answer his queries with 
some show of reason and experience, to enter, with no less bre- 
ity than we have done, into the philosophy of shyness and its 
parent, fear. Noone, we presume, will affect to deny that imper- 
ct vision is a cause of shyness: that horses grow shy as they 
row old is too well known to need elucidation, and that this does 
ot arise from cunningness, according to the notions of the crafty 
room, is a fact equally demonstrable to a veterinarian or expe- 
nced and sagacious horseman, who knows that horses, like 
en, evince timidity and other failings as they advance in years, 
and that many of these are ascribable to the decay consequent 
‘upon age in the organs of vision. This however is not the point 
rought into question by our correspondent, or at least not that 
on which he seeks information: for decay from age would be 
rremediable ; whereas the defect concerning which he has writ- 
ten he conceives to admit of remedy, and asia has suggested 
ne for it. : 
But, now that we halos got so far, let us be cautious how we 
agen Is it an admitted fact that: shyness has its origin in 
‘ prominency of the globe of the eye ?”—in technical language, 
n preter-natural convexity of the transparent cornea? It is be- 
lieved that such exuberance is a cause of near-sightedness in 
1en; but have any, or can any, well-authenticated accounts be - 
ought forward to show that the same thing happens in horses? 
her, has not analogy (that bridge so inviting to cross but so 
langerous to pass over) led us first to imagine and afterwards 
» believe this? We are not saying, nor do we wish any one to 
hink, that there are no instances on record: we merely take 
the liberty ; to question the fact, not being ourselves in posses- 
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sion of any; at the same time, we should feel much satisfaction 
in being made acquainted with such occurrences, and still more 
in being among the first to publish them. Our correspondent 
will excuse the liberty we take with this part of his communica- 
tion: we are dealing with him, we conceive, as he wished to be 
dealt with, when he added “ he wrote for information, not to 
instruct.” : 

With all this doubt in our mind about the state of this sup- 
posed fact, we must confess we are little inclined, or perhaps 
little prepared, at this moment, to enter into either the rationa- 
lity: or practicability of the proposed mode of reducing the con- 
vexity of the transparent part of the eye: however, we will 
offer a few observations on the last part of our correspondent’s 
letter, and in them convey as much wholesome and practical 
advice as lies in our power. , 

We have lived long enough, and been practically acquainted 
with horses years enough, to learn that violence and punish- 
ment, generally speaking, are not the most suitable or hkely 
means to impel the animal to do that which he is unwilling to 
do, let his disinclination arise from fear or any other cause ; at 
ithe same time, we grant that there are circumstances and times 
and subjects in which the whip and spur may with advantage 
and ought to be used—nay, are indispensable: all we wish to 
contend for in this sweeping decrial, is, that whip and spur 
are both employed much too often. The case before us, ac- 
cording to our notions and experience, Is certainly not one in 
which that punishment, miscalled correction, can be applied 
with advantage. And to show that it is not, let us, first, look 
at the practical effects of it ; and afterwards, offer some rea- 
sons which appear to arise out of what we have advanced on 
the philosophy of shying, why it should be not. | 

We will suppose a case, a very common one, an every-day 
one. A man is riding a young horse upon the high road in the 

country and meets a stage-coach ; what with the noise, the 
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tle, the imposing appearance of the concern altogether, and 
tL e slashing of the coachman’s whip, the animal at its approach, 
ects his head and crest, pricks his ears, looks affrighted, and 
© sooner comes alongside of the machine than he suddenly 
ts out of the road. His rider, annoyed by the saltation, 
stantly commences a round of castigation with whip, spurs, 
curb, in which he persists until the horse, as well as him- 
has lost his temper, and then one whips, spurs; and pulls, 
le the other jumps, plunges, frets, and throws up his head, 
il both, pretty well exhausted by the conflict, grow tranquil 
gain and proceed on their journey, though not for some time 
fterwards in their former mutual confidence and satisfaction. 
hould they in their road, and particularly before this ferment 
as subsided, meet with another coach, what is the conse- 
uence? That the animal not only shies and starts with even 
lore alarm than before, but. now, the moment he has started, 
onscious of his fault, and expecting chastisement, he jumps 
out in fearful agitation, making plunges to strike into a gal- 
, and attempts to run away. So that, by this correction, 
tead of rendering his horse tranquil during the passage of a 
ach, the rider adds to the evil of shying that of subsequently 
lunging, and perhaps eames away. 
“ Lenient usage, coaxing,” says our correspondent, *“T should 
ink much more likely to succeed :” and so must every man think 
ho has made trial of both modes of treatment. If it be true 
t shying has its origin in timidity, alarm, or fear of any kind, 
at which tends to remove such impressions, or to familiarize 
e feelings to the causes exciting them, so that they no longer 
pote. “gdb ‘efllects, must be the remedy ; and not that which 


never heard any one ‘aitional enough to recombind: that he 
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afraid to do that which we desire him to do! Reason and expe- 
rierice both equally forbid the practice; and therefore we may 
rest assured that it is erroneous ; and we may add with our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ cruel.” We do not pretend to more humanity 
than other people; we are not disciples of Martinian philan+ 
thropy; but we have a silent contempt for the low cunning of 
the stable, and hold that individual at but a small price who 
suffers such to be his guide rather than reflection and experience. 
It is our duty to act mercifully, or at least reasonably, towards 
an animal so noble in kind, so beautiful in form, so useful, 
so agreeable to. us ; nay, gratitude demands it; and low indeed 
does that man let himself down in the scale of rational and mer- 
ciful beings who disregards the plaintive murmurs and ineffectual 
resistance of the poor beast which chance has thrown into his 
possession. At another time we will enter more into particulars 
concerning the means that appear best adapted for breaking 
horses of shying. . a 

: . E.V. 
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Mr. Epitor; : b OS | 
AN event so important not only to the Veteriarian but to the 
inhabitants of ‘every part of the globe where horses exist, will, 
I apprehend, be a sufficient passport to your valuable Journal 
without further apology. | eile i 
A Cure for the Glanders!! Yes, Mr. Editor, so Mr. Sewell, the 
Siib-Professor of the Veterinary College, wants to make it ap- 
pear ; as, in his Introductory Lecture, he boldly announces that 
devastating and all-devouring disease in horses, to be under 
the controul of his eminent veterinary skill. Now, Mr. Editor, 
if T could make it out that this was a true bill, I should be one 
of the first to join in a verdict of praise and pride, that so mo- 
mentous a discovery should have fallen to,the lot of an English- 
man ; and if, again, such were true, Mr. Sewell’s name would 
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Mr, Editor, the Sub-Professor has set his musical Key to this 
delightful Song, which he has been singing on every occasion 
o the favourite tune of Blue Broth under the Border for the last 
ven years, and although the music has been so well managed 
) tickle the ears of the Governors of the Institution, still, I 
lly persuaded, should the Sub- Professor not possess musical — 
enough to set his forthcoming Tuberculous Overture (which 
e advertized in the daily News Papers some four or five years 
go) to new music, the old one will soon be put upon the shelf, in 
ib silencio, and lost sight of for ever, As some reason may be 
spected for this prediction, I will ask—Does Professor Cole- 
n join ina Duett with him in this Phantasma? If he does, 
him avow it ; as yet I have always heard him deny Mr. 
ewell’s power of curing Glanders. A train of experiments for 
seven years at the Veterinary College under the eye of the Pro- 
essor, besides those made by other Veterinarians, is I apprehend 
ugh to incline the Goyernors to pause, and allow this noti- 
ed solo to go off the stage without calling out encore ; for, be it 
1own, Mr. Editor, that Mr. Sewell has had his salary aug- 
nted, and has been remunerated in other ways by the Go- 
vernors, for this supposed power of curing the Glanders. But, 
hould it turn out to be a stumped-up hack of Mr. Sewell’s, 
d for aught I see and hear it is nothing more), why then let 
1 ride it until it be worn out. But the Governors I think 
ere premature in voting the money of the Institution before 
tisfactory evidence of the discovery had been laid before them ; 
the contrary, if it had been ample and conclusive, and had 
en borne out by the testimony of Professor Coleman and the 
fession, then I say any remuneration the College could be- 
ow would be far below what ought to be given. ON 
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ye Lo the Editor of the Veterinarian. 

et ae | | 

is with infinite pleasure I perceive the First Number 
our periodical Journal published. I have not the least 
that great benefit will be experienced by the Profession 
arough its medium ; as it appears very obvious that something 
¢ kind is wanting, not only in being the cause of correcting 
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many abuses within the Veterinary College, but to rouse from 
their apparent lethargy the Heads of that Institution, and excite 
them to acts more laudably great than any they have hitherto 
been in the habit of performing. In reading your introductory 
paper in the First Number, I was much pleased to find it done 
with so proper and independent a spirit ; under such manage- 
ment I doubt not that your Journal will widely circulate, and 
eventually raise the Profession to great respectability. 
Tam, Si, 
Your humble eager 


Jan. 1828. 


P.S§. Herewith I transmit you a few cases of Gastritis, occa~ 
sioned by the Horses eating Haws from the Thorns in the Hedge- 
rows: if you think them worthy of a place im your valuable 
Journal, I shall feel obliged. | . 

During the autumn of the year 1826 I was called profession- 
ally to six cases of Gastritis, all showing symptoms precisely the 
same. ©The pulse threaddy and scarcely perceptible ; extreml- 
ties cold ; skin covered with a dewy perspiration ; respiration 
remarkably quick ; at sntervals the stomach violently contract- 
ing, and when that took place, large quantities of the fluid part 
of its contents ejected through the nostrils, having a peculiar 
acid odour: medicine given in a fluid state was also expelled, in 
the same way. Bleeding seemed to give relief, but it proved 
transitory ; medicine was of little avail, and generally, within the 
space of from six to eight hours after IL had been called in, the 
animal died. : : i 

On examining the viscera of the abdomen, I discovered some 
patches of inflammation upon the duodenum; but the sto- 
mach and omentum were so highly inflamed that they had quite 
a purple appearance ; when the stomach was laid open the cause 
of the disease was very evident. In each case this viscus con- 
tained a very hard substance, consisting of Haws and small 
pieces of the Thorn, about the size of a goose’s egg, having a 
rough uneven surface. When the stomach was completely 
‘emptied of its contents, the villous lining presented marks of 
the most intense inflammation ; but all around the pyloric ori- 
fice the coat was lacerated in various directions ; no doubt in 
consequence of the contraction of the stomach, having a natu- 
ral tendency to direct the substance to that part, in which by its 
rough surface it inflicted wounds. | | 

It is very singular that the autumns of 1825 and 1827 did not 
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yroduce similar cases, at least within my own observation ; and 
the only.way I can account for it, is, that there was a greater 
scarcity of grass in 1826 than in either of the other two seasons. 
fhe Horses that had the disease were young, from two to four 
years of age: the scarcity of grass in all probability induced 
them to feed on the haws and pieces of thorns. | 
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THE following case was communicated by a Surgeon in Devon- 
hire, & gentleman who has paid much attention to Veterinary 
Study. | 

\ 

_ «A tittle mare of my father’s was many years since ridden 
rather sharply for half-a-dozen miles. This was in summer ; 
-onsequently she was in all probability full of grass. Be that 

it may, she soon after exhibited the symptoms of broken 
wind. At length she died rather suddenly, whilst standing in 
the stable. I ought to have mentioned that the cough was the 
most curious apology for a cough you ever heard : it resembled 
nothing so much as the short breathing ofa child under pulmo- 
nary inflammation. On examination, it was found that the 
diaphragm was lacerated on the left side through its whole ex- 
tent, throwing the two cavities into one. The laceration ap- 
peared recent ; but I should think it must have been in part 
old: what should you say? The lungs were dark-coloured and 
collapsed: the edge of each lobe to such a degree, that those 
parts were not inflatible, though air could be made to pass 
when they were cut through. No air underneath the pleura 
pulmonalis. Heart and large vessels quite healthy. Posterior 
surface of the diaphragm on the left side shewed signs of former 
inflammation: its peritoneal covering had become altered in 
structure,-and was here and there studded with coagulable 
lymph. The examination was made by my father.* I[ wrote 
im a long list of observations on the case; but I shall not 
end you any until I have heard what you have to say: so re- 
lit me your thoughts on the subject.” 


url appears from the above account that the mare had been 


* Who is also a Surgeon. 
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broken-winded some years prior to her death; and yet, on 
examination of the lungs, the appearances usually regarded as 
belonging to—as indeed the proximate cause of that disorder, 
were not observed to be present. However questionable the 
present theory of broken wind may appear to be, one fact ap- 
pears to be established ; which is, that the malady consists in 
some irreparably deranged state of the mechanical functions of 
respiration ; and therefore, the diaphragm being one of the prin- 
cipal agents engaged in this function, it need excite no surprise 
that interruption or impediment from any cause in the action , 
_of that muscle should produce symptoms analogous to those of 
broken wind, as was the case with this mare. The most re- 
markable symptom in the disorder is the tedious, laboured, and 
difficultly accomplished expiration ; which in the case before us 
would arise from the imperfect and unequal manner in which 
the diaphragm on the rent side could be made to exert pressure : 
against the lung; at the same time, we should expect that the 
‘mare experienced embarrassment also in inspiration, a circum-_ 
stance not present in a case of genuine broken wind. Her death 
seems to have been owing to a sudden extension of the rupture, 
and consequent defectiveness in the action of the diaphragm, to- 


such a degree as to occasion suffocation. — : 
| | Ce tae 
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To the Editor of the Veterinarian. — 
Sir; sili | 
AMONG the defects of the present system of education at 
ithe Veterinary College, I know of none that requires a speedier 
remedy than the total neglect of the Anatomy, Physiology, and — 
Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and all our domestic animals except — 
the Horse. (9). os | | 

This defect is not attributable however to the original consti- 
tution of the College, nor is it to be charged on the Professors. 
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The practice of this Seminary was meant to extend to every do- 
-mesticated quadruped ; but they were never sent to the College, 
and the Professors could acquire no experience in the treatment 
of their diseases. The consequence is that not only the practice, 
on the instructions at this Institution are confined to the Horse 
alone. J) | | 

_ In all other countries the education and practice of the Vete- 
-rinary Surgeon extend to every animal subdued by man, and 
rendered useful to him. The English Veterinarian is, I fear, not 
only inferior to his continental brethren in the knowledge of the 
orse, but is unfortunately doomed to utter ignorance of the 
economy and diseases of every other animal. : | 
Ido not blame the Professors of our College for this. With- 
ut practice they could not obtain experience, and without ex- 
perience they were too prudent and too candid to expose them- 
Ives or mislead their pupils. 

_ Whatever be the cause of this evil, it is however much to be 
amented, and it behoves the Governors of the College to rectify 
it without delay. 

Justice to the student requires this. Conceive a young man 
ttling in the country, and his ultimate success depending .on 
the impression which he makes at first. He is consulted by a 
well-informed and wealthy grazier respecting a disease which is 
destroying some of his most valuable cattle. Our poor student 
has never been taught the nature of the disease, its medical 
frreatment, or even its name. If he undertakes the case, he 
will probably, or certainly, disgrace himself by a succession of 
blunders’; and, if he honestly confesses his ignorance, the gra- 
zier will think meanly of his professional acquirements, and of 
the school whence he came. This is a situation of mortification 
and debasement in which the Veterinary Surgeon should not be 
placed. | 

_ The interest of the Agriculturist more imperiously demands an 
improvement in the education of the Veterinary Pupil. Great 
Britain contains about a million and a half of horses, for the 
medical treatment of which the College annually grants diplo- 
mas to more than fifty Students, and the country greatly ac- 
knowledges the benefit conferred. | aD 
It likewise contains more than five millions of neat-cattle, 
yur millions of swine, and thirty millions of sheep, for the study 
of whose ailments no Professor is provided,—no Surgeon is edu- 
ted. These animals, constituting, even more essentially than 
the horse, the wealth of the kingdom, are not deemed worthy 
asingle lecture! : | | 

_ Three sheep in every hundred die annually of the flood ; 
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three of the rot; and, probably, two of other diseases—eight 11 
every hundred are lost to the aries Thus three millions sterl- 
ing are to be subtracted from the property of the Agriculturist, 
and the riches of the State. , 

I will not say that the best instructed Veterinary Surgeon 
would save to the grazier the whole, or the greater part of this 
immense sum; but if the care of our domestic animals were 
taken from those who are proverbial for their brutality and their 
ionorance, and entrusted to men who had studied the anatomy, 
and economy, and diseases, and general treatment of sheep and 
cattle, much good would inevitably result. The Veterinary 
College has done much to ameliorate the condition and lessen 
the diseases of the horse; and our other domesticated quadrupeds * 
have an equal, and, in point of aggregate value, a superior claim 
on the attention of its Professors and Governors. | | 

While the College thus abandons them, it is notorious, that 
we have not a book on the diseases of cattle that is not the sub- 
ject of well-deserved ridicule and bitter sarcasm, among our 
neighbours, and which does not disgrace us as Veterinarians and 
even as common Farmers. i 

In the French Colleges, Professors are appointed to instruct. 
the pupils in this important but neglected branch of study. 
Grazing farms are likewise attached to each of these seminaries, 
that the young surgeon may observe, and be habituated to the. 
management of sheep and cattle in health as well as disease. 

Whether, considering the situation and constitution of our 
College, the latter plan be practicable here, I will not determine ; 
but of this I am assured, that the establishment of a system of 
snstruction on the diseases and treatment of sheep, cattle, and 
all other domestic animals, if it did not speedily bring practice, 
would, at least, be an important addition to the study of the 
pupil, and prepare him for the more extensive and more reputa- 
ble discharge of the duties of his profession, and most materially 
benefit the community. | 

I trust the time is not far distant when they, who have the 

ower and the wish to do right, will perform an act of justice 
to the Veterinary Student, and of incalculable advantage to the 
country at large. Iam, &c. : 


PHILO-VET. 
Feb. 12, 1828. : 
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Cases or Communications, addressed to the Edttor of the Veterinarian, at th 
Printer’s, (post paid) will meet with due consideration. s 


John Hill, Printer, Black Horse Court, Fleet Street. 
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ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE VERTEBRAL CHAIN. 


‘HE Spine exhibits for consideration four surfaces and two 
tremities. 1A 


neces and projections, hollows, grooves, and foramina. 
Superior Surface—In the neck, broad and (from the absence 


eing interrupted only, anteriorly, by 'the spinal crest of the 
tebra dentata ; posteriorly, by the spine of the seventh ver- 
bra. In the back and loins, the surface offers a continued 
ies of spinal projections; long, with broad tuberous ends, 
ping backward, in the withers; short, erect, with broad sides, 
d terminated by oblong ridges, posteriorly. On the sides, 


the dentata to the last lumbar vertebra, are the vertebral 
ooves, filled by the spinal and semi-spinal muscles belonging 


the neck, back, and loins. : 


Tegularity of the inferior cervical spines and also the angu- 


— 


2 one or two last lumbar vertebre are flattened inferiorly. 

Lateral Surfaces—Very irregular. Presenting, in the neck, 
ad, bifid, transverse plates, with capacious vertebral channels 
joves. between them and.the articulatory processes above, 
are occupied principally by the complexus major. Un- 
ath these grooves run the foramina for the vertebral blood- 
els; and through ‘their sides pass the holes of conjugation. 
Vou, I.—No. 4, . L oe 


Surraces—Extremely irregular, presenting various emi-— 


f spinous processes) preserving a general level; the equality 


ing close to the roots of the spinous processes, extending 


inferior Surface—Presenting great uniformity from the gene-_ 


portions of the bodies of ¢he dorsal and lumbar vertebree ; 
cepting, that the sixth cervical spine is defective, and that — 


7 
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—In the back and loins the holes of conjugation are situated 
immediately behind the transverse processes; and the lumbar 
vertebre alone possess lateral vertebral grooves, but which are 
very narrow compared with those along the neck. 

Extremities—Broad and articulatory. The anterior excavat- 
ed to receive the occipital condyles ; the posterior, transversely 
oblong, presents three smooth surfaces for articulation with the 
sacrum. | | | 

Vertebral Canal—Capacious and semi-oval along the neck ; 
transversely oval and small along the back ; semi-circular along 
the loins, and of greater diameter than in the back, less than in 
the neck. United, anteriorly, with the cavity of the cranium; , 
continuous, posteriorly, with the sacral canal. Containing the 
spinal marrow and its membranes. 


Il—THE CHEST. (THORAX.) 


The thorax or chest is the ample conoid cavity constituting © 
the anterior part of the trunk, formed by the ribs laterally and 
the sternum inferiorly, in which are contained the organs of re- - 
spiration and circulation. _ | | 


THE RIBS. (COST#.) 


_ Number. Thirty-six; ranged in pairs, 18 on, either side; 
occasionally there exist 38, and even 40. ribs. They are distin- 
euabed, by their numerical order, counting from before back- 
wards, : 5) 
__Conformation,, In general similar: they are elongated, curv- 
ed or twisted, convex along their outer sides, concave along 
their inner, and taking a direction from within outwards and 
from above downwards; they vary however in their length, de- 
gree of curvature, and obliquity of direction. Ve 
Division. Into true or sternal ribs, and false or asternal; the 
former, nine in number, being those whose cartilages are actu- 
ally inserted into the sternum; the latter, the remaining nine, 
being only. connected therewith through the intervention of 
others. Each rib possesses two extremities, two, surfaces, and 
two borders. reo | or: Bal 
_ Extremities.. The superior or vertebral comprehends—1,. The 
head, the protuberant or antero-superior portion, presenting 
two. convex smooth surfaces, for articulation with the bodies of 
the vertebree between which it is received, and these, divided’ by 
_arugged notch, into which is fixed the. interarticular ligament 
of the head, 2. The neck, the contracted, part, supporting the 
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head. 3. The tubercle, the prominence behind the head, at the 
root of the neck, which has a flat smooth surface for articu- 
lation with the transverse process of the hinder vertebra con- 
ected with the head. 4. In front of the tubercle, running 
ross the back of the neck, is a groove, along which make their 
exit branches from the intercostal vessels and nerves. The in- 
ferior or sternal extremity swells a little in volume, and is of 
3s Compact or more porous texture than the bone above: it is 
terminated by an oval roughened depression ; from this takes 
toot the cartilage of the rib, which thence proceeds at a more or 
less Obtuse or rounded angle towards the sternum. : 
__ Surfaces. The external is convex and more or less uneven. 
The ribs do not form regular arches; they project outwards 
from the spine, and then curve suddenly downwards, the poste-. 
‘or ones at the same time inclining backwards: the place where 
the rib commences its descent, the most convex or crooked part, 
is named its angle. In all the long ribs this surface anteriorl 


is more or less grooved for the attachment of the external inter- 
ostal muscles.—The internal surface is uniformly concave, 
smooth, and polished. It is lined by the pleura. rag 
Borders. With the exception of the first and last ribs, the 
anterior borders are thin and sharp; the posterior, obtuse and 
rounded: the former give attachment to the intercostal mus- 
cles; the latter, along the upper half however only, present 
grooves in which run the intercostal vessels and nerves. OL. 
_Peculiarities. The first is the shortest and thickest of the 
tibs ; its upper part is rounder, and its lower bruader and more 
expanded than any other: it is but little and irregularly arch- 
ed, and the concavity of its arch is turned directly forwards. 
he second is a remarkably straight rib, being only curved in 
Sneck. From the second the ribs progressively increase in 
breadth to the seventh, in length to the ninth, and in curvature 
to the very last ; the eighteenth being in proportion to its length 
the most crooked rib: from the tenth, the ribs grow shorter, 
Narrower, and more obtuse or rounder ‘in their borders. The 
posterior differ also from the anterior ribs in being curved 
oughout their entire length; whereas the former are onl 

y perceptibly bent at their angles. In the eighteenth, and | 
sometimes in the seventeenth rib, the articulatory surface of. 
he tubercle is confounded with that of the head, and the 


heck is wanting. : | 

, HE Carritaces or tur Riss, properly so called in 

the young subject, receive depositions of osseous matter as the 

animal advances in life, and at length acquire rather the charac- 
Y of spongy fragile bones than cartilage. They correspond in 


f 
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number to the ribs, and like them increase in length from the 
first to the ninth or tenth, after which they progressively de- 
crease; but this is liable to variation: the first cartilage is re+ 
matkably short. Those belonging to the true ribs are im 
general not very long, but broad, thick, and resisting ; those 
proceeding from the false ribs are on the contrary mostly very 
long and comparatively-slender, and incapable of offering much — 
resistance—are in fact so formed and connected that they admit 
of considerable motion. rit : 


THE BREAST-BONE. (STERNUM.) 


Conformation. The sternum (being a single bone) is symme- 
trical in its form, shaped, altogether, like the keel of a ship; 
posteriorly, flattened from above downwards ; anteriorly, from 
side to side. It is composed of seven irregularly formed bones, 
and of the ensiform and cariniform cartilages. | 

Division. Into four surfaces and two extremities. — pee 

. The Superior and Inferior Surfaces are pyramidal in figure, 
being broad posteriorly, contracted into borders anteriorly : the — 
former, slightly concave, terminates between the cartilages of 
the two first ribs; the latter, irregularly convex, ends in the ca- 
riniform cartilage. : : : | 

The Lateral Surfaces are broader anteriorly than posteriorly. 
The three foremost bones present broad, superficial, lateral con- 
cavities; the four hindermost, projecting lateral borders, which 
incline downwards and form the boundary lines between the in- 
ferior and lateral surfaces. The indentations upon the fore and 
hind parts of the separate bones, form, in the united state, 
lateral concavities for the reception of the cartilages of the ribs : 
the hindermost bone, itself, receiving two entire cartilages. : 
- The Extremities are constituted of projecting cartilages.— The 
Cariniform Cartilage, arising in a curve from the inferior border, 
forms a prominent and remarkable convexity in front, flattened on 
either side, and affords attachment to the stérno-maxillares and 
sterno-thyro-hyoidei—The Xiphoid or Ensiform Cartilage is 
fixed to the last bone, and assumes a form in some measure 
correspondent therewith, being broad and flattened above and 
‘below: it is terminated however by a thin border, to the figure 
of which it owes its name, though this is subject to much 
variation. | & 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE THORAX. — 


Form. That ofa truncated cone slightly incurvated, the 
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“basis of which is cut obliquely, from above downward and from 
behind forward ; the point of the apex cut off perpendicularly ; 
the axis running ina direction from ‘the front backward and 
ownward. 
_ Dimensions. The antero-posterior Bre is the greatest, 
As we approach the apex the perpendicular more and more ex-: 
ceeds the lateral measurement; towards the basis, in conse- 
quence of the sides diverging, these two diameters become 
: erent equal. : 
Division. Into two surfaces and two circumferences. __ 
_ Exterior Surface—Presenting, anteriorly, the projection of 
the cariniform cartilage of the sternum, with its sharp edge 
turned downwards, affording attachment to the pectoral mus- 
cles ; laterally, the’ convexities of the costal arches and their 
cartilages, and between them the intercostal spaces filled by the 
intercostal muscles ;_ superiorly, the dorsal spines, transverse 
i oo and vertebral grooves ; inferiorly, the sharpened lower 
sorder of the sternum, terminated by the xiphoid cartilage. 
_ Interior Surface—Formed, below, by the incurvation of the 
sternum and xiphoid cartilage; on the sides, by the smooth. 
-concavities of the ribs together with their cartilages ; above 
and along the middle, by the angular, smooth, descending por- 
tions of the bodies of the dorsal vertebra ; above and along either 
side, by an oblong fossa formed by the “angles of the ribs, into 
which are received the superior thick borders of the lungs. 
Anterior Circumference—Perpendicularly semi-oval, the small 
end turned downward ; bounded.by the first dorsal vertebra, the 
first pair of ribs, and the sternum; making a passage for the 
trachea, esophagus, longus colli, carotid arteries, jugular veins, 
vertebral arteries and veins, axillary arteries and veins, par 
vagum, sympathetic and recurrent nerves, and thoracic duct. 
Posterior Circumference—W ide, but most extensive from 
above in the antero-inferior direction ; bounded by the last dorsal 
vertebra, the ensiform cartilage, the two last ribs, and the false 
cartilages ; affording attachment to the abdominal muscles, but. 
more particularly to the diaphragm, by which the intervening 
space is occupied. ; : 


- IlJ.—_THE PELVIS, 


-Forms the posterior boundary of the trunk; is connected 
with the spine, and supported by the femoral bones ; presents a 
arge, irregular cavity, open before and behind, in which are con- 
tained part of the intestines, and the urinary and genital or- 
gans; and is composed of four bones :—the sacrum and os coc- 
eygis, and the two ossa innominata. 
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THE RUMP-BONE. (OS SACRUM.) 
4 he 


Situation. At the superior part of the pelvis, continued from 
the vertebral chain between the ossa ilia. | : 
Figure. Resembling the lumbar portion of the spine, from 
which it declines with a slight bend, presenting a convexity 
externally, a concavity internally, thereby augmenting the area 
_ of the pelvic cavity. , : | 

Division. Into two surfaces, two borders, a base, and an 
apex. | | A tag 
Superior Surface. Very irregular. Presenting, Ist. On the 
mesian line, five considerable eminences, corresponding to the 
lumbar spines, from which they differ in sloping in an opposite 
direction, in increasing in breadth, while they diminish in 
length, from first to last. 2ndly. Laterally, two superficial 
grooves, pierced by the four superior sacral foramina, through 

which pass out the superior sacral nerves. | 

Inferior Surface. Regular, smooth, and slightly concave. It 
presents—Four transverse lines of demarcation, denoting the 
original division of the bone mto four separate pieces. These 
are bounded laterally by two superficial grooves, pierced by four 
pairs of inferior sacral foramina, through which make exit the 
corresponding sacral nerves. | 

Lateral Surfaces. Thick anteriorly, growing thin posteriorly, 
and presenting slight protuberances, corresponding to the ver- 
tebral transverse processes, which serve for the attachment of 
the sacro-iliac ligaments. : | 

Base. Composed of a middle and two lateral parts. The 
middle presents a convex articulatory surface, transversely oval, 
for adaptation to the last lumbar vertebra; surmounted by two — 
articulatory processes, between which are received the two last — 
of that name of the loins; and having on its sides two notches 
of conjugation for the last pair of lumbar nerves. The lateral 
or anterior transverse processes, broad, thick, and projecting, 
and triangular in figure, pomt forwards and upwards as well as 
outwards: superiorly, they have two surfaces of articulation for 
the ossa ilia ; anteriorly, two others which unite with the last 
transverse processes of the loins. | 

Apex. Presents also an oval surface, which articulates with 
the foremost bone of the tail; having on its sides two notches, 
for the fifth pair of sacral nerves; and, farther removed out- — 
ward, two little posterior transverse processes. et 

The Sacral Canal for the spinal marrow is triangular in — 
figure, and gradually contracts its diameter from before back- 
wards. 1 : RD 
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eR Development. In the young subject this bone consists of five 

distinct and separable pieces, united, one to:another, by a fibro- 
cartilaginous substance which in the adult is converted into 
bone. 


THE TAIL-BONES. (OSSA COCCYGIS.) 

_ Situation. Behind the sacrum, to which the coccyx forms an 
appendix. | | 

_ form. Conical, elongated, and more or less curved. 

_ Conformation. The coccyx or tail is constituted of several 
small bones resembling vertebree, varying in size and develop- 
ment, and also in number from thirteen to eighteen. 
Division. As a whole, the coccyx presents for consideration 
_two surfaces, two borders, a base, and an apex. ve 
Superior Surface—Convex. The two and sometimes three 
first bones possess complete bony arches, from which arise one 
or two spinous eminences giving attachment to the erectores 
coccygis, and consequently they possess an entire spinal canal ; 
mm the following two or three pieces, the spinal arch becoming 
Be nse defective, the closed canal degenerates into a 
channel open superiorly, and that in the four or five subsequent 
pices into a simple groove; until at length all traces of such 
formation disappear. : ) 

__ Inferior Surface—Concave. The first bone possesses breadth 
and flatness inferiorly, the same as a lumbar vertebra: the 
others display less and less of the vertebral character back to 
the fifth or sixth, after which they present angular borders. 
Into these parts are inserted the depressores coccygis. __ 

_ Lateral Borders. The three or four anterior bones have trans- 
verse processes, increasing in length with their priority ; which 
‘give attachment to the sacro-sciatic ligaments, and also tothe — 
curvatores and compressores coccygis. The fifth and subse- 
quent bones are nothing more than cylindrical forms, and differ 
in little else than in a regular respective diminution in volume. 
__ Basé—Presents an oval surface for articulation with the end 
of the sacrum; and also two little articulatory processes, receiv- 
Ang between them correspondent sacral eminences ; and below 

ese processes two notches, for the transmission of the fifth pair 
sacral nerves. ! 
_ Apex—Obtuse and rounded off. 


THE HIP, HAUNCH, OR EDGE BONES. (OSSA INNOMINATA*,) 


a Situation. Forming the lateral and inferior parts of the pelvis. 


te 


ca Literally, unnamed bones; but answering to the other English appellations 


i 


i 
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urm. Very irregular: large and flat; broad at the extre- 
mities, which turn in different directions ; middle portion con- 
tracted. ube CET Oe . : 
Division. Into two surfaces and four borders. : 
The External or Dorsal Surface—Divided by the contracted 
portion in the middle into two parts. The anterior part, also 
distinguished as the dorsum ilei, is even and smooth, slightly 
concave, triangular in figure, and faces outwards and back-. 


wards: it affords attachment to the glutei, maximus et in- 


ternus.—The posterior division presents, outwardly, the ace- 


tabulum or cotyloid cavity, hemispherical, nearly three inches 


in diameter, looking outwards and downwards, surrounded 
by a prominent lip of bone which is interrupted below by 
a notch, and having a roughened depression in ‘its middle 
into. which is implanted the round ligament confining the 
head of the os femoris within the cavity ; above and in front 
of the acetabulum the bone is depressed and roughened in two 
places from the roots of the bifurcated tendon of the rectus fe- 
moris; to the inner side of and below the cavity is the obtura- 
tor foramen, a large oval opening, closed by an expansion of 


ligament, through the anterior part of which is a perforation for 


the passage of the obturator vessels and nerves. Behind the 
foramen the surface is broad, even, and smooth, and gives origin 
to the abductor muscles of the thigh ; above the foramen, it is 
smooth and rounded, over which part play the obturator inter- 
nusand gemelli, | vee 
~ The Internal or Ventral Surface—Divided the same as the 
external. The anterior part faces inwards and forwards, 1s 
slightly but unevenly convex, has a superficial scabrous depres- 
sion posteriorly, shewing the place where the bone rests upon, 
and has strong ligamentous attachment to, the transverse pro- 
cesses of the sacrum: the remainder of the surface below is 
occupied by the iliacus, the part above being opposed to the 
sacrum.—The posterior part is subdivided by a prominent bor- 


der (upon which is a rough mark showing the insertion ‘of the 


psoas parvus) into a small triangular superficial concavity look- 


“ing forwards which gives origin to the sartorius, and an exten-. 


sive but irregular one directed upwards; this last is much con- 
sumed by the obturator foramen, posteriorly to which the surface 
is remarkably smooth and slightly excavated for sustaining the 
bladder. | acs ce 

Anterior Border—Sigmoid in figure, slightly concave and thin 


in the middle; terminating, behind, in a sharp salient angle, the 


posterior iliac spine; before, in a thick. quadrangular part which 


_ gives rise to four eminences: the two larger ones are the antero- 


superior and antero-inferior iliac spines ; the two smaller, tubercles 


- 
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appendices to them. The border itself is called the. crista 
. It affords attachment to the longissimus dorsi, obliqui 
bdominis, externus et internus, and transversalis abdominis. 
Posterior Border—Uaving its anterior third thick and scab- 
‘ous, Where it is united through the intervention of fibrous car- 
age with its fellow, forming the symphysis pubis ; posteriorly 
his, it grows thin, which part has also a ligamentous connec- 
on with the opposite bone, and afterwards recedes from its 
llow, terminating outwardly in a thick, oblong, waving, rough- | 
d prominence, called the tuberosity of the ischium, to which 
are attached the adductor magnus, biceps femoris, and abduc- 
tor tibialis, and also the sacro-sciatic ligaments. he 
Lhe Superior Border—Extending from the posterior iliac spine 
io the ischiatic tuberosity, is waving in its course, forming an ir- 
egular semi-circle, and presents along its anterior two-thirds a 
sharp edge, which opposite to the acetabulum is roughened by 
he impiantation of the sacro-sciatic ligaments ; after this it is 
rounded by the play over it of the obturator internus and ge- 
melli, and at length ends insensibly in the tuberosity.—-There is 
Jesser superior border which runs from the tuberosity to the 
icetabulum : the posterior half is prominent, very sharp, and. 
rregular, forming the ischiatic spine. a Hota 
Lhe Inferior Border—Describes a sigmoid flexure: it extends 
from the anterior iliac spine to the symphysis pubis. — Its ante- 
rior third is sharp; about its middle is a medullary hole run- 
ung backward ; here it gives rise to two borders: one obtuse 
ind smooth, ending at the edge of the acetabulum; the other, 
more prominent and sharp, is the linea ilio-pectinea, or brim or 
boundary of the cavity of the pelvis, running onward to the 
ymphysis. Upon its anterior part is a rough place, the ilio- 
pectineal eminence, marking the insertion of the psoas parvus ; 
posteriorly are two. rough eminences, with a groove between 
em wherein run the united tendons of the psoas magnus and 
liacus: to the outer one, the pubic spine, is fixed the external 
thord of the abdominal ring. ; 
_ Connection. Anteriorly and inferiorly with the sacrum ; pos- 
teriorly and inferiorly and in the middle with each other ; out- 
ardly. with the femoral bones. _- ps FAL 
Development: In the feetus this bone is separable into three 
distinctly formed pieces :—the ileum, the largest division, the 
viangular plate in front ; the ischium, the part projecting back- 
wards ; and the pubes, the inferior and middle portion. They 
contribute to the formation of the acetabulum ; the ischium 
| pubes alone form the obturator foramen. These parts 
speedily complete their bony union after birth; and the ischium 
id pubes the soonest. | DGB We 
Vou. J.—No. 4. M 
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RETR ETE cotee amin: emernenest 


TO the two articles of “Worm in the Eye” contained in our 
last Number, we’ have much gratification in having it in our 
power to adda third and more digested account from the pen of 
a Surgeon in India, who has the superinteridance of one of the 
Company’s studs. The Society to which this paper was pre- 
sented we believe to be the Medical Society at Caleutta. , 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FILARIA OR THREAD WORM, FOUND 
IN THE EYES OF HORSES IN INDIA. 


By W. TWiIniIne, Esq. Presented October 2, 1824. 


IN presenting to the Society, observations and remarks on a 
singular disease incident to the eyes of horses in India, I am 
actuated by an earnest wish to conduce to farther investigations, 
which may possibly more fully develop the phenomena that 
usually attend it. 2 | | 

-The worm, which is very smail, is found alive in the aqueous 
humour of the eye: its existence in that humour is easily de- 
tected, and its local effects on the eye in occasioning a deep- 
seated inflammation of the globe of the eye, and turbidness in 
_the aqueous humour, are well known in this country: but it 1s 
still hypothetical how the worm is generated in the eye. Horses 
affected with the worm in the eye are subject to weakness of 
the loins ; and these incidents occur together so frequently, that 
the natives very generally believe the latter to be the conse- 
quence of the former affection. ; 

When on a tour in Upper India, in December last, I saw a 
remarkably fine Arab horse, which had the aqueous humour of 
one eye of a bluish milky colour, and so turbid that the pupil 
was not visible; the lids were kept half closed, deep-seated vas- 
cularity of the eyeball was manifested, and there was redness 
ef the conjunctiva, but no lacrymation. A few days after- 
- wards, the worm was seen swimming almost incessantly in the 
aqueous humour, and its motions where somewhat similar to 
those of aleech in water. In the eye, this worm had the ap- 
pearance of a white thread; but, owing to the turbid state of 
the aqueous humour, it was seldom seen, except it approached 
near the cornea. , 


° 


This worm was extracted the day after its existence in the eye 
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was ascertained. The horse was cast, and his head secured — 
on the ground; the lids were held open, and a lancet passed — 
into the cornea a little below its centre. The aqueous humour 
spurted out, and brought with it the worm, which moved about 
riskly ; but it died in about five minutes. After the operation, 
he horse was bled and purged, and a cloth wet with goulard 
water was kept over the eye. In fourteen days the upper half. 
of the cornea was clear ; at the expiration of a month, there re- 
mained a triangular opacity at the lower part of the cornea, 
equal to one-third its area; the apex of the opacity being oppo- 
site to the centre of the pupil; and there was.a small speck just 
within the apex of the opacity, which marked where the lancet 
id entered, and around it a slight roughness of the cornea. 
ven months after the operation, the opacity was equal to 
bout one-sixth the area of the cornea; the horse was, (to use 
a common phrase,) much out of condition, had puffy swellings 
the joints, a large elevated ulcer near one of the hoofs, and 
there also appeared weakness in the loms. I should have pre- 
ised, that five or six weeks before any affection of the eye was 
served, this horse had puffy swellings about the knee and 
ock joints, and assumed a dull spiritless aspect, but was not 
maciated. — a i. 
_ After extraction, the worm resembled a piece of fine white 
ewing thread, seven-eighths of an inch long. Viewed with a 
icroscope, this worm had the appearance of a large semitrans- 
rent piece of catgut ; there were five luminous spots, :dispos- 
cd circularly, near one end, which I imagine to be the head of 
the animal; below these spots there was an irregular luminous 
atch, in size nearly the diameter of the worm; and from this, 
wo parallel lines of a similar appearance extended the whole 
leneth of its body. On the day this worm was extracted and 
examined the wind was remarkably dry, and consequently in 
1 few minutes the worm became like a shred of isinglass, and I 
could not discover any aperture in its semitransparent sub- 
stance. The end which I conceive to have been the head, and ~ 
where the group of luminous spots was situated, was round, and 
very little larger than the other extremity, which was flat. 
_T have seen similar worms taken from the eyes of horses in 
Ceylon; they appeared to me to be of a darker colour, and some- 
hat larger than that which I now present for the inspection of 
he Society. : “jag ; AB } 
I may remark, that I have never seen a case where the cor- 
did not remain with some degree of opacity after the ope- | 
ation for the extraction of the worm; but | have heard it 
serted, that the eye is often free from blemish, after it is per-_ 
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formed as above described. With respect to the operation itself, 
I would suggest the propriety of making the section near the 
margin of the cornea, as being less likely to cause extensive | 
opacity ; for, as I have already observed, the apex of the trian- 
cular opacity extends to the point where the puncture is made. 
‘Making the section now proposed would probably be attended 
with some difficulty, and be liable to objection; as the iris 
might be wounded during the operation, and would be liable to — 
prolapsus afterwards, if the incision of the cornea were large. 
The existence of a living worm in the aqueous humour of the 
eyes of horses, producing a turbid state of that humour, and 
- deep-seated inflammation, is an interesting fact in its relations 
- to the pathology of the horse; and to the natural history of the 
animalcule which causes a train of diseased actions, that have 
not hitherto been satisfactorily explained. The result of my in- 
quiries leads me to believe, that destruction of vision is the in- 
variable result of this disease, unless the worm be extracted. 
It is farther worthy of notice, that horses with the worm in the 
eye are often affected with debility of the los. A knowledge 
of this circumstance would probably render individuals cautious 
in purchasing horses, whether for their own use or for the public 
service. However, I have known horses in Ceylon to have been 
active and serviceable many months after the extraction of the 
worm. | 
Some facts and observations by Mr. Breton relative to Filaria, 
already-before the Society, afford sufficient proof of the fre- 
quency of this disease in the eyes of horses in India, and of 
its being attended with debility of the loins; but we have no 
proof of the immediate cause of the latter symptom, unless it 
be granted that a general affection of a specific nature 1s evinc- 
ed in one part by debility of the loins, and in another by a 
worm in the eye. | 
As worms precisely similar to those in the eyes of horses 
exist also in the cellular substance of that animal, and are met 
with more particularly by the sides of the lumbar vertebre in 
great numbers, I am of opinion that the debility of the loins 
may be ascribable to their presence in the cellular substance 
about the spine; and thus what appeared at first sight an ex- 
traordinary. coincidence of different diseases in distant parts, 
may be no other than the same disease prevalent in the system 
generally. | 
- Dr. Hardtman was the first person who informed me of the 
existence of these worms in the cellular. substance, by the sides 
of the lumbar vertebrz; and, since his communication, I have 
received a letter from Captain Wyatt, of the Honorable Com- 
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-pany’s stud at Haupper, of which the following is an extract : 
—‘ There is no question of the fact Dr. Hardtman mentioned 
to you before, of the frequent existence of similar worms:in the 
side of the horse to those which are found in the eye, and 
vhich are seen alive and moving’ under the cellular mem- 
rane in different parts of the abdomen. I was myself often 
a during the dissection, and saw the worms as above de- 
fibed.’?- oa 
Referring to the Systema Nature of Linneus, I find the Fila- 
a described thus :—‘‘ Corpus teres filiforme, equale, ore dila- 
to, labio subrotundo concavo.” ‘‘ Filaria equi, habitat in 
equini corporis cavis variis, telaque cellulosa.” | Loe. 
In Sir Everard Home’s Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
he’says, the arteries of the ciliary processes in the horse are 
very large; and he is led to believe, that “the two species of 
worm, the Strongylus Armatus, and Filiaris Papillosa, found 
alive in the aqueous humour in that animal in India, get there 
through these arterial branches, more especially as they are 
nown to exist in the circulating blood of that quadraped.” 
Before this statement of Sir Everard Home, I was not aware 
hat the Strongylus had been found in the -eye of the horse. 
Under the head Strongylus, in the edition of Linnzeus to which 
Tallude, is this remark :—* S$. equinus. Capite opaco, intestino 
gro. Strongyli ovipari, hactenus non nisiin mammalium ca- 
nali Cibario reperti.” : ans ft VOT AW 
_ In the arguments which I have advanced it is not contended 
that every horse having a worm in the eye must of necessity be | 
affected with weakness of loins; nor that debility of the loins 
arises from no other causes than the presence of worms in the 
interstices of the lumbar muscles and behind the peritoneum. 
On the contrary, Mr. Moorcroft, it would appear, has found an 
accumulation of serum in the spinal theca of horses having par- 
al paralysis ; and probably other causes of the paralytic affec- 
tion may exist. If we could ascertain that the Filaria exist in 
the canal of the spine, the information we solicit in regard to 
one cause of weakness of the loins would be attained. Pik 
The manner in which worms may be generated, or their ova 
Irive at those parts of the flesh or viscera of living animals 
here we find the worms, is also an interesting object of in- 
uiry, and investigations on this point may be instituted in a 
riety of animals as well as man. Among animals may be 
umerated, the sheep, deer, horse, hog, hare, faleon, bat, 
eam, herring, sepia lotigo, and frog. Sir Astley Cooper has 
Iso found a living worm in the cceliac artery of the ass, when 
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that artery was in a state of aneurismal dilatation. I will not 
here allude to the insects produced after the manner of the 
larve of the Gistrus, which are doubtless generated from ova 
deposited by the parent fly under the skin of deer, as stated in 
Franklin’s account of his journey to the polar sea. 

Naturalists have described several varieties of worms which 
are found. in the viscera, or interstices of the muscles of the 
above mentioned animals. These are, the Ascaris, Teenia, Fila- 
ria, Strongylus, Ligula, Linguatula, and Fasciola. 

I am not aware that such worms as those just alluded to, 
which are found living in the flesh or viscera of animals, have 
ever been observed to exist out of those animal bodies. We 
may except the Fasciola, which is found alive in fresh water, 
in the intestines of the bream and sepia lotigo, and in the liver 
of the sheep. The accounts we have of the Filaria Medinensis 
being found in India, ‘‘in the morning dew, often twelve feet 
long, and not thicker than a horse hair,” 1s, 1 believe, not yet 
sufficiently corroborated. See Good’s Study of Medicine, vol. 
iv. p. 652. Dr. Darwin believed that worms, similar to all the 
kinds discovered in the body, were to be found out of the body, 
but gives no exrmples. He says, he has ‘‘ twice seen long 
worms like a thick horse hair, in water, in July, m England ;” 
but he does not attempt to identify them with the Filaria Me- 
dinensis. The Gordius, or Seta Aquina, is found in stagnant 
water in the low grounds in Lapland; and Linneus and Montin © 
believed they traced this worm to be the cause of violent 
colics, to which the Laplanders are subject. I have not found 
the observations of others to verify their opinions. See men- 
tion of this by Dr. Good, who refers to Linn, Flor, Lapland. de 
Angelica, and to Montin. Amen. Acad. Splanchnum, u. 26. 

Several circumstances concur to render it probable that the ova 
of the Filaria Equi are received into the stomach with the food ; 
and these ova being taken up by the absorbent vessels, pass by 
means of the circulation to different parts of the body favourable 
to the development of the worm, which having taken place, 
their farther progress may be impeded by their increased size. 
This, however, requires farther elucidation. a 

The conclusion [I have ventured to express, as to the forma- 
tion and progress of those worms which are found in the flesh- 
or viscera of living animals, does not arise from our having been 
yet able to trace the progress of any particular species of worm 
through its different stages of formation, and in various situa- 
tions ; but seems to be to a certain degree authorized by the 
combination of several circumstances stated in the above re- | 
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marks : : these are, the fact that the Fasciola i is found in fresh 
ar, in the intestines of the bream and sepia lotigo, and 
the liver of the sheep. The Filaria Equi being found, ac- 
ording to Sir E. Home, in the circulating blood of the horse, 
nd by Dr, Hardtman and Capt. Wyatt, in the cellular tissue 
ehind the peritoneum. To these we may add the well-known 
t of the Filaria found in the aqueous humour of the eye. The 
nion that worms may make their way to different parts of 
the body, through the blood vessels, by means of the circula- 
tion, is farther corroborated by Sir Astley Cooper’s observation 
the worm found in the cceliac artery of the ass. 

There is so little positively ascertained as to the natural his- 
y of worms which infest the bodies of living animals, that it 
ill remains an interesting object of inquiry. 


(To be continued. ) 


‘Extracts from SForetqn Pournals. 


VESICAL AND BILIARY CALCULI. 
(Continued from page 84.) | 
VESICAL CALCULUS IN THE HOG. 


| BARROW pig which up to the 7th month had manifested 
erfect health, from that period fell away so much, although its 
ppetite remained unimpaired, that two months afterwards the 
ner had it destroyed. He attributed this decline toa diffi- 
ulty in passing its urine, which distressed the animal to such 
degree that every time it wanted to stale it quite moaned with 
in, rolling upon its back, arising and posturing itself (for stal- 
1g), arching its spine and making violent efforts, too often inef- 
ectual; at other times, and oftenest indeed, after much strain- 
o, a little urine was voided ; but this was speedily followed 
by fresh efforts: occasionally, atten having rolled about and lain 
pon its back, it obtained relief by a flow of urine in a full 
Stream. The urine was at all times perfectly clear. 

This account was sufficient to draw M. Reiss’s ecaaal to 
he presence of vesical calculus. He regretted he had not been 
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called in during the life of the animal that he might have made 
it the subject of operation, and requested permission to examine - 
the carcass. 

The bladder was half-full of limpid urine, in which floated 
the stone. The internal coat of the bladder about the inferior 
part exhibited slight blushes of inflammation ; all round the 
neck it was deeply inflamed, and thence the reddening spread 
about an inch into the urethra: the peritoneum also exhibited a 
light tint. eee , 


SIMILAR CASE IN WHICH LITHOTOMY WAS PRACTISED 
SUCCESSFULLY. 


In September, 1822, a pig, eight months old, was shown to 
M. Reiss, which ever since (4months) it had been castrated had 
sensibly fallen away, notwithstanding its liveliness and appetite 
remained unaffected. It would continue for a long while in the 
attitude of staling without being able to make any water: but 
at other times the urine flowed involuntarily, or came away 1n 
fits and with force enough even to reach the fore foot. In walk- 
ing it wriggled its croup. | 

Having placed the animal upon a table with the fore quarters 
sufficiently raised to throw the viscera backwards and conse- 
quently afford greater facility in getting at the bladder, I intro- 
duced the index and middle finger of my right hand into the 
rectum to ascertain the state of the latter. I found that it con- 
tained but little urine; and discovered through its coats a 
stone, round, hard, and moveable, which I pressed with much 
ease back to the neck of the bladder, but could not succeed in 
pushing it into the urethra, the part I proposed to lay open. I 
did so the next morning. I cut down upon a leaden sound 
previously passed into the urethra, and extracted the stone 
‘with a small pair of forceps. oT 

For 14 days after the operation urine passed through the 
wound; on the 22nd day it was healed up. The animal speedily 
regained its embonpoint, and in two months after its recovery 
weighed five-and-twenty stone. 


BILIARY CALCULUS IN THE OX. 


In August, 1822, M. Reiss was called on to inspect the body 
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of an Ox which had. recently died in its stall, and to give hia 
opinion as:to its malady being of such a nature ag to spread to 
_ the other oxen on the farm. 

_. The deceased beast had manifested dulness since » the begin- 
ning of August, and had insensibly fallen off in its condition 
and appetite; next, he was attacked all on a sudden with pant- 
ing of the flanks—difficult respiration ; and he ceased to rumi- 
nate: the excrement was hard. A few days afterwards he grew 
worse, lost all appetite and was constantly lying: the skin and . 
extremities were warm; the mucous surfaces displayed a yellow 
dye; urine scanty. Latterly, diarrhea supervened upon a de- 
gree of constipation. The proprietor’s treatment consisted in 
drinks and clysters of marsh mallow and linseed decoctions. 

_ Examination. Tissues dyed yellow. Viscera in general red- — 
dened; more particularly the duodenum, ccecum, and liver; 
‘the last was of very large size, gorged with black blood, easily 
lacerable in its texture, “softened ; the gall-bladder was full of 
black inspissated. bile in which swam a gall-stone the size of a 
walnut.—The spleen was also of large volume and in the same 
state as the liver. | 

M. Reiss concludes that death was the result of the general 
inflammation pervading the abdominal viscera; and that the 
gall-stone was an old affair. | 


EHEC ELON S. 


_ The above cases may be viewed in more lights than one, but 
me (says M. Reiss) the following conclusions in particular 
ppear to be deducible from them :— 
That stone may be present within the bladder without sensi- 
ly affecting the health of the animal. _ 
‘That there is no symptom in particular by which we can be 
2d to suspect that one or more stones are in a state of forma- 
ion within the bladder. 
That it is not until stones have acquired such a volume as to 
roduce the symptoms detailed above that one can even suspect 
1eir existence; for, from all the information I have been able 
0 collect, none ‘of these subjects have been in the way of causes 
ely to produce nephritis, nor has one of them shown a single 
ymptom of that disease. 
n fine, whenever an animal stales Bish difficulty, in jets, 
tle at a time and often; whenever he paws, postures him- 
Self (for staling), lies down and frequently rolls; staggers in 
his walk; and the bladder is found, per rectum, distended with 
urine, the evacuation of which is followed by a cessation of the 
Vou. I —No. 4. N 
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colic; we may be almost certain that he has one or more stones 
in the bladder or canal of the urethra. Nothing further remains 
but to clear up these suspicions, and to operate, following the 
examples I have set forth or such as have been offered here- 
tofore, according to circumstances. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FLUID EFFUSED IN PLEURISY 
| IN HORSES. | 


By M. J. L. Lassaicne. — 


Ist. Corour, yellow; taste, saline; very viscous, froths when 
agitated and mixes readily with water. | ; 

“Qdly. It restores the blue to turmeric paper reddened by an 
acid. Nitric acid immediately precipitates large white flakes 
from it; infusion of galls throws down a copious, yellow, fleecy 
precipitate. : 

“83dly. By heat it coagulates in yellow flakes and turns to a 
mass resembling the white of egg ; silver immersed in this co- 
agulable fluid while hot is withdrawn blackened : which is 
similar to what happens with white of egg, and is owing to the 
presence of sulphur. 
4thly. The coagulated substance has a yellow colour, which 

alcohol deprives it of, and which, separated from the animal mat- 
ter, is soluble both in water and spirit. The animal or albuminous 
substance, calcined in an earthen crucible, yields an ash from 
which is extractible a small quantity of phosphate of lime, as 
shown by its effervescence with weak nitric acid. 

- 5thly. The uncoagulated part of this fluid, evaporated to dry- 
ness, yields a yellowish white alcaline extract, possessing a 
highly saline flavour. It contains a small portion of albumen, 
held in solution by the alkali present. The product of its cal- 
cination furnished, on being washed, sub-carbonate of soda, 
muriate of soda, a little sulphate of soda and muriate of potash : 
-but no trace whatever of any soluble phosphate. 

’ The conclusion deducible from these experiments is that this 
fluid bears the greatest analogy to the serum of the blood, both 
in regard to its physical properties and chemical composition ; 
and that it consists principally of albumen and water, pervaded 
by a yellow colouring matter, and impregnated with all those 
salts detectable in the blood. 2 


* 
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‘OBSERVATIONS ON HYDROCEPHALUS IN THE 
| HORSE. (STAGGERS.), Joie 


By M.C. Lessona, Professor and Director of the Royal Vete- 

_ rinary School, Turin. Translated from the Italian, with Anno- 
tations, by J. B. C. Roper, Junr. Assistant Professor at the 
Royal Veterinary School, Alfort. | ‘ 


_ HYDROCEPHALUS may be congenital or acquired: these’ 
+ ____ observations regard the latter. In human medicine it is also 
distinguished into external and internal: the former being 
nothing more than cedema of the scalp. 
_ The four cases related by M. Lessona consist purely in dropsy 
of the lateral ventricles ; and as such in reference to the recent 
discovery of Magendie’s, of an encephalo-spinal fluid, (which 
subsequent experiments on the living animal, particularly some 
by Dupuy, have since confirmed,) ought unquestionably to be 
viewed with some caution ; and especially should it appear that 
the pretended dropsy was not very evident, and that it was con- 
fined to the lateral ventricles and spinal canal; but above all 
Should the effused fluid itself not exhibit signs of its being the 
result of local irritation, either actually present or evidently pre- 
existent. In M. Lessona’s cases however such was the nature 
*of the fluid discovered in the ventricles, and such the morbid 
condition of the parts connected with the secretion, that no 
room is left for doubting that the disease was other than genuine 
hydrocephalus internus. : 
Case. In January, 1826, a Hanoverian stallion, of a 
sancuo-lymphatic temperament, was discovered, without having 
evinced any previous disorder, thrusting his head against the 
manger, and stamping repeatedly and violently with his fore 
feet ; the cranial region and ears were warm; the eyes fixed, the 
pupils dilated, and the conjunctive membranes injected; the 
pituatury membrane a little heightened in colour, the mouth 
ot, the tongue clammy and disposed to dryness; the pulse 
frequent and hard; the respiration difficult; the dung-balls 
small, hard, enveloped in an abundant yellow slime, and offen- 
sive to the smell; showing disorder of the digestive organs.— 
The animal was Jargely bled from the saphinar as well as the 
jugular (sangles) veins, and had clysters administered. When 
t into the longe afterwards, he bored against the caveson,. 
rew his head up and commenced stamping again. Blood was 
taken from the neck again and also from the tail, after which 
he made a few turns in the longe and then fell down, lying for © 
Some time quiet; next, having arisen, he discharged some dung, 
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such as has been noticed, and a considerable quantity of turbid 
offensive urine, all which was followed by very perceptible relief. 


_  Aywot: I. It would have been hetter to have specified the quantity of 
blood abstracted ; because a bleeding which to one practitioner appears co- 
‘pious, to another may seem inconsiderable, or at least too small on such an 
occasion.” we ‘ 


In the evening, being found boring his head again, he was 
bled afresh, had olive oil administered internally, and ice apphed 
to his head, and received more injections ; after which he pass- 
ed a quiet night. : 

“ II, The return of the symptoms showed that the cerebral congestion re- 


Mained in full force; in such cases, ice ought not to he applied near to the 
_ affected organ, the seat of predominant irritation, until a marked remission 
has become established ; otherwise, and experience proves it, so far from di- 
minishing the afilux of blood and local congestion, the effect of the ice is to 
augment them, and so act contrary to our expectations.” 


- ‘The following evening the symptoms grew worse again. While 
leaning his neck upon the manger, the vein burst out bleeding 
afresh, and he lost a considerable quantity of blood. He fell 
down, dashed his head and feet violently about : at length he 
arose and experienced very marked relief from free evacuations 
both of urine and excrement, the latter sheathed in mucus and 
quite fetid. On the third day the animal with difficulty main- 
tained the erect posture ; pulse irregular ; symptoms in general 
ageravated towards the evening ; drowsiness, plainly showing 
irreparable lesion of the brain; the following night he died. 


“III. This sort of intermittence in the symptoms, at the same time that it 


warns us of the seriousness of the case, is in fact one ofthe principal special 


characteristics of affections of the brain, both acute and chronic.” tii 


ExamiInation—of the Abdomen. Considerable effusion of 
reddish serocity; peritoneum reddened ; alimentary canal shew- 
_ ing traces of inflammation ; mucous membrane of the stomach, 
- duodenum and ileum, thick, rugose, ash-coloured, exhibiting 
some blackish spats, besmeared with bile and mucus, and slightly 
ulcerated towards the cecum. Dark-coloured, dry, fetid excre- 
‘ment in the coecum and colon: lining of the latter pale and ash- 
coloured. Liver greyish, interiorly a dirty yellow, pulpy; fluke 
worms within the biliary passages, which were in many places 
obstructed by concretions of black bile; kindneys inflated 
and Sort...) ee bd : 

Of the Thorax. Lungs gorged with blood ; reddish serous 
effusion inito the pericardiac cavity, but no perceptible inflam- 
mation. ; | | . 


é 
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IV. The compression of the cerebral substance produced by the dropsy of 
venticles, had then suspended the hematosis, in torpifying the action of at 
e heart and lungs, and the animal died suffocated —in a state of asphyxia, 
ssection plainly showed.’ : : a 


Of the Cranium. The lateral ventricles and other cavities 
the brain distended with a limpid serous fluid. The plexus 
horoides pale, pervaded by a gelatinous substance, and spotted 
vith small tubercles. Medullary matter pale and to appearance 
aked through with serocity. : | 
{t would appear then, in the first place, that this horse, prior 
the development of the acute cerebral and visceral irritation, 
was affected with a chronic inflammation of the liver and morbid 
rritation of the arachnoid and brain, which was attended with 
erous effusion into the ventricles; and, in the second place, 
1at the acute irritation ulteriorly manifested in the brain, did 
t run on to inflammation, but was confined to the production 
a morbid excitation, and to the determination of an aug- oo 
mented exhalation of serocity into the ventricles ; a deduction | 
ppearing still more plausible when one lays due stress upon the ; 
emission of the symptoms. ee 


“V. We lave already said (in Annot. IIT. p. 124.) thatthese remissions are > 
s§ common in acute as in chronic cerebral affections: therefore we have no right 

o draw any inference of the real character of the disease from this, nor, for the 

i reason, come to any conclusion from such a circumstance alone, whe- 
rit exists in that form or not.” — 


The animal, the year before, had suffered severely from in- 
ammation of one of the hind fetlocks, from injury, from which 
se spasms and febrile re-action, the inflammation ending in 
ceration and anchylosis. At the same time, the opposite limb 
ook on chronic inflammations of the hip-joint and foot from the 
dditional burden thrown upon it. These inflammatory and 
ainful disorders, relapsing for several months, transmitted to 
he nervous centre, gave rise within the brain and its mem-— 
ranes to an anormal and inordinate excitation, which was fol-_ 
wed by more or less serous exhalation, principally into the 
teral ventricles ; at the same time, it created morbid irritation 
the digestive apparatus, which proved the cause of the chronic 
aflammation pervading the alimentary canal. For some time 
he horse had been dull, manifesting a sort of stupor, and. was 
le disposed to move about. abe : 
The exacerbation of the malady, and its transition from its 
timitive state of sluggishness into the acute form of cerebral 
ation, which was so promptly succeeded by the fatal effusion, 
be ascribed to the morbid influence of the season and the 
o-existence of lesions within the alimentary canal. The pre- 
Sence of the fluke worms was remarkable: they probably owed 
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their development to the continuance of the antiphlogistic regi- 
men; since it is well known that herbivorous animals fed on 
provender deprived of its exciting properties, mnutritious and 
washy, are the ordinary subjects of verminous disorders. 


‘¢ VI. What we can lay down with still greater assurance, from the unexcep- 
tionable evidence furnished by experience, is that all worms, and consequently 
biliary as well as intestinal, are generated only under certain morbid condi- 
tions ; and that these conditions, wel known at the present day, consist in the 


existence of chronic irritation in the parts which breed the worms. _So that 


any provender of a kind to dispose to such states, be it excitant or indigestible 
from other causes, may turn out to be accidentally the producer of such affec- 
tions ; but an antiphlogistic regimen, simply from its debilitating influence, can 


have no.such effect.. On the contrary, this regimen would be desirable pro- | 


viding it were in truth calculated to combat efficaciously those irritations 


_ favouring the production of the worms, since it would prevent their formation, 


which is to be regarded as the effect and not the cause.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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To the Editor of the Veterinarian. 


SIR; 


IF you deem a couple of letters, addressed to a Young Veteri- 
nary Student, worthy a place in your valuable Journal, you will 
oblige me by inserting them. — 

| : I am, &e. 


Puito-VeET. 
March 3, 1828. - : | 


* My Dear Younc FRIEND; 

I most willingly comply with your request, and will 
trace the outline of that course of study, which, in my humble 
opinion, you will with most advantage pursue during your at- 
tendance at the Veterinary College. bate nant 

My first advice, or, rather, my earnest entreaty, will be “ Am 
high enough.” It is true that, not many years ago, the name © 
Veterinary Surgeon was unknown. We were all Farriers and 
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ches, mingling with, and belonging to, the lowest class 
_ If we are now permitted to assume the title of Vete- 
geon, that higher designation, while it confers on us 
ileges, imposes corresponding duties. If we are no 
e groom’s companion, the coachman’s friend, and the 
‘of the ale-houses ;—if we call ourselves, and are acknow- 
jo be, members (inferior ones undoubtedly) of the medi- 
sssion; it is taken for granted that we possess the ac- 
ents and manners suited to our new station. If we have 
, and if we do not seek to obtain them, we shall 
ourselves to deserved contempt, and bring disgrace on 
fession to which we belong. Therefore, ‘ Aim high 
Pe ee ” ; 
sducation of a farrier, or the acquirements of the Vete- 
surgeon for too many years past, will no longer satisfy 
expectation of the public, or establish your own repu- 
d success. | 
ext advice, and most strongly urged would be—Cultivate 
nterest in the weal and woe of your patients. 
is the avowed, I trust, the true and important object of 
rofession? It is to increase enjoyment and diminish 


lough your patients have not the intelligence of the noblest 
vorks of God, they often display much sagacity ; they 
ched to you; faithful, useful. It is disgraceful in any 
1 to injure or torture them, and much more so in the 
0 has pledged himself, by’ the profession which he fol- 
be their protector and friend. 
will have it in your power, and it will be your duty, to 
any absurd and cruel practices, whether by the groom 
naster; and, if you would succeed in your laudable at- 
you must not sin yourself. 
atients will not be able to tell you either the seat of 
lents, or the degree of their pain; and you must form 
on of many of their diseases by a very careful observ- 
heir appearance and habits. If you approach them 
ai way, and the oath and the blow, should they offend 
gether, you agitate and frighten them, and you cannot 
dge of their actual state, or from a rational decision 
> remedial measures you should pursue. Approach a. 
ntly and coaxingly, and you have the true state of his 
nd his respiration. Go up to him, as too many farriers 
Veterinary Surgeons do, and you increase the heaving 
anks, and most strangely quicken the beatings of the 
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If you would be regarded as a skilful, and esteemed as a hu- 
mane practitioner, and would have an internal and powerful 
- motive to be indefatigable in the discharge of your professional 
duty, cultivate a spirit of humanity. The professional butcher 
is universally and deservedly execrated. 

You ask me what period of time you must allot to your at- 
tendance on the instructions and practice of the College. I 
apprehend it was designed, at the institution of that Seminary, — 
- that the education of the Veterinary Pupil should occupy two 
years. In the French Colleges four years are devoted to this 
purpose. ; 

The res angusta domi of many students will not permit them 
to remain thus long; but the true interests of the pupil, and the 
respectability of the profession demand that the period of two 
years should not be very much curtailed. There is no royal 
road to learning. The age of miracles has long gone by, and I 
hold it to be impossible for any young map, in SIX oF eight 
menths, to acquire the habits and the knowledge requisite to 
make him a competent Veterinarian. ; 

You tell me that you will probably be able to remain 15 or 18 
months. I could have wished that the period might be extend- 
ed. These ifonths, however, must be diligently and honestly 
employed. You have not one moment to lose. 

At once commence the close and anxious study of Anatomy. 
On this foundation, and on this alone, must your medical ac- 
quirements and future respectability be reared. How will you 
repair the machine unless you perfectly understand. its con- 
struction? There is scarcely a disease—there is certainly no 
operation—in which accurate anatomical knowledge will not 
only be useful but absolutely necessary. me 
, Be not content with a careless survey of the animal frame. 
Diligently, laboriously study minute Anatomy. 

It is true that a portion of this will soon be forgotten ; but 
that which is most important to your fame and your success will 
remain. Enlarged and correct conceptions of the structure of 
the frame, and the function of the various organs, will be mde- 
libly engraven on the tablet of the memory. Some parts of the 
picture may wear away, but the grand outline will never be— 
effaced, The steps by which we ascended the eminence of 
science may not be remembered, but the extensive boundless 
prospect will continue to greet our view. : | 

You have two excellent books to guide your studies, Blaine 
and Percivall. I will not discuss their comparative merits. 
You may safely follow them both, and neither can be spared. 

Begin with the Skeleton. If you cannot obtain access to 
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that at the College, the large plates published originally in 
Blaine’s Folio Anatomy, and similar ones by Kirtland, may 
easily be procured. Make yourself well acquainted with the 
names of the different bones, their precise form, their relative 
situation and connexion. This is the first and not very difficult 
task, and advance not a single step until you have perfectly 
‘mastered it. i a a 
_ Then take one of the extremities, and study its muscles and 
the manner in which its different parts are connected together. 
oe at the upper end, and carefully work your way down 
ward. ; 
_ As you proceed endeavour to obtain not only a correct idea 
‘of the form and connexion of each part, and the origin and in- 
‘Sertion of every muscle, but of their proper function and use. 
Let your physiology, even from the beginning, and so far as 
observation and diligence will accomplish it, keep pace with 
your anatomy. : 
_ While you are thus engaged on the skeleton, or the extremi- 
les, devote a portion of every day to the perusal of some ele- 
Mentary treatise on Physiology, that you may acquire some 
conception, afterwards to be enlarged and perfected, of the 
fundamental principles of life. I do not know a better treatise 
on Physiology than that of Richerand as translated by Copland, 
and rendered more valuable by his copious notes. It is not, 
thaps, a very profound book, but it is well adapted for the 
rusal of the young student. id 
Read the first 75 pages, until you arrive at the functions of 
e different organs. There stop. You will injure yourself by 
ring over that which you do not understand, and you cannot 
derstand the function of an organ, until you are perfectly 
cquainted with its anatomy. Ola | ae. 
_ When you have arrived at the 75th page of Richerand begin 
ome popular treatise on Natural Philosophy. Mr. Marcet’s 
Jonversations or Millington’s Epitome are the best. This will - 
mirably prepare you for the consideration of the functions of 
he more important organs. | 
_ Believe me, my young friend, that they counsel you wrongly 
zho would persuade you that a knowledge of Natural Philoso- 
will do the Veterinarian no good. Among those by whom. 
ou will probably be employed, and particularly among the 
fealthy agriculturists, you will find many inquiring minds. 
our natural and best associate and friend, the medical man of 
town or village in which you may be settled, will not expect 
find you less informed than his youngest apprentice, or his 
Vou. I.—No. 4. : ee las. 
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boy at school. Depend upon it, that if you keep not pace with | 
the march of improvement you will be slighted and despised. 

What station are you to fill in life? When every school-boy, 
and almost every mechanic cah now explain many of the phe- 
nomena of nature, are you still to be consigned to the degrad- 
ing ignorance of the common farrier’? While you mingle with 
the middle, and even to some extent with the superior ranks of 
society, are you to be painfully depressed by the consciousness 
of your comparative ignorance? ~ ! 

How will you understand, or your teachers explain the func- 
tions of many parts without a reference to, and previous ac- 
quaintance, with the rudiments of Natural Philosophy? The 
elucidation of the beautiful structure of the Eye,—the compli- 
cated mechanism of the Ear,—the processes of respiration and 
circulation, will be most imperfectly comprehended by you, or 
absolutely unintelligible. “ | 

Let part of your evening be devoted to a review of the pro- 
press you have made, or the knowledge you have acquired, dur- 
ing the day. If you have any plates (we have very few, and 
not very good ones) trace on them the muscles and parts you 
have dissected. Read about them. Talk of them with your 
companions. Your Physiology so far as you are now permitted 
to go—your Natural Phylosophy ; think whether you under- 
stand them. Begin to apply them as far as you can. Take the 
beautiful and most useful application of the principle of the 
lever to the construction of the limbs. The few contrivances, 
yet some of them very striking, to lessen the expenditure of 
muscular power ; and, generally speaking, the lavish expenditure 
_ of power to preserve beauty of form, and quickness and perfec- 
tion of action. | 7 | 

Are these things to employ every evening 2? They are to em- 
ploy as many evenings as you have resolution to give to them. 
These few months are most important to you. Neglect now 
can never be compensated. : 

_ By following this apparently strict counsel, you may sacrifice 
some pleasure, falsely so called, but you will enjoy the greater 
pleasure of conscious improvement and. well-earned esteem. 

Having conquered the skeleton and. the extremities, proceed 
to the organs which are connected with the important functions 
of life. ‘Thrice in the week you will attend on the Lectures of 
the Professor. The different organs and their functions will be 
demonstrated and explained by him. Take them in the order in 
which they occur in his Lectures. While his descriptions and 
_ ¥llustrations are fresh on your memory. carefully dissect the part. 


-_ ‘ 


, 
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One dissection at that time will be worth 50 mangled sub- 
jects. The country over which you will then travel will be 
familiar to you. You will recognize the different objects as they 
present themselves. You will comprehend all their connexions 
and uses: and the impression which will then be made on your 
mind will not afterwards be obliterated. : 

_ You will have no excuse for the neglect of this. Your sub- 
jects are easily procured—they are not offensive or dangerous, 
and they will not cost you much. Every impediment to the 
knowledge of minute anatomy is thrown in the way of the 
student of human medicine, by the existing state of our laws, 
and by general prejudice ; but no apology can be made, if you 

eglect that without the knowledge of which you will be a 
mere pretender. 4 
_ Make yourself thoroughly master of each organ as you go 
on. Compare the account of each, given by your Lecturer, with 

hat careful dissection discovers; and his conclusion with your 
own. Consult Richerand on each. Take him for all in all, I 
cannot recommend to you a better book. Read Percivall and 
Blaine. The study of these works, without dissection, will be 
comparatively unsatisfactory and unimproving ; but, after the 
liligent use of the scalpel, you will be prepared to make all that 
is valuable in them your own. op 
In the evening, after reviewing the work of the day, and con- 
tinuing your physiological and philosophical reading, take 
me book on Comparative Anatomy. Coulson’s Edition of 
awrence’s Translation of Blumenbach is an excellent work. 
must here beg leave to enter my humble but decided protest 

inst the assertion of your expected Professor, that Compara- 
ve Anatomy will mislead the Veterinary Student, and is worse 
n useless tohim. No one knows better how to use, and very 


sfence of his own favourite theories. | 
A consideration of the different structure of the same organ, 


ce of function depending on this difference of structure—and 

difference in the nature, and connexion, and treatment, and 
mination of disease resulting from variety of structure and 

ction must be very interesting, and highly advantageous. — 
The muscular stomach and short intestines of the dog; the 
iriously constructed stomach and enormous length of bowel in 
> horse ; the four stomachs, and yet the long and capacious 
tines of the ruminants, will afford much matter for useful 
eflexion. These will be your patients. Comparative Anatomy, 
hus far, must be studied by you, if you are faithful to yourself 


perly, acquirements drawn from Comparative Anatomy in — 


cording to the situation and wants of the animal,—the differ- | 


= 
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and your future practice : and I should advise you to carry your 
researches as. much beyond this as your leisure and opportunity 
will permit. At all events you will observe and admire the va- 
yious means by which the Great Architect accomplishes the same 
object, and all of them wisest and best. : 

Chemistry will now require your attention, to prepare you 
for the means with which you are to combat disease. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should be acquainted with the 
nature of drugs—the different affinities of substances—the 
changes produced by combination—the degree to which you 
may probably neutralize some valuable property, or even excite 
deleterious agency—the methods by which you may ascertain 
the genuineness of your drugs, and be guarded against imposi- 
tion where it is too generally and abominably practised. 

Certainly, if your Pharmacopeeia is to consist of only four or 
five drugs, and ‘‘ you may carry the whole of them in your 
pocket,” chemistry cannot be very useful to you in your phar- 
maceutical operations. This however is a most erroneous, ab- 
gurd, disgraceful, unjustifiable, dangerous doctrine, and. bitterly 
would you rue the day in which you adopted it as your creed. 

In consideration of its connexion with agriculture, with the 
arts, with commerce, with the phenomena of nature, and’ with 
the general business of life, a total ignorance of chemistry would 
bea sad reproach. The mere mechanic would even discover 
your deficiency, and heartily despise you. I do not wish you to 
‘enter into all the intricacies of chemical research, but I would 
urge you to cultivate a knowledge of its good and fundamental 
principles. : 

Having become acquainted with the structure and function of 
the different parts, you will be qualified to enter on the conside- 
ration of their diseases. It is a frequent and pernicious error 
of young students, to form their notions of disease, and to speak 
peremptorily of its nature and treatment, before they know any 
thing of its cause, its seat, its connection and effects. 

When you have completed the Anatomy and Physiology of 
any part, and not before, avail yourself of every opportunity to 
study its ailments. Without this preparation you are exposed 
to a thousand misconceptions, and may adopt many a wild and 
mischievous theory which will mislead and mjure you through 


‘life. : | , 

_ As each case presents itself inquire Is it a disease of struc- 
ture or of function? of what function? what others may sym- 
pathise ? how far may it have produced or been the consequence 


of a change of structure? does it proceed from excess or defect 
of stimulus? &c. Xe. ‘ 
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You can never acquire correct and enlarged conceptions of 
the proper indications of cure, until you are perfectly acquaint- 
_ ed with the nature of disease. This, however, is not the opinion 
or practice of many students. They travel to the College to 
_ obtain a deploma, and to learn what they are to give in certain 
diseases. This species of knowledge is mere empiricism ; and 
the exhibition of the same drug under all the varieties and 
changes of disease will lead to dangerous and ruinous conse- 
_ quences. | ‘ 
_ Let me entreat you diligently to inquire into the nature, seat, 
and connexion of every disease. Consider what you are to do, 
not what you are to give. What object you are to accomplish. 
The purpose and object once settled, the means will not be diffi- 
cult to determine. | 
Provide yourself with a Case-book. Accompany your Profes- 
sors in every clinical round. If you are not perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the nature and seat of the disease; apply to them for 
information. Do not pass by a single case (so far as your ana- 
_tomical and physiological researches have been carried) until 
_ you thoroughly comprehend it. _ a 
Ido not advise you to tease your Professors with foolish and 
impertinent questions, but you have a right to ask information 
from them, and it will give them great pleasure to instruct you. 
‘Make every case, for which your studies have prepared you, 


treatment ; how far new affections have become connected with - 
the original one. REO ee 

' The study of a dozen cases, thus followed up, will do you 
more good than the perusal of a thousand volumes; or an at- 
tendance on the most enlarged practice, without note or com- 
ment. Some point of Physiology or Pathology will be daily 
ulustrated. Some rule of practise exemplified, and there will 
Scarcely bea disease that will not bring to your recollection 
important principles and precepts, and impress them more 
deeply on your mind, | 

_ I fear that I have wearied you by this long epistle; but I 
have yet to speak of the Lectures of the College, and your as- 
SOciations there, and some other not unimportant particulars. 
they shall be the subject of another letter shortly. oa 


Pobe: cee Yours, &c. 
 Puito-Ver. 
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To the Editor of the Veterinarian. 
SIR ; | ee 
I pec to offer you a few observations respecting medical men 
becoming veterinary surgeons. Professor Coleman’s opinions 


‘on this subject, | believe, are so well known, and so often 


promulgated, that I am not a little surprised they have not, 
long ere this, been remarked upon by some one of the profession 
more competent than myself: sooner however than they 


should remain dormant, mislead the public, and above all 


throw such a stigma on those who are in the profession as 
medical men and veterinarians, I am induced to take up my © 
pen, to endeavour to convince the world that this dogma is held 
forth from very different motives than those stated, and necessa- 
rily forms a bar to the advancement of this more than neglected 
profession. Without further comment I cannot do better than 
quote the Professor’s opinions from his introductory lecture, 
and which I shall then advert to, seriatim. . 

“I find from long experience,” says he, “that different indivi- 
duals who come to this College succeed afterwards in practice, 
according to the kind of knowledge they stand in need of; and 
here I feel it my duty to state (what I have been much cen- 
sured for, nevertheless I repeat it, because I feel it to be true) 
that the sons of farriers make the best practitioners ; medical men 
the worst. The former come here acquainted with a spavin, or 
splint, or windgall, as it appears in the living horse, but 
ignorant of its nature; the latter is perfectly acquainted with 


the rationale of these maladies, but ‘is unable to detect their 


existence: the one knows how to bleed and rowel a horse, and 
give hima ball; the other is unwilling to dirty his fingers to 
obtain the practical knowledge. The medical man must ac- 
quire: all that the other. knows before he can be considered 
qualified to practice, whereas the farrier’s son need not learn 
all that the other knows ; such learning is not called for in the 
veterinary practitioner : besides, the farrier’s son will perform his 
task with the greatest cheerfulness and pleasure, but the 
medical man will regard the part he has to take as dirty 
drudgery. Stating all this is probably contrary to my own 
interests ; but it ig my duty to state it, because | feel it to be 
the truth. Another reason why medical men either do not 


~ 


( 
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succeed or quit the profession, is perhaps because they do not 
find it equally lucrative.” 
Now, Sir, | would ask you how it is possible for a profession 
to advance in the estimation of the public, when such senti- 
ments are held forth by the person who is looked up. to as its 
read: itis a bar to all advancement, and to all industry ; for 
e farrier’s son, on hearing such sentiments, naturally says, 
“ T require only a certain quantum of knowledge, and I amper- 
fection.” The medical man, let his knowledge be what it will, 
is constantly looked upon with an eye of prejudice ; and should 
ultimate object be a veterinary appointment, his hopes 
must necessarily be annihilated. As far as the competency of 
medical man goes to make a veterinary surgeon, I would ask 
every man of common sense, who can be so fit? As reasoning 
tom analogy (which the Professor will not allow, though all the 
time he himself is constantly doing so) he is‘already half way in 
s business. There is no general rule without an exception, and 
have no doubt there are many medical men who never would 
lake good veterinary surgeons ; but this does not apply to all: 
nh town and its vicinity perhaps it may, because it is not 
requisite ; but go into the country, and where will you find 
etter horse-men, or men who keep better horses than the 
edical man does: they are compelled to be so, from the many 
niles they are in the daily habit of riding. Will the Professor 
retend to tell any man at all capable of reasoning, that such 
}man is not more competent, with the least attention, of be= 
oming a veterinary surgeon than the ignorant groom or 
lage blacksmith : the former has to learn a little practical 
nformation that the latter knows by practice only, and which 
an be easily learnt in a short period by common attention ; 
ut can the latter learn Anatomy, Physiology, and Patho- 
y in a short period? No; he cannot: it would take him 
ears ; and which, if we are to know our profession, is as 
solutely requisite in one case as the other, though Mr. 
/oleman may not consider it necessary for his pupils. The 
ummit of the farrier’s son’s education, which is reading and 
riting, will never allow him to reach beyond a certain point ; 
has the liberty of attending certain lectures in town, it is 
e, but he has not the time to do so, unless he neglects more 
portant concerns; and if he had, he has not the ability to 
Understand them. He goes then to the College for a few 
fonths ; has his head filled with a few theories of the foot, and 
a parcel of hard words he is incapable of understanding ; and is 
then sent home as a monstrous clever fellow. Yet this sort of 
Person is -to be set.in competition with a man of science and. 
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education, capable of reasoning upon every step he takes. © Our 
- best veterinary authors and practitioners are members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons : among whom I may mention More- 
croft, Coleman, Goodwin Senior, Goodwin Junior, Percivall. 
If then they are bad practitioners, we of course cannot with- 
draw the name of the Professor. hag 
- When Mr. Coleman was first elected to take the chair as 
Professor at that College, was it from his veterinary knowledge 
he had that honour conferred upon him; I suspect not; I 
should rather say it was from his ability as a medical man. 
What would he then have thought, had such observations been 
applied to himself, had he been considered ineligible, because 
he was a member of the Royal College of Surgeons? conse- 
quently his knowledge of horses very dubious: he would have 
considered it an insult to his understanding, as medical men in 
the profession do now as applied to them. As a horse-man, if 
by such is meant keeping a good stud, or being able to ride well 
up to hounds, those who have had the honour of knowing the 
Professor longer than myself can best answer for his reputa- 
tion; but I never remember having heard of such a circum- 
stance. , te | | 
If then medical men make such bad veterinary surgeons, 
it seems to me an absurdity, and at direct variance with the 
Professor’s opinions, that the first medical men in town should 
be chosen veterinary examiners, who never can have attended 
to the subject, and therefore what knowledge they have must 
be perfectly theoretical; yet they do not scruple to ask practical 
questions. I am not a little astonished then, that out of so 
many hundreds of veterinary surgeons who are not medical : 
men, half a:dozen cannot be found sufficiently competent to 
grant diplomas, without having recourse to gentlemen who must 
on all hands, even by the Professor himself, be considered un- 
qualified for the duty. This fact will alone, I think, speak 
volumes. | 
Allowing that medical men do not make good veterinary | 
surgeons, do all those, or half that are raised up under Mr. : 
Coleman’s-immediate tuition, prove to be so? We will, exempla : 
gratid, take one who ought to be pre-eminently qualified—one 
who has resided within the walls of the College for years, with 
dissections and practice constantly before him. This requires 
no further comment of mine; the veterinary profession have 
long been convinced of the contrary—that a person receiving so 
large a salary is perfectly incapable of fulfilling the duties of 
his situation—even of the demonstrations. 
‘¢ Ut sanus sanam prolem, sic morbosus morbosam gignit.” 
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The Professor observes, it is against his own interest to. make 
such statements concerning medical veterinary surgeons: in this 
Tam sorry I cannot coincide with him. It cannot be doubted 
but that the emoluments arising from the lecture-room are very 
great, when we consider the number of pupils annually enterin 
at 20 guineas each ; so that if the pupils were limited to those ~ 
only of education, it would be a matter of no small importance. 
We cannot therefore be surprised that every inducement should 
be held forth for persons of all classes to enter the profession, _ 
whatever may have been their previous occupations or present 
attainments. But what most we complain of is, that however 
illiterate the party, a favourable prepossession exists, to the 
injury, I had almost said ridicule, of the medico-veterinarian. 
If then the lecture room is filled, it is of little consequence by 

whom, or what their ability to uphold the future respectability 
of the profession ; and yet it is not self-interest to make these 
statements,—then pray what is it? The medical man, the youn 
man of education, is capable of judging for himself, and will not 
‘be biassed by every varying opinion of his preceptor. These, how- 
ever, are not the pupils the Professor wishes for; he must have 
those who will not only fill his lecture-room, but cannot see into 
or interfere with his monopoly. It certainly would not be politic 
to hold forth the contrary of these statements in the present de- 
graded state of the profession; since he would, I fear, get few 
medical men or men of education to attend his lectures. It is 
rue, indeed, the few medical men who have entered the pro- 
ssion have, with some exceptions, quitted it with disgust, 
and for the best of reasons; not because, as is stated, they are 
not horse-men, or not competent of fulfilling their duties, but 
because there has been little prospect of their rising with their 
profession into respectability, and because sentiments were held 
ut to the public and pupils to their prejudice and interest. 
ot again, as I have heard it repeatedly stated, because he is 
fearful of soiling his fingers; for those who assert that must be 
very ignorant of human dissection and human practice. : 
t is quite time the curtain was withdrawn; and that every. 
n took his station according to his ability: it is this, and this 
nly, which can place the veterinary upon a footing with the 

dical profession ; but so long as ignorance and vulgarity are 
lowed to take precedence of talent and gentlemanly conduct, 


long will it continue in its degraded situation. The superior 

art of the profession have long felt how society look upon them > 
aS a body, not judging of individual merit or demeanour ;. but 

th re aye still left, I hope, a few men of education, who will 

oalesce to convince the public of the mis-statement, and prove 

‘yau. l.—No. 4. P 7 
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to them that the medical man, the veterinary surgeon, and the 
gentleman, can be combined. | | . 
I beg to remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
| VERITAS. 


THE STETHOSCOPE. 


To the Editor of the Veterinarian. 
SIR; 


IN the course of your extended practice, have you made use of 
the stethoscope in diseases of the chest ? 

Our patients cannot tell us what they feel ; nor does the pulse, 
nor the heaving of the flanks, nor the injection of the schneide- 
rian membrane, nor the heat of the breath, nor the coldness of 
the extremities, at all times indicate with sufficient accuracy the 
degree of inflammation, or the period when congestion begins to 
take place. . 

It is of the utmost importance to the formation of a just prog- 
nosis, and the safety of the animal, that we should know whether 
there be inflammation of the mucous membrane of the lungs, 
and to what degree it exists ; whether the air-cells are becoming 
impervious, or a deposition of fluid is commencing between the 
pleure. : . 
"The stethoscope applied to the thorax of the horse will give 
the murmur of the healthy lung during each act of inspiration 
and expiration. Iam persuaded that I have, more than once, 
heard this noise becoming more sonorous with the increased 
action of respiration, and again returning to the natural murmur 
when this inflammation had subsided, and absolutely cease 
when congestion had begun; and cease in some spots, and 
strengthen in others, when congestion has partially taken place 
‘and the labour of other portions of the lung was increased to 
supply the deficiency; and likewise cease, but an obscure un- 
dulatory pulsation remaining, when effusion has commenced. 

I have likewise fancied, that I have obtained a clearer con- 
ception of the nature of broken and thick wind. | 

I would rather however, at present, appeal to those who may 
have made more extensive use of this instrument than [ have . 
done ; and would request my brother veterinarians to try its. 
power. I do not think that they would be disappointed. 
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Should no other person take up the subject, it shall be 
resumed hereafter by 2 
: V. 8. 


ON RABIES CANINA. By W. Yovarr. 
(Continued from p. 64.) 


I HAVE described the symptoms and post-mortem appearances 
of rabies in the dog. They must now be considered in other 
_ domestic animals. | 
__ However my readers may hereafter differ from me, as to the 
‘occasional cause of rabies in the dog, there will be no dispute 
that it.is produced in the horse by inoculation alone. 
Its attack in that animal is most sudden. He will go out 
apparently well; all at once he will stop, tremble, heave, paw, 
stagger, and fall. Almost immediately he will rise, draw his 
oad a little farther, again stop, look about him, back, stagger, 
and fall. | Agua 
_ This can scarcely be confounded with megrims, for the horse. 
is not for a single moment insensible; and, after seemingly 
Tecovering, possibly falls twice or thrice before he can be led 
home. The sooner he is led home the better; for the progress 
of the disease is as rapid as the first attack is sudden. 
_ In many cases, perhaps the majority of them, a state of the 
highest excitation speedily ensues ; the horse kicks and plunges 
in the most violent manner, he is then quiet for a while, recog- 
nizes his attendant, is sensible to his caresses, and looks most 
piteously at him. A rabid horse belonging to Mr. Keat pressed 
his head repeatedly against me; then, without the slightest 
notice, he plunged and fell. ; , 
Sometimes he is mischievously disposed ; he will furiously 
‘ize and bite other horses, and even his attendants; and, as 
Mr. Blaine well describes it, “ will level with the ground every 
thing before him, himself sweating, and snorting, and foaming 
amidst the ruins.” ia , | is 
Staggering and palsy of the hinder extremities soon succeed, 
nce saw a mare sitting on her haunches, and unable to rise, 
pawing furiously with her fore feet. The disease, however, 
ckly runs its course, and rarely extends beyond the third day.. 
two cases I fancied I saw something very much resembling 
drophobia. The thirst was excessive, but the act of. swal- 
lowing was performed with a forced gulping effort, and suddenly 


- 
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the head was snatched from the pail with a strange contraction, 

a kind of risus sardonicus of the lips. | , 
In Mr. Keat’s horse there was a peculiarity which I have in 

no other case seen, and which no author has described. The 


owner would not have him destroyed, and we slung him-in an 


early stage of the disease. He had been bitten in the near 
leg, behind, . When I approached him on that side the poor 
animal was agitated, and trembled, and struggled as well as 


he could, and if 1 touched him with only my finger, the 


oe were quickened more than 10 beatsa minute. When 
went round to the off-side, he permitted me to pat hin, 
and even sought my notice. 


In every case in which I have had opportunity to examine - 


the animal after death, I have found inflammation on the 
epiglottis, and generally in the trachea. There has uniformly 
been infammation in the stomach, and on the lungs, and in 
patches, asin the dog. Either the membranes or substance 
of the medulla oblongata have always been injected. ! 

I have seen but one rabid ox. His disease commenced with 
loss of appetite and dulness; but it soon changed to the 


-most dreadful state of excitation. When I saw him he was 


standing across a path in a meadow, bellowing incessantly, 
and tearing up the ground with his horns. I believe, how- 
ever, that much ferocity does not usually accompany rabies 
in the ox. The eyes are anxious, protruding, and red. The 
appetite lost. A considerable discharge of saliva in the early 
stage of the disease, and when that ceases, insatiable thirst 
follows. No hydrophobia. A frequent and pitiful lowmg. A 
distressing tenesmus. Weakness of the loins and early stag- 
gering, succeeded on the third or fourth day by palsy of the 
hinder extremities. The animal lingers on six or seven days, 


and usually dies without a struggle. 


The post-mortem appearances in the pharynx very much 
resemble those in the horse. Both the membranes and sub- 
stance of the medulla oblongata were injected in the case 
which. I saw; but the stomachs were perfectly free from im- 
flammation. I inoculated a dog with the saliva of this ox and 
he died rabid. : | ne 
In sheep the character and progress of the disease are not 
very different. The thirst is as great. No hydrophobia. The 
same constant tenesmus, weakness of the lois, and subse- 
quent palsy. There is never in the ox, and rarely in the 
sheep, any disposition to bite; but sheep are very irritable, and 


make frequent and effectual use of their horns. Inthe male of | 


both there is in the early stage an excessive desire of venery- 


# 
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Death ensues about the fifth day. The appearances on dis- 
section resemble those in the ox. oe a 2 
_ In swine the character of the disease is as uncertain as it is 
in the dog. Some are exceedingly ferocious, runing at every 
person, gnawing and shaking their troughs, dashing them- 
selves against the wall, or endeavouring to spring over it. 
Others content themselves with harmless and ludicrous antics. 
_ They snuff the air and gallop round and round, uttering a 
_ Strange and shrill squeak. Generally however they are quiet ; 
they refuse their food, are eager for water, stagger when the 
attempt to rise, become paralytic, and die about the fourth or 
fifth day. No hydrophobia. : MOE CSU AKON Sti 
_ In the ox, sheep, and swine there is occasionally not so 
marked, but sufficiently evident, the peculiar delirium by which 
abies is characterized in the dog. tse i 
_ After death there is usually inflammation about the glottis ; 
uniformly considerable inflammation of the stomach, and but 
little or scarcely distinguishable of the membranes of the me- 
dulla oblongata. | | . 
. [have never seen a rabid cat, but I understand that it is a 
most dangerous animal. It will not attack the human being 
or the quadruped without provocation; but it is exceedingly 
irritable, and, at the slightest. offence, will seize the hand, or 
dart at the throat, and use both nails and teeth with dreadful 
effect. Wee ne Latino 
_ To make our subject complete I will briefly state the usual 
Symptoms in the human being. Ye 
Pain in the bitten part is an early symptom in very many 
ases. - To this succeed lassitude, fever, anxiety, irritabi- 
ity, horror at the sight of water, and the attempt to drink it 
companied by dreadful spasms. A strong inspiration, without 
he sight, or even thought of fluids, will generally produce the 
ame spasm, ; : 
_ The irritability increases and becomes excessive. The poor 
fferer cannot bear the least motion around him, or the slightest 
wind to blow upon him. There is an inordinate and irregular 
md perverted action of the voluntary muscles. : Every motion 
8 performed with a hurried start, and uncertainty of effect. 
he eyes roll unconsciously in search of some imaginary object. 
. delirium comes on different from that which accompanies any 
ther disease. The patient fancies that he is surrounded ‘by 
rsons far distant from him. He converses with them of 
ings long gone by; or he abuses them with the most violent 
£esticulation; but in a moment, with a. word, he is recalled 
himseif. The next minute he wanders again. He occa- 
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sionally vomits bilious matter. He is oppressed by viscid saliva 


which adheres to the fauces, and which, with the most violent. 


efforts, he strives to throw from him. 


_ Subsequently all the symptoms relax. He is able to swallow, © 


but the powers of the constitution have been destroyed, and 
death ensues. | 

Of the appearances on dissection I am unable to speak. Some 
surgeons maintain that not the slightest trace of disease can be 
found in the thoracic or abdominal viscera, and only the usual 
characteristics of phrenitis in the cerebrum. Others give an 


account of injection of the membrane covering the glottis, — 


and redness of the mucous ccoatof the stomach, with spots of 


ecchymosis ; and inflammation of the membranes of the medulla 


oblongata, or portions or the whole of the spinal cord. I 
must not presume to decide who is right, or whether all are 
so; but I acknowledge, that when the same medical men who 
find no morbid appearance in the human being, find none like- 
wise in the brute, I do wonder with great amazement. 

The symptoms of rabies are very similar in man, and in all 
our domesticated quadrupeds. In all there is the same affection 
of the respiratory nerves; the same howling, or at least 
choaking noise; the same excessive excitability, and inces- 
sant and uncertain action; the same singular delirium, af- 
fection of the stomach, and discharge of saliva; the same 
inevitably fatal termination of the disease; and, I am dis- 
poner to believe, nearly the same morbid appearances after 
death. : 

The human being however has a dread of water, which the 
quadruped has not. Itis true that the dog is unable to swal- 
low, but he flies eagerly to the water; and all other quadru- 
peds, with perhaps an occasional exception in the horse, drink 
with ease and with increased avidity. 

How is this? Are they different diseases? Is hydrophobia 
in the human being the creature of imagination ? 

A dog labouring under a disease attended with certain symp- 
toms bites a man, or a child in whom the power of imagination 
has not yet been awakened. In process of time he is attacked by 
a malady, accompanied by characters very similar, but to which 
another peculiar symptom is superadded. The dog died. The 
man or the child likewise died in despite of all medical care 
and skill. : 

Are we to expect that the same symptoms shall accompany 
the same disorder in every animal? Are the characters always 
the same in the same animal ? : , 

Difference in structure produces variations of disease, quite 
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as remarkable as that which we are now considering. The 
inflammatory fever of cattle and sheep often runs its course in 
_two or three hours. The hoven of cattle is unlike tympanites 
in any other animal. The stomach-staggers of the horse bear 
little resemblance to repletion or over distention of the stomach 
in other patients. Psora or mange in the horse, the dog, and 
the sheep are very unlike. Affections of the chest, and their 
_ symptoms, duration, and termination are ‘dissimilar in the biped 

and the quadruped, and in different quadrupeds. | 
_ Not only do the symptoms of disease vary, but some animals 
_ are subject to certain maladies from which others are exempt. - 
_ The horse has glanders, farcy, grease, and periodical opthalmia. 
The mule has rarely, and the ass never has, strangles ; and both 
of them escape the torture of contracted feet. Gattle, sheep, 
dogs, swine, know not any of these complaints. na 

The human being has, peculiar to himself, variola, scarlatina, 
and syphilis. | | 

Need we then wonder that there should be considerable dis- 

_ similarity in rabies ? 
_. Possibly a little reflection will lead us to expect some differ- 
ence, and precisely of the kind which we observe. | 
_ Hydrophobia, the dread of water, and the horrible spasms 
which accompany the attempt to swallow any fluid, depend on 
_ the highly irritable state of the fauces and larynx. ' ! 
_ The larynx is the guard of the trachea during the act of 
deglutition. The epiglottis is then pressed down upon the 
orifice of the larynx, and the crico-arytenoldei muscles contract 
and accurately close the aperture. if 

_ The larynx likewise discharges a more important function. 
it is the principal organ of voice. According to the number of 
vibrations performed by the chorde vocales in the act of expi- 
ration, is the precise tone uttered. A certain number of vibra- 
tions will produce a certain note. If the vibrations are quick- 
ened, the note assumes a higher place on the musical scale. If 
the number is lessened, the tone is proportionably graver or 
lower. The human voice is capable of nearly 500 different 
tonations, and each is produced by a determinate number of 
rations ; and these vibrations, their number continuing the 
me, are modified, partly by the mechanism of the fauces and 
outh, but more by the larynx, to express every varying emo- 
ion and passion. The larynx then must be possessed of exqui- 
e sensibility to obey so rapidly, and with such strict and 
almost inconceivable accuracy, the mandates of the will. 3 
___The voice of quadrupeds is more confined. There are fewer 
Alifferences of intonation, and the expression of passion is more 
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simple. This exquisite sensibility will not be needed in them. 
It is a law of nature, that where extraordinary function is 
required, extraordinary sensibility and power are bestowed ; but 
if the function is simple, and the work easily accomplished, less 
feeling and less energy are supplied. This is benevolent and 
wise. Quadrupeds have also a mechanism peculiar to each, 
and in a great measure independent of the glottis. The horse 
has a falciform membrane, attached by its middle to the thyroid 


cartilage, and its extremities extending to the margin of the — 


rima glottidis. The ass has a similar apparatus, with an exca- 
vation under the thyroid cartilage, and two membranous sacs. 
The cat has a delicate membrane under the ligament of the 
glottis. The swine has membranous bags of a considerable 
size; and the ventriculi laryngis of the dog are very large. 

With this additional mechanism for the production of the 
voice, the extreme sensibility of the human larynx is not re- 
quired ; and nature bestows not that which the necessity of the 
animal does not demand. - Bak 

- Considerable affection, however, of these parts attends every 
case of rabies in the dog. The involuntary and peculiar howl, 
the choaking noise attendant on each respiration, and the blush 
of inflammation, more or less intense, which every dissection 
presents, sufficiently evince it. 

If we do not observe the dreadful spasms by which the human 
being is tortured, let it be remembered that they are not excited 
by the passage of solid food. Fluids alone have this power, 
from their being brought into more intimate contact with the 
inflamed and irritable surface. . 

It can easily be imagined, that the decreased sensibility 


which more limited and simple function requires, would render. 


those membranes, which are indifferent to the passage of solids, 
unaffected by fluids, &c. : 

The mystery, therefore, is in some degree unravelled; and 
wé not only cease to be surprised that rabies should be charac- 
terized by hydrophobia in the human subject, while there 1s no 
dread of water in the brute; but a consideration of the structure 
and functions of the larynx in man and the inferior animals, 
leads us to expect that something like this will occur. 


(To be continued.) 


Cases or Communications, addressed to the Editor of the Veterinarian, at the 
Printer’s, (post paid) will meet with due consideration, 


John Hill, Printer, Black Horse Court, Fleet Street. 
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ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 
(Continued from page 113.) 


OF THE PELVIS IN GENERAL, 


DIVISION. Into exterior and interior, inlet and outlet. 

_ The Exterior presents—in front, the crest and anterior and 
posterior spines of the ileum ; behind, the divergent tuberosities 
of the ischium ; on the sides, the triangular planes of the ilea 
which are clothed by the gluteal muscles, the acetabula, and 
between them and the ischiatic tuberosities the rounded smooth 
Surfaces of the ischia over which play the rotating muscles of 
the haunch ; above, the sacrum; below, the symphyses of the 
ubes and ischia ; laterally and inferiorly, between the symphy- 
ses and the acetabula, the foramina obturatoria. : 
The Interior is divided into two compartments by a prominent 
eircumferent line forming the brim of the pelvis: the open irre- 
gular space before this line is the inlet or entry ; behind it com- 
mences the cavity of the pelvis, which again is bounded poste- 
lorly by the outlet. The lateral walls of the cavity are formed 
principally by the ilea; the ischia and pubes, united at their 
symphyses, including the obturator foramina, are mostly con- 
med in completing the cavity below; while the sacrum alone 
nstitutes the superior boundary. The supero-inferior diameter 
t the brim in the young subject exceeds the lateral; in the 
uit mare these two diameters, and also the antero-posterior 
eth of the cavity, measuring from the brim to the extreme 
nts of the ischiatic tuberosities, are about equal—about ten 


ad nes. 

The Inlet displays—laterally, the ilea with thin. projecting 
anterior spinous processes ; superiorly, the promontory of the 
“rum and. the sacro-iliac articulations ; inferiorly, the grooves 

the psoas and iliacus and the symphysis pubis. : 
j Vou. I.—No. Ds Q 
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The Outlet presents three notches: two lateral, very exten- 
sive ; one middle, considerably smaller. The two former, named 
the great sciatic notches, existing between the posterior borders 
of the ileum and ischium and the sides of the sacrum, are prin- 
cipally occupied by the sciatic ligaments, although they give 
transit to the pyramidal muscles, the gluteal and obturator ves- 
sels, and the sciatic nerves. The middle notch is the pubic 
arch, formed by the divergence of the ischiatic tuberosities : it 
is occupied in either sex by the urinary canal. 


nase OF THE HEAD. 


The head is an oblong quadrangular form, broad and flatten- 
ed on its sides, narrow and contracted anteriorly and superiorly, 
bulky at the opposite points, hollow interiorly. It is remarkable 
for the prolongation and capaciousness of the parts devoted to 
the formation of the nose and mouth, and for the diminished 
sphere of the cranium. It constitutes the anteriormost part of 
the skeleton, is articulated with the spine from which it is sus- _ 
pended, and is divided into cranium and face. — ! 


I.—THE CRANIUM. 


The cranium or brain-case is but small when compared with 
the bulk of the body in general: it forms the postero-superior 
part of the head, 1s prominent and convex superiorly and late- 
rally, irregular and in places open inferiorly, hollow and vaulted 
within. It is composed of ten pieces :-—three pairs and four 
single bones ; v2z. superiorly and anteriorly, of the two frontals ; 
superiorly and in the middle, of the parietal ; superiorly and 
posteriorly, of the occipital ; laterally, of the four temporais ; 
inferiorly and anteriorly, of the ethmoid ; inferiorly and in the 
middle, of the sphenoid ; inferiorly and posteriorly, of the occipi- 
tal bone. on ; 


_* “FRONTAL BONES. (OSSA FRONTIS.) 


Situation. The frontal bones form the antero-superior part of 
the cranium, that part which we term the forehead, and which 
in the living horse is commonly marked with a patch of white 
hair, denominated a star. On Nioes 

Figure. Irregular. Flat, superiorly ; concave, underneath. 

Division. Into two surfaces and four borders. 

The External Surface is flat and smooth, sdmetimes even 
slightly depressed in the situation of the frontal sinus. | Pro- 


jecting from it outwardly is the external orbital process, forming 
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oe 


the frontal arch and articulating with the temporal bone: un- 
derneath, the arch is excavated for the reception of the lachry- 
mal gland ; and through its inward end is a hole, (in some rare 
instances, two,) the supra-orbital foramen, for the transmission 
of a small artery and nerve of the same name to the forehead ; 
below the foramen, internally, is a small depression, marking the 
place of attachment of the cartilaginous pulley belonging to the 
superior oblique muscle of the eye. From below and behind 
the arch proceeds downwards and backwards the internal orbi- 
_ tal process or plate, divided into two by a notch into which pro- 
_ jects the wing of the ethmoid bone, whose extremity is inclosed 
in a mortise formed in the base of this plate; this part also 
articulates, within the orbit, inferiorly, with the sphenoid, pos- 
teriorly with the temporal, and anteriorly with the lachrymal 
and superior maxillary bones. The anterior portion of this pro- 
cess, behind, where it joins the sphenoid, is pierced by the in- 
ternal orbital foramen, which gives passage to the lateral nasal 
nerve ; the surface behind the posterior portion is smooth and 
depressed, making by union with it part of the temporal fossa. . 
The. Internal Surface is divided by a vaulted cranial septum 
Into two unequal concavities: the posterior forms a cap for the 
anterior lobe of the cerebrum, which rests upon the septum, the 
indentations upon the surface answering to the cerebral emi- 
-hences; the anterior concavity forms the frontal sinus, whose 
interior is much enlarged by the slant taken by the septum, and 
the cavity continues to extend with age until it occupies the en- 
tire front of the bone. One frontal sinus is separated from the 
other by the nasal spine, composed of a lamina from each 
bone; there are also several imperfect septa traversing the inte- 
or of each sinus, partially dividing it into so many different 
hambers. 7 ve eae , 
Borders. Denticulated and squamous. The posterior or pa- 
Tietal is arched, describing segments of two distinct circles, one 
‘Tunning from within outwards, the other from above downwards, 
and these are overlaid by the parietal and temporal bones.. The 
anterior or nasal border is waving, inclines backwards as well 
is outwards, is terminated internally by the nasal process, and. 
Is overlapped by the nasal and lachrymal bones. The: frontal: 
border is straight; broad and triangular anteriorly, where it 
forms the septum between the sinuses : it unites with its fellow ; 
and has at the place of junction, internally, a slightly elevated. 
ngitudinal crest or spine, which with the opposite one forms a 
‘oove for the reception of the longitudinal process of the dura 
ater. The ethmoidal or outer border is irregular, forming a 


, 
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junction with the lachtymal and sphenoidal, and, by overlap- 
ping, with the ethmoidal bone. ows 


PARIETAL BONE. (08 PARIETALE.) 


Situation. On the superior and middle parts of the cra- 
nium. 

Figure. Symmetrical; quadrilateral; vaulted : convex exter- 
nally, concave internally. ; 

Division. Into two surfaces and four borders. 

The External or Conver Surface is divided longitudinally by a 
mesian ¢rest, which is bifurcated anteriorly and marks the course 
of the suture existing in early life, into two lateral convexities ; 
these are most elevated towards the supero-external angles, and 
their surfaces, though otherwise smooth, exhibit a few scattered 
‘mall foramine, and are imprinted by the continual action of the 
muscles covering them, the prints growing deeper with age; 
and, it appears, the general prominence less. The triangular 

space between the bifurcations of the crest generally rises abov 
the level of the surrounding surface. | : 

The Internal or Concave Surface is. divided into two concavities 
by an internal crest which is commonly double, having a longi- 
tudinal groove in the middle: it is terminated posteriorly by a 
three-sided process, the parietal protuberance, to which, as well 
as to the crest itself, is attached the falciform process of the 
dura mater. In front of this projection the longitudinal furrow 
ends in the two transverse grooves, which run along the poste- 
rior border, between it and the temporal bones: the former 
lodges the longitudinal, the latter the lateral smuses of the dura 
mater. The cavities themselves are adapted to cover the mid- 

- dle: lobes of the cerebrum, by which they are indented ; they 
also show the traces of the ramifications of the arteries sup- 
lying the dura mater. . ELA 

Borders. Denticulated and squamous. The anterior is ser- 

pentine and unites with the frontal bones; the posterior lies 
upon the occipital bone; and internally has two short bifid 
crests prowing from it, forming parts of the transverse grooves, 
from i it extends down, on either side, to the wing of the 
sphenoid bone 5 the lateral borders are irregular, -and overlaid 
by the temporal bone. : | ; 

Development. In the foal, indeed generally until the second 

or third year, a longitudinal suture is demonstrable dividing 
this bone into two correspondent pieces. 8. 4 , 
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OCCIPITAL BONE. (Os OcciPitis.) | 


Situation. Posterior and inferior part of the cranium. 

Figure. Symmetrical ; irregular : presenting convexities and 
projections outwardly ; concavities, and a large circular aper- 
ture inwardly. , , : | 

Division. Into two surfaces, external and internal, and four 
borders. : | | 
- Lhe External Surface is divided by a transverse mark into two 
portions, a super-occipital and a sub-occipital portion, which 
were formerly two separate bones, and presents, Ist, along its 
median line, and from above downwards, the occipital crest, 
bounding the occiput posteriorly, and giving attachment to the 
complexus ; below this is the occipital tuberosity, to which is 
fixed the cervical ligament, with broad, rugged, posterior occipt- 
tal depressions marked by the attachments of the recti capitis 
postici ; still lower is the occipital hole, transversely oval, and 
traversed by the spinal marrow and its membranes, the vertebral 
artery, and accessory and sub-occipital nerves: below and in 
front of this hole is the basilar process, articulating with the 
Sphenoid bone, whosé under surface shews the basilar fissure, 
triangular and widening in its course to the occipital hole, where 
it terminates: to this process are attached the recti capitis an- 
tici. §2dly. On each side, the continuation of the crest, de- 
scending to the root of the styloid process of the same bone, 
mto which is implanted the obliquus capitis superior ; below 
this, continued from it, is the styloid process, whose length is 
regulated by that of the jaws, affording attachment to the ob- 
_ hquus capitis anticus; inwardly to this, bordering on the occi- 

pital hole, are the occipital condyles, extending backward for 
articulation with the atlas, and roughened upon their inner sides 
by the long odontoid ligaments; between the condyle and the 
Styloid process is the condyloid notch ; and in front of the con- 
dyles, the condyloid foramina, which are occasionally double, 
for transmitting the lingual nerves. os 

~ Lhe Internal or Cerebral Surface presents, superiorly, the occipi- 
tal cupola for covering the cerebellum, by which the surface ig 
indented ; below, formed in the basilar process, the basilar fossa, 
hich supports the medulla oblongata upon its broadest and 
posterior part, the pons varolii upon its anterior and deeper 


ae | 

- Borders. The superior is denticulated and unites with the 
parietal bone ; the inferior or anterior, with the ‘sphenoid ; the 
lateral borders join the petrous portions of the temporal bones. 
Development. In the foal this bone consists of four pieces ; 
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‘in after age of two, the above described super-occipital and sub- 
occipital portions ; in adult life it becomes one entire bone. 


TEMPORAL BONES. (OSSA TEMPORUM.) 


Situation. Lateral parts of the cranium. | 

Conformation. They consist of four separate pieces, in pairs, 
each irregular in its form. One presents a vaulted ovoid plate, 
surmounted by a curved or hooked projection; the other is a 
solid convex form, remarkable for its hardness and whiteness. 

Divisiun.. In man these pieces are united and are considered 
as the squamous and petrous portions of one bone : in the horse, 
although the same names are preserved, the portions are in reality 
distinct bones. 


THE SQUAMOUS PORTION. (PARS SQUAMOSA.) 


. Presents two surfaces, an external and internal, and a cir- 
cumference. - : | : 
The External or Auricular Surface is convex, and has projecting 
forward from. its middle in a curvilinear direction the zygomatic 
process; this unites with a similar projection coming from the_ 
malar bone, the two forming the zygomatic arch, against which 
abuts the frontal arch: superiorly, this process presents a broad 
concave surface contributing to the temporal fossa, and has a nar- 
row sharpened convexity projecting upwards and backwards from 
it called the zygomatic crest ; inferiorly, running transversely 
to its root, is the glenoidal cavity, for the reception of the con- 
dyle of the inferior maxilla, bounded in front by a smooth trans- 
verse eminence denominated the articular from its being in- 
cluded within the temporo-maxillary articulation, and behind 
by the anterior mastoid process, which descends in the form of a 
cone, serves to strengthen and limit the motion of the articula-_ 
tion, and gives attachment to part of the levator humeri. Be- 
hind the root of the posterior articular process is mastoid 
foramen, for transmitting blood-vessels to and from the temporal | 
fossa. Farther backward is the orifice of the temporal conduit, 
which gives passage to a vein. | fiw 
The Internal or Cerebral Surface is concave, to contain and 
support the posterior lobes of the cerebrum by which it is | 
imprinted, and displays several arborescent grooves which 
mark the course of the posterior arterial ramifications of the 
dura mater. ae . : ial 
The Circumference, ovoid and elongated. posteriorly, is denti- 


~ 
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culated and squamous, excepting at the posterior part, where it 
ig joined to the petrous portion. The superior part lies upon 

the side of the parietal bone, and behind that upon a very small 
proportion of the occipital ; in front, it lies upon the frontal, 
and below upon the sphenoid. Rh : 


THE PETROUS PORTION. (PARS PETROSA.) 


Is important from lodging the internal organ of hearing. It 
presents two parts perfectly distinct from each other in structure, 
position, and use ; one is external or mastoideal, the other inter- 
nal or cerebral. From the former projects downwards the posterior 
mammiform or mastoid process, in which is distinguished a base 
inferiorly, and a crest superiorly: the latter joins the occipital 
crest. Below and rather towards the front of the process is the 
external orifice of the aqueduct of the vestibule ; directly in 
front of the process is the external auditory meatus and 
foramen, surrounded by a jutting oval rim, notched in the 
middle, which constitutes the auditory process; to the inner 
side of the meatus is the hyoideal process, surrounded b 
a@ prominent circular edge, with which is connected the 
0s hyoides. Behind the meatus is a general protuberance, 
spheroid without, cavernous within, bottomed by a thin bony 
shell, within which are inclosed the mastoid cells ; proceeding 
from the inferior, anterior, and inner part of the bone is the 
Styloid process ; at whose root are two openings, one below for 
the lustachian tube, the other ‘above, the styloid foramen, for 
the chorda tympani. : ae age 
Lhe Internal Part exhibits three surfaces for consideration. 
One superior and posterior, smooth though uneven, is excavated 
for adaptation to the side of the cerebellum, by which it is im- 
pressed in places; it has a prominence running across its 
middle, and just beneath this an irregular aperture having 
teriorly two distinct passages, one terminated by a cul-de-sac, 
including a foramen, which leads to the cochlea and communi. 
sates through some small pores with the labyrinth ; the other, 
the internal auditory foramen, is for the conduit of the auditory 
nerves, and communicates with the aqueduct of the vestibule. 
Another surface, the anterior, contributes a little to the forma- 
tion of the concavity for the posterior lobe of the cerebrum. The 
inferior surface, parted from the superior by a fissure, is convex 
and prominent, but irregularly so: it constitutes the exterior 
all of the labyrinth. As bet) 9 ala | 
_ The petrous portion is received between the squamous and 
the occipital bone, and though it is rarely found united with 
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either of them by bony matter, yet, loose as it is, it is so locked 


in that it cannot be disjoimted but with considerable difficulty 
and even fracture of some part, 


Communicatio 1g and Cases. 


se 


“ T have not willingly, wittingly, or wilfully shut the door against any 
worthy person, nor shall my prejudice (the porter in this kind) exclude any 
out of my book, who bring merit for their admission,”— Fuller’s Worthies. 


ON VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


SIR, 


THE veterinary profession is much indebted to you for esta- 
blishing, through the medium of your journal, a communica- 
tion between its members, The discoveries and improvements 
which will be daily made in an infant art may now be widely 
disseminated ; and those errors detected which must necessa- 
rily attend us until we are fairly emancipated from the thral- 
dom of ignorance and empiricism. 

Something more, however, is wanting if veterinary science 
would attain that perfection at which we are beginning to 
aspire. In large towns and populous neighbourhoods, and 
especially in the metropolis, veterinary surgeons should he 
brought into nearer contact with each other. The peculiarities, 
and advantages, and defects of the practice of each would then 
be discussed and turned to mutual advantage. A friendly con- 
nexion and feeling would be produced and encouraged. Little 
jealousies, and misconceptions, and misrepresentations would 
cease to divide and injure us. We should become more iden- 
tified with the common iterest and respectability of our art ; 
and we should form that bond of union, which would, in spite 
of apathy or interested opposition, secure the rapid advance- 
ment of veterinary science. 

The London Veterinary Medical Society is an excellent insti- 
tution of this kind; but it is principally confined to pupils. It 
is adapted to their situation and wants. It is contrived to put 
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to the test their knowledge of minute anatomy, and the grand 


principles of physiolozy and patholo ; and if those only 
Be hos studies have seletiead ra for thes subject would join “4 
__ the discussion, the advantage to be derived would be very great. 
_ Gentlemen who are established in their profession may have 
_ forgotten some of the steps by which they obtained enlarged 
_ and accurate views of practice, and may not choose to be 
 ¢ross-questioned by youngsters whose attention is properly di- 
_ rected to the objects which border the path they are compelled 
_ to climb, but who have not been cheered with the sublime pro- 
spect to which that path conducts. 
_ Whether it may be. possible so to modify this truly valuable 
_ institution, as to allure the established practitioner without 
_ sacrificing the interest of the pupil; or, whether it may be ad- 
_ visable, in a more centrical situation, to found a society of 
_ Practitioners, on the plan of the London and Westminster Me- 
- dical Societies, but to which respectable students may be ad- 
_ mitted, are questions that may deserve consideration. There 
cannot, however, be a doubt, that, next to the diffusion of a libe- 
ral veterinary journal, the periodical meetings of veterinary 
_ Surgeons would essentially promote the cause we have at heart. 
__, [trust some veterinarian, of greater weight than the humble 
_ individual who now addresses you, will exert himself in accom- 
_ plishing this most desirable object. An ardent spirit of inquiry 


_ begins to actuate the members of our profession, and it will be 
_ our own fault if we attain not that estimation which the import- 
ance of veterinary science justly claims. 


. wo) 7 
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ON RABIES CANINA. By W. Youarr.. 
ae (Continued from page 144.) 

_ THE symptoms which have been described clearly indicate that 
rabies is a nervous affection, and particularly an affection of the 
‘Tespiratory system of nerves, or those which are employed in the 
“Instinctive and involuntary actions connected with respiration, 
and which serve to associate many of the voluntary muscles in 
~ the discharge of the same function. These nerves arise from the 
- medulla oblongata, in which, or on its membranes, inflammation 
18 almost invariably detected. They do not spring from the 
_ Same columns with the other spinal nerves; and they have roots 
_ peculiarly constructed, and fol owing one another in an uniform 
be Vou. I.—No. 5; . R 
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line, as if they were leagued in the performance of the same 
office. 

They are the portio dura of the seventh pair, distributed over 
the face; the glosso-pharyngeus, which supplies the pharynx 
and the tongue; the par vagum, wandering to the pharynx, the 
larynx, the heart, the lungs, and the stomach ; the recurrent, 
ramifying on the muscles of the larynx, and the membrane of 
the glottis; and the spinal-accessory given to the neck and 
shoulder, and reaching even to the loins. 

The twitchings and contraction of the eyelids, the strabismus, 
the spasms of the cheek, and lips, and face, and the paralysis 
of the muscles of the Jower jaw, sufficiently prove an affection 
of the portio dura. 3 

The protrusion of the tongue, the enlargement of the sublin- 
gual and other glands, the inability to swallow, and the altera- 
tion of the voice, implicate the glosso-pharyngeus. 

The increased circulation, the laborious respiration, the pe- 

culiar inflammation of the pleura, and the constant and often 
intense inflammation of the stomach, are attributable to the 
par vagum. | 
* The involuntary barking, the husky grating inspiration, the 
frequent inflammation of the trachea, the uniform inflammation 
of some part of the glottis in the quadruped; and the dreadful 
excitation of the membrane of the glottis, with all the horrors of 
hydrophobia in the human being, testify that the recurrent nerve 
has not escaped: while the hurried and uncertain action of the 
fore extremities, and the palsy of the region of the loins, are 
clearly to be traced to the spinal-accessory. 
“These nerves anastamose freely with the cerebral nerves, 
therefore cerebral affection soon occurs. There is a state of 
general and extreme excitation, a very peculiar wandering and 
delirium, and, in some animals, fits of savage and uncontrolable 
ferocity. | 

They likewise unite and blend with the ganglionic netves, 
and thence proceeds altered secretion—a morbid secretion of the 
gastric juice occasioning the strangely perverted appetite of the 
dog; and a still more depraved secretion of the saliva, convert- 
ing that bland and innocuous fluid into the direst poison. 

Dr. Parry approached the subject, when he asserted that it 
was principally an affection of the organs of respiration*. The 


* Let his uncandid review, and gross mis-statement of some cases ub- 
lished by me 15 years ago, be now forgotten. The wound rankled br a 
while, and the more so, as inflicted by the friend and fellow-student of my 
father. He now sleeps in peace. He was a scientific practitioner, and a 
good man. 
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circumstances which I have stated seem to prove, that it isa 
_ disease not so much of the organs of respiration as of those 
_ nerves which bind together numerous portions of the frame in 
_ the discharge of that function. 

_____What is the cause of this sad disease ?—The saliva of a rabid 


< 
“, 
h 


animal received into a wound, or on an abraded or mucous 


‘a 


surface. 

___ _Hydrophobia has been produced in the human subject by the 
a 4 of imagination, or by strong excitement ; but the disease 
_ has materially differed from rabies in its symptoms, progress, 
and termination. 

No one, I fancy, will deny, that in man, in the horse, in 
_ cattle, sheep, and swine, rabies is caused by inoculation alone ; 
_ but it is said to be spontaneous in the dog and his varieties. 


If, however, its spontaneous origin be denied in so many animals, 
_ where is the proof that it arises in any animal without the con- 
_ tact of the rabid virus? Heat, thirst, and putrid meat, are 
_ supposed to be exciting causes. Scarcely a week passes during 
_ the summer season without some earnest exhortation from the 
_ sage editors of the daily press, to give our dogs plenty of water. 
_ I would ask for one authenticated instance in which rabies has 
__ been produced by the most highly putrid meat, by extremity of 
_ thirst, or even by the heat of a vertical sun. 

___. Rabies occurs almost as frequently in the spring, the autumn, 
_ and the winter, as it does in summer. 
_, At the Veterinary School at Alfort, three dogs were selected 
_ as the subjects of some very cruel but decisive experiments. It 
_ was during the heat of summer, and they were all chained in 
' the full blaze of the sun. To one, salted meat alone was given; 
_ to the second, water only; and to the third, neither food nor 
_ drink. They all died; but not one of them exhibited the 
slightest symptom of rabies. | 

_ _ Am I asked,—If the disease be now propagated from dog to 
_ doy by inoculation alone, whence did it at first arise? I should 
not entertain a very high opinion of the querist; nor should I 
_ be in haste to answer him, until he had told me whence ‘arose 
_ Tubeola, variola, or syphilis. They sprung from some unknown 
_ morbid action, and, having once spontaneously arisen, each is 
how propagated in its own way. 

_ But are there not some diseases communicable by contact, 
_ and yet generated also? Most ‘certainly there are. Glanders 
_ im the. horse and distemper in the dog are both generated and 
communicated. | 

__. One thing however is certain, that every disease is governed 
_ by itsown laws. The cow-pox, glanders, and syphilis are com- 
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municable only by the contact of the virus with an abraded 
or mucous “aa A, The small-pox, and distemper, and malig- 
nant fevers, by the halitus, or through the medium of effluvia, 
or by the slightest contact, as well as by inoculation. Psora, 
glanders, distemper may be communicated, or bred. Syphilis, 
the measles, the small-pox, the scarlet fever, are never generated. 
Each has its own mode of action, and is governed by its own 

laws ; and experience alone can determine what those laws are. 
That which is known of one disease, cannot with certainty be 
predicated of any other. Reasoning from analogy is here dan- 
gerous and inadmissible. We appeal to facts, and to facts alone 
we bow. - 

_. There is no disease of which earlier mention is made than of 
rabies. In the records of three thousand years ago we read of 
the rabid or mad dog. The malady, however, is yet confined 
to certain parts of the globe. It has spread where it could be 
conveyed by inoculation. Where there were no means, or diffi- 
cult means of communication it was not diffused. It has not 
yet found its way to the West-Indian islands, or the Indian 
Archipelago, or Syria, or Egypt, or the south of Africa, or any 
part of the continent of South America*. The unfortunate 
dogs are tortured with heat, and thirst, and starvation. They 
are exposed to every probable, and every possible cause of rabies, 
yet the disease is unknown. 

Dr. Heineken tells us, that curs of the most wretched 
description abound in the island of Madeira: that they are 
afflicted with almost every disease; tormented by flies, and heat, 
and thirst, and famine, yet no rabid dog was ever seen there. 

No one will affirm that rabies is caused by a particular state of 
the atmosphere. It occurs at all times of the year; and in all 
variations of moisture and temperature. In many countries it 
has long committed its destructive ravages; but in others, placed 
in the same latitude, with a similar temperature and climate, 
and where every predisposing or exciting cause has been, so far 
as we can judge, the same, it has never appeared. 


-** M. Unaneu gives a strange account of the supposed ravages of hydro- 
phobia, on which, even if the facts were to be depended upon, no comment 
need be made. “ Hydrophobia appeared for the first time in the summer of 
1804, in the north of Peru, during an excessive heat, during which Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer was sometimes at 993°. Nearly all the animals were 
seized with madness, especially dogs. It was only in 1807 that it appeared 
in the capital. In the town of Jea, 42 persons died of the bites of rabid 
dogs. On the north coast the disease developed itself spontaneously in 
several individuals. In 1808 the disease disappeared. In some dogs the disease 
made its appearance twice; but a bite from the animal with the second attack 
was not followed by any serious consequences.” ZEITS VON HENKE. 
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a - Jn nineteen cases out of twenty the inoculation can be proved. 
_ In almost every case the possibility of it cannot be denied. 
_ Who, under circumstances of peculiar excitement, has not pos- 
_ sessed many times his usual strength? The dog, labouring 
_ under the dreadful excitation of rabies, and bent on the work of 
destruction, will overcome obstacles which would at other times 
_ be insurmountable. : 
__. During the life of the late Duchess of York, a mad dog wan- 


dered into Oatlands Park, and penetrated into divisions of the 


he 


_ menagerie to which it would have been thought magic alone 


- 


13 


_ could have conveyed him. He was destroyed in one of the 
_ divisions into which, the gate being closed, I should have said. 
_ that it was impracticable for man or beast to have entered. 
_ _ Some dogs, however, are rarely out of their owner’s sight. 
_ Even in this case I can easily conceive the possibility of inocu- 
lation. There is no battle. It is, in the great majority of 
- instances, one simple bite. The object of the animal is not to 
_ contend for victory, or to worry his antagonist. He acts from an’ 
_ irrepressible impulse, and, the mischief being effected, pursues 
his course. I can believe, that if a favourite deg has but for a 
_ moment lagged behind, the injury may be inflicted without the 
_ owner’s observation ; or, that the trifling, every-day occurrence 
_ of two dogs snarling and snapping at each other, may be soon 
_ forgotten. Did the disease immediately follow the bite the short 
contention might be remembered ; but weeks and months inter- 
 vene, and he must have a retentive memory, or nothing else to 
' think about, who will invariably, and long afterwards, recollect 
ae ircumstances so trivial. — . : 
' lam purposely labouring this part of the subject, because it 
Must form the proper ground for the interference of the legisla- 
ture, at no distant period, to restrain the ravages of this dread- 
ful disease, which faa most alarmingly increased and is yearly 
‘increasing. If the account here given of the origin of rabies be 
_ Correct, the preventive measure is not difficult to imagine. . 
__ The rabid virus must be received on some abraded, or wounded, 
or mucous surface. On the sound integument it is harmless. 
There are a thousand proofs of this. Almost every author 
_ acknowledges it; and the writer of this essay has, with perfect 
impunity, had his hands many times covered with the saliva of 


_ the mad dog. , 

LT have said that the virus must be received on an abraded or 
_ Mucous surface. The case, however, is not so clear with regard 
' to the latter. A father, in the last stage of rabies, imprinted a 
petting kiss on the lips of his child; the infant died hydropho- 
_ Yous. A’ maiden would not be parted from her lover, and 
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lavished on him her caresses, and escaped. The lips of the 
child might be chapped, those of the young woman might be 
unbroken. : 

A man endeavoured to untie with his teeth a knot that had 
been firmly drawn in a cord. Eight weeks afterwards he 
perished, undeniably rabid. It was then recollected, that with 
this cord a mad dog had been confined. A woman was attacked 
by a rabid dog, and escaped with the laceration of her gown. 
In the act of mending it, she thoughtlessly pressed down the 
seam with her teeth. She died. A physician, attached toa 
faithful spaniel on which symptoms of rabies were too apparent, 
ordered it to be destroyed; but, with pardonable weakness, he 
first kissed the poor animal. He paid the penalty of his impru- 
dence with his life. ? 

There is a strong attachment between the Danish dog and the 
carriage horse. It is pleasing to witness the interchange of 
caresses between them. Not even under the strongest excite- 
ment of rabies will this dog bite his companion and friend ; but 
I know more than a dozen instances in which the Dalmatian has 
died rabid, and the horse has speedily followed him. 

Bread, smeared with the saliva of a rabid dog, has been eaten 
by another dog without the slightest bad consequence ; but two 
horses that had been suffered to devour the litter on which some 
rabid pigs had lain were lost. 3 

This is a question, then, which cannot be perfectly decided. 
It is possible that the lips of those who unfortunately perished 
might have been abraded ; but I confess, that the strong incli- 
nation of my opinion is, that the virus cannot be received on a 
mucous surface without imminent danger. Syphilis and glan- 
ders are much more frequently communicated by contact with a 
mucous than an abraded surface. : 

In what secretion of the rabid animal does the virus reside ?— 
In the saliva, and in that alone. 

Some authors, describing the post-mortem appearences of 
rabies in the quadruped, have asserted that there 1s no inflam- 
mation or enlargement of the salivary glands. I can only say, 
that this is contrary to my experience. The parotid and sub- 
lingual glands have been almost invariably affected, and fre- 
quently the submaxillary. 

Trolliet imagines that the mucus secreted in the bronchial 
passages is vitiated, and communicates the disease. I have 
geen considerable inflammation of the bronchie, and the pas- 
sages have then been filled with viscid, and, occasionally, bloody | 
spume; but, in the majority of instances, there has been 10 
injection of the membrane, or undue secretion of mucus. The 
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proper test would be to inoculate with the spume from the 
ronchial tubes. M. Trolliet has not done this; and I take 
some shame to myself for losing several opportunities of setting 
this question at rest. 1 3 
~ At an uncertain, but not late period of the disease, there 
js an increased secretion of saliva, apparently of the natural 
onsistence ; in four-and-twenty hours it becomes more in- 
pissated, and then begins to irritate the fauces, either by 
dhering to them, or by the acrimony which it acquires. At 
at stage of the disease when the dog fights at the corners of 
s mouth to get rid of something which dreadfully annoys him, 
he secretion of saliva does not exceed its usual quantity, but is 
iore viscid or acrid. 
- Does the rabid virus retain its energy after the death of the 
nimal?—This is an interesting question to the veterinary 
rg eon, who is so often called on to examine the rabid animal, 
id it does not appear to have been sufficiently examined into. 
ideed it has seldom been mooted. Medical men have taken it 
r granted, that the disease might be communicated by the 
aliva with equal certainty before and after the death of the 
og. As opportunity serves, this shall be put to the test of re- 
eated experiment. 
_My present belief is, that the power of the virus ceases with 
e life of the animal. At all events, I have hitherto escaped, 
though, in many dissections, the saliva, notwithstanding con- 
der rable care, must have come into abundant contact with my 
nds, and they were not always sound. 
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‘ icet omnibus, licet etiam mihi dignitatem artis veterinarie tueri.” —Cicero. 
: Wednesday the 9th ult. was the anniversary dinner given 
r the Students of the Veterinary College, in honour of their 
Folessors and those lecturers whose theatres had been liberally 
ATOwn open to them. 
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Sir Astley Cooper (president of the Medical Examining 
Committee) was in the chair. He was supported by Sir Wil- 
jiam Blizard, Drs. Ager, Babington, and Pearson, and Messrs. 
Brookes, Bransby Cooper, Mayo, and Tyrrell. Among the. 
veterinarians present we obsersed the Assistant-Professor, 
Messrs. J. Field, W. Goodwin, King, Lushington, two Perci- 
valls, two Turners, Vines, Youatt, and many others. 

A gloom was cast over the early part of the evening by the 
absence of the professor, who was slowly recovering from a se- 
vere and protracted ilmess. After a few toasts however had 
been given he appeared, but was compelled again to retire much 
sooner than his friends and pupils wished. 

‘When the health of the Duke of Clarence was proposed, it 
was announced that His Royal Highness had condescended to 
become the President of the Veterinary College. 

The usual, or more than the usual routine of introductory 

toasts was drunk, in prefacing which the worthy chairman, 
from his own singular kind-heartedness, described every public 
man as a patriot, and every medical man as a paragon of skill, 
honour, and humanity. 
' It was, indeed, highly gratifying to see so many eminent 
men, of whom the medical world might justly be proud, honour- 
ing with their presence the anniversary of an inferior profession ; 
but when Sir Astley complimented Sir William, and Sir William 
eulogized Sir Astley ; and Sir Astley flattered Dr. Babington, 
and Dr. Babington panegyrized Sir Astley, and so on to the end 
of the chapter; it no doubt was very pleasant to the parties, 
and ‘‘each deserved what each did say of other;” but the 
business of the evening almost stood still. 

Two sentiments however were elicited from Sir W. Blizard 
and Dr. Babington, which more than compensated for our little 
trial of patience. It did our hearts good to see the former, 
almost a centenarian, the snow of age scattered around his 
countenance, yet that countenance irradiated with strong and 
pleasing expression, while he avowed his undiminished love for 
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ience, and his ardent good wishes for us: and he may be as- 
' — we will treasure in the tablet of our memories his ad- 
mirable advice, “Remember, gentlemen, that your reputation 
‘and success must be founded on the union of science and hu- 
anity.” Yes! the time is not far distant, although you, 
rble teacher, may sleep, but not forgotten, when every 
d-veterinarian will vindicate his claim to general estimation, 
by y the inseparable union of ‘ science and humanity.” How © 
a do these words import ! 
. Babington’s was a kindred sentiment. “I wish,” said 
5 a that the veterinary surgeon could be sent into the coun- 
y with all the learning of the human physician, and then the 
ey profession would be estimated as it deserves.” 
ntlemen! in our own names, and in the names of the pro- 
ssion we thank you. When this is your publicly-expressed and 
aia opinion of what we ought to be, the march of im- 
nt (abused, important term) must be certain and rapid. 
health of the chairman was then given ; when his natural, 
ophiatiented, glowing expressions of zeal in our cause, more 
et eeply impressed on us all those sentiments of ‘sincere respect 
id ardent gratitude, with which the name of Sir Astley Cooper 
l ever be. associated in the mind of the veterinarian. 
At length, although somewhat too late, the true business of 
Dosenin was entered upon. The chairman proposed the 
. Ith of Profesagr Coleman, whom, he said, he had known for 
Y years, and, with every succeeding year, his esteem for him 
iisensed, and his friendship had been more confirmed. 
.. his career as a surgeon. His researches into the 
ctof suspended respiration, which laid the foundation for 
is future fortune. He adverted to the rapid increase of the 
nary school. Mr.:Coleman’s first class consisted of four- 
mn ;—it now exceeded seventy. These students were no 
er farriers ; they were veterinary surgeons. No longer i igno- 


mnt a ne teepse, ‘but, except by their own fault, men. of science 
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and justly appreciated. He glanced at Mr. Coleman’s doctrine, 
that catarrh and. pneumonia might and did oftener proceed from 
transitions from cold to. heat, than from heat to cold ; and the 
consequent system of stable ventilation which Mr. Coleman ad- 
vocated and established. He spoke of the rescue of the humo- 
ral pathology from thorough oblivion, by the result of the trans- 
fusion of the blood of glandered horses. He concluded by 
saying, that although Mr. Coleman had lately suffered much in 
health, he was persuaded he would soon renovate, and resume 
with additional zeal and effect, the discharge of the duties of 
his office. He might be a little foot-foundered, but it would be 
long ere the disease would-reach the coffin-joint. 

As soon as the acclamations with which this toast was re- 

ceived had subsided, Mr. Coleman rose, and, so far as our re- 
collection serves, addressed us as follows :— 
- Mr. President and Gentlemen! I have just left my bed, 
and if I had taken the advice of my friends, I should have been 
in bed at this moment; but I sometimes venture to prescribe 
for myself, and although I knew that rest would be beneficial in 
my complaint, yet as I had a duty to perform, and that duty was 
to be present in this place, at this time, I felt satisfied that the — 
best remedy for my malady was the pleasure of seeing my 
friends on this important occasion. I therefore resolved to do 
that which was most agreeable to my own feelings, and I am 
happy to say that merely the sight of my numerous kind 
friends has already been of service.” 

Mr. Coleman then passed a glowing but just eulogium on 
the talents, liberality, kind heart, and private virtues of the 
chairman, and continued, that “ Sir Astley had a great dislike 
40 dine at public meetings, and in particular to preside at such 
meetings. This year, and the preceding year, he was solicited 
to be president at the anniversary dinner of Guy’s Hospital ; 
and where his company would have been received as a particu- 
lar favour. Sir Astley did not attend at either of those dinners, 
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be ut t he has come here to support our institution, and to sup- 
| this friend, for which I beg leave to express my grateful 
Be icdements. ‘ 
ih «ty have also the honour to return my warmest thanks to those 
oa memeaished visitors who have favoured us with their company 
s day, and who have so liberally admitted the veterinary 
ents to their lectures. The information the pupils receive 
i fom human anatomy and physiology, the principles and prac- 
tie eof surgery, materia medica, and chemistry, as taught by 
2 eminent teachers, is not only most important knowledge 
veterinary students, but they obtain a character for science 
Ny they could not receive from the veterinary college alone. 
: bn I feel particularly obliged to those numerous veterinary 
enone, who have given us the pleasure of their company 
this anniversary dinner ; and, although last, but not least, I 
" not forget my junior friends, my present pupils, with whom 
igintea this.dinner, and who, with so much feeling, address- 
1 a most affectionate letter, signed by upwards of sixty stu- 
| lents, to desire me to remain at home, until my health was 
3 completely restored ; when a publication, not necessary for me 
to, hame, assured the public that my pupils were ‘ without excep- 
m dissatisfied, discontented, and indignant.’ That I should 
ha ha é enemies is not extraordinary. Few persons in any public 
sit uation are without. I trust and believe, in number, my oppo- 
ne are few, but in zeal, and in talent, I know their power 
BD irca:. , 
ood am well aware that many veterinary surgeons are as 
etent, or more competent, to teach the veterinary art than 
myself; and I am proud to make this acknowledgment. The 
i, il intention of the governors of this institution was to 
fo ‘ rm La. School, in which it was expected that each succeeding 
generation should have more professional knowledge than their 
cessors. Is it therefore a fault in your present professor, 
the should have instructed pupils better informed than him- 
Was it a discredit to Mr. Cline that Sir Astley Cooper 
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and Mr. Green were his pupils? I know,on the contrary, that 
Mr. Cline was proud, and justly proud, that. these eminent 
characters had been educated by him. I am not anxious to ex- 
clude talent from the veterinary: college, or to prevent veteri- 
naty ‘surgeons from giving lectures in the neighbourhood of the 
college. ‘ A fair and honourable opposition, on the same liberal 
principles as in other schools, would be a. benefit to the public ; 
but my opponents have preferred anonymous calumnies. Were 
I Sir Astley Cooper, and Sir Astley Cooper your professor, then 
indeed your professor inight treat all opposition with contempt ; 
but I require all the aid of my friends, and in due time F shall 
most willingly resign.” : 
The chairman next gave “ The health of the Assistant-Pro- 
fessor,” to whom we were indebted for the revival and establish- 
ment of the operation of neurotomy, by which the usefuiness. of 
many valuable horses had been prolonged, and ease had suc- 
ceeded to torture ; and for his discovery of the efficacy of the 
sulphate ‘of copper, in those affections of the schneiderian 
ynembrane which resembled: glanders, or were supposed to be 
characteristic of that disease. vhs : 
“Mr. Sewell said he had long been @ diligent and an honest 
— Yabourer in the cause of ‘veterinary science, and, in spite of 
opposition or calumny, he should continue to devote every ener- 
gy to the improvement of the art. They ‘who were ‘so eager 
to abuse and displace him and his colleague should neither 
frighten them from their places nor their duty. es 
- Next was given “The Examining Committee,” among whom 
our old ahd tried friend Dr. Pearson was particularly mentioned ; 
4nd to whom we were not only indebted: as-an impartial yet 
kind éxamiiner, but who had set us right in an important pomt 
of anatomy. He had subjected the fatty frog to chemical ana- 
lysis, and the d—1 a bit of fat had he found in its composition. 
Dr. Pearson was most happy in his own name, and that of 
his brother-examiners, to testify his satisfaction and even sur- 
prise at the general attainments of the pupils, alike creditable 
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to their industry and the ability of their teachers ; and little 
| - farther was wanting in the veterinary school, but more time for 
4 th labours of the: students. - 
A _ He considered the veterinary establishment as a new era in 
_ science, and predicted that human anatomy and physiology 
_ would be more indebted to the Veterinary College, than to any 
4 Pueher source since the time of John Hunter. Works had been 
__ produced by veterinary surgeons that would do honour to the 
‘_ _ best anatomists and physiologists, and the public would duly 
" appreciate the men who had so materially advanced their 
own art, and contributed to the improvement of general. medi- 
cine. : 
4 Yes! venerable instructor, kind friend, whose jibe sto- 
Ties, and whose valuable precepts, and whose ardent zeal in our 
_ cause, will long live in our recollection, thy prediction shall be 
fulfilled. Thou has described us, not what we have been, or 
_ what we are, but what we shall be: and not only the voice of 
_ (Partial: ‘kindness but of strict and stern justice shall, ere long, 
_ acknowledge us, as useful and valued, but still inferior fellow- 
| 3 abourers in the cause of medical science. 
ud The chairman next gave “the healths of iow Gielen 
_ who had gratuitously admitted the Veterinary Pupils to their 
4 theatres ;’ and whom he justly described as distinguished 
_ equally for their attainments and skill, and their zeal for the 
ee of medical. knowledge, not only in their own schools, 
atin this inferior, yet promising and valuable branch of the art. 
He ‘particularly adverted to Mr. Brookes, whose talents and 
‘perseverance, and happy mode of imparting anatomical know- 
Piece, he warmly eulogized ; who had collected a museum 
i scarcely equalled by any in this or any foreign country, and who 
how, with a high and well deserved reputation, had retired from 
| the dabours of his profession. 
p oiiante. Brookes returned thanks. He had never the vanity to 
_ suppose that he possessed that superior merit which the illus- 
2 rious baronet had kindly, attributed to him, and the sincerity 
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of whose good opinion had been proved by the fact that he had 

placed his nephew, Mr. Bransby Cooper, under his professional _ 
tuition. Whatever talents, however, he, or those with whom 
his name was now associated might possess, had been honestly 
devoted to the improvement of medical science : and never more 
pleasingly, or with more effect employed, than when the stu- 
dents of the veterinary college formed a portion of their au- 
dience. | , 

The health of Mr. Vines was then drank, for his kind atten 
tion to the veterinary students, and the important information 
they often derived from him; and, afterwards that of Mr. J. 
Turner, for his discovery of the navicular disease. These gen- 
tlemen returned thanks in appropriate terms. ee x 

The health of Mr. Dick was proposed, who had established 
a veterinary school at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Coleman proposed the health of Mr. W. Percivall, 
whom he had known from his infancy, and whom the veterinary 
world knew as the author of a very excellent elementary trea- 
tise on the art. | 

Mr. Percivall briefly returned thanks, modestly disclaiming the 
consciousness of meriting the warm applause with which the 
toast had been received, but assuring us that his heart was, and 
ever would be devoted to the interest and improvement of our 
art. | ! 
The writer of this article however begs leave to assure him, 
that that merit which he modestly disclaims, is acknowledged 
and felt by every veterinarian, and we are eagerly expecting 
a new and improved edition of his most valuable work, which 
will establish his usefulness and his reputation on a yet broader 
and firmer basis. 

Sir Astley Cooper now quitted the chair, after addressing us 
in words of ominous import, but to which we would fain hope 
that we affixed a wrong meaning. “‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ the 
advice which I am about to give you is probably the last that I 
shall have the opportunity of offering to you. Make yourselves 
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’ masters of your profession, or you ought not to prosper : attend 
sng to the duties of your profession, or you cannot pro- 
: ae and preserve your moral character unstained, or you will 
q S _ not be esteemed or happy, however you may seem to pros- 


_ If these are indeed “the last words of Marmion,” our young 
ae = en will treasure them in their memories : but we do hope, 
: that, for many a year, we shall see him, who is at the head of 
his own profession, and to whom we owe so much, presiding at 
our anniversary festival. He shall freely indulge in what per- 
% = we thought a little too prolonged and indiscriminate pane- 
a pevric. It might be our selfishness, or our jealousy, or our exclu- 
_Sive attachment to our humble profession, that made us fancy a 
alg that yet ‘leaned to virtue’s side.” If we are to see 
him no more, our best wishes follow him to his dignified retire- 
Disient. There are few men to whom we are so much indebted, 

no one whom we more cordially esteem and more truly ad- 
“mire. : 

_ Mr. Sewell was now called to the chair. He proposed the 
= of Mr. Youatt, who during the illness of the professor 
‘ - admitted the veterinary paella, to his theatre. 

Mr. Youatt was not aware of any claim he had to the seiniceld 
Bbpprobation of such an assembly, except his avowed and firm 
- determination to exert his feeble energies, in vindicating the 
He Be eeectebility and effecting the improvement of the veterinary 
= : 
_The meeting now assumed a more convivial character. Some 
De scclient songs were sung, (Mr. Lushington had previously 
p evoured the company with two admirable ones,) and all depart- 
ed before confusion and riot had quite usurped the place of 
i _ onder and decorum. 


a 
ba 
ae 


] is 
a ‘The anniversary dinner of 1828 will be regarded with pecu- 
Tian interest by every veterinarian. 
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The venerable Sir William Blizard tells us, that ‘‘ our reputa- 
tion and success must be founded on the union of science and 
humanity.” Dr. Babington would have “ the veterinary sur- 
geon sent into the country with all the learning of the human 
physician.” Dr. Pearson acknowledges that ‘“‘ a more extend- 
ed period of study is necessary to form the well qualified vete- 
rinary surgeon, and anticipates the period when human medi- 
_ cine will acknowledge itself more indebted to the veterinary 
profession than to any other source since the time of John 
Hunter :” and Mr. Coleman says, that “it was the original in- 
tention of the governors of this institution to form a school in 
which it was expected that each succeeding generation should 
have more professional knowledge than their predecessors.” 

These are signs of the times, which he who runs may read. 
They announce the rapid improvement, and speedily established 
respectability of our profession, and woe unto him who would 
presumptuously, but vainly endeavour to arrest the progress of 
science !. 

Mr. Coleman speaks of those who have preferred against him 
- anonymous calumnies, and he implies that it was with the inten- 
tion of driving him from his situation. Anonymous calumnies 
shall never disgrace the pages of ‘‘ The Vetermarian:” and we 
frankly acknowledge that we cannot yet spare him. We know 
not these “‘ veterinary surgeons who are as competent, or more 
competent than himself, to teach the veterinary art.”” We-can- 
not yet spare him, for we could not supply his place. But we 
want him to read these signs of the times, and to co-operate 
with us, and with every good veterinarian in vindicating the 
dignity of our profession. He has the power to do us much 
good, and, we trust, he has the will. 

The system of education pursued at the veterinary college, 
even if it embraced all the objects which it was originally design- 
ed to embrace, would suit only the infant state of the art. Much 
alteration is required when the number of the pupils has so 
much increased, and the rank which they may occupy in soci~ 
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ety is so different. We will not conceal our firm opinion that 
q _ the whole system requires and will, at no great distance of 
time, undergo a thorough change. | | 
i Two professors might be sufficient for fourteen pupils. They 
_ were sufficient for trying the experiment as to the possibility of 
permanently establishing a Veterinary College. When, how- 
ever, the class consists of seventy or eighty, many from the in- 
_ ferior, but some, and more if they were encouraged, from the © 
superior ranks of society—when the veterinary surgeon is, by 
virtue of his profession, a gentleman—when “his success is to 
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be founded on the union of science and humanity”—when “he 
is to be sent into the country with all the learning of the human 
ae physician”—when “the medical profession is to be more in- 
_ debted to him than to any other source”—when “each suc- 
ceeding generation is to have more professional knowledge than 
their predecessors,” the system pursued at the college will not 
effect these desired objects. 

” The college is established. The funds are ample. They are 
_ sufficient to afford a moderately remunerating salary to addi- 
tional professors, and Mr. Coleman tells us, that “he is not 
"anxious to exclude talent from the veterinary college.” 

_ Let Mr. Coleman be director of the college. If we some- 
what re-model the institution, we do not want to get rid of him, 
for we should not find a better man. Let him continue to de- 
liver his physiological and pathological lectures. 

- ' ‘Let Mr. Sewell remain as the clinical instructor, and let it be 
fan indispensible part of his duty to describe disease, and the 
indications of cure, while standing by the diseased animal. 

i Let an anatomical teacher be selected, and, under him an ef- 
_ ficient domonstrator, who shall at certain hours in the day be © 
~ invariably found in the dissecting room. 16 | 
Let there be likewise a chemical professor, who, so far as it 
may be necessary, shall explain the fundamental principles of 
4 chemistry, and their application to medicine; the nature of 
Vor. L—No. 5. . T 
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drugs; the routine of pharmaceutical operations ; the first prin- 
ciples of agriculture ; and the outlines of medical botany. 

And, last of all, by means of another professor, or by the di- 
rector, or clinical professor, let the instruction of the college 
extend to all domestic animals—those that, m the aggregate, 
are even more valuable than the horse—with regard to whom 
the veterinary surgeon will be often consulted, and the medi- 
cal treatment of whom is taught in every school but ours. 

From the united talents of these men, let the student find. 
within the walls of the college all that he can require to qua- 
lify him for his profession. The teachers of human medicine 
are kind and liberal. Never will the veterinary pupil forget 
what he owes to those gentlemen in whose theatres he has been 
permitted gratuitously to obtain important knowledge. Never- 
theless, it is a system which we dislike. It has an air of pau- 
perism about it, which does not suit with that rank in society 
to which we are now permitted to aspire. Although we, at pre- 
sent, experience much kindness, and sincere friendship from the 
professors of human medicine, they will not do full justice to us 
while we are educated at the charity school. | 

We are, however, sketching that which will not immediately 
take place, although some of us will live to see it. The road 
is not yet sufficiently paved, but public opinion will, ere long; 
give us all that we desire. 

In the meantime much may be done. | 

Anatomy is the only foundation on which the superstructure 
of medical science can be reared. The laws of the college, as 
at present constituted, provide for the adequate instruction of 
the pupils in this fundamental branch of their art. Are these 
laws carried into effect? Is there an efficient demonstrator ? 
Is he always at his post? The poor students, poring day 
after day over their subject, “‘ puzzled in mazes, and perplexed — 
with errors,” feelingly and bitterly complain. Mr. Coleman 
recularly promises in his early lectures that there shall be a 
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_ demonstrator, or rather he asserts that there is one. Is he, we 
7 ask again, always, or ever at his post?) Why is this imexcusa- 
_ ble neglect suffered to continue from year to year ? 

If we are not wrongly informed Mr. Coleman would have 
| gone further. He would have introduced an anatomical teacher 
4 a at the college. Who or what prevented him? Where was the 

obstacle? We would fain know who or what arrests the pro- 
‘ 4 gress of improvement! . 

Clinical Instruction ! how important and how tally neglect- 
ed! Diseases are no more to be learned from lectures, than 
_ anatomy from books. The most faithful detail of symptoms, 
_ and the most judicious rules for the general treatment of disease 
4 Rerill not be sufficiently embodied in the mind of the student. 
- The diseased animal must be placed before him. He must have 
~ ocular demonstration of the symptoms by which the malady i is 
sisactcrizad. He must have the opportunity of studying the 
_ mode of treatment, evidently dependent on the nature and in- 
Dtchsity of the symptoms, and varying with their changes. Then, 
_ and then only, will the grand principles of pathology be ae 
“ily engraved on his memory. Fifty minutes employed in as 
Bmeny cases, and not one-tenth part of the pupils aware either 
_ of the disease or the means resorted to! This 1 is not the way to 
q educate the veterinary surgeon. 

4 _ We were pleased to hear that, previous to, and since his last 
illness, Mr. Coleman regularly went through the Infirmary on 
his lecture mornings, and sometimes discoursed at considerable 
length on the nature and treatment of the diseases which passed 
4 under his inspection. 
_ We entreat him to continue this most essential part of his 
- duty, and to extend his observations to al/ the maladies which : 
E ‘May present themselves, and, particularly to those of every-day 
_ occurrence. The foot is an important organ, but there are 
| other not less so, and almost as frequently diseased. Grease 
: Ga a stubborn malady, but there are others as intractible and 
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more dangerous. One good clinical lecture is worth a dozen in 
the theatre, aye, even of his; and he may depend on it that 
his reward will be certain and dear to him, the rapid improve- 
ment and ardent gratitude of his pupils. 

The veterinary surgeon has occasionally to perform very 
serious operations on the living animal ; and on his adroitness 
in operating, more than on his skill in pathology, will his repu- 
tation depend. How is he to be qualified for the performance 
of this part of his duty? ‘Will lectures suffice, or the mere fact 
of his having been presént at the operation, and, jostling among 
his fellow-pupils, getting a momentary glimpse of what is going 
forward ? 1 ad } 

Practice alone will teach him. Where is he to acquire it? 
At the knackers? Is he there; and, with no preceptor even 
there to guide him; is he there to torture and to mangle a miser- 
able animal? We know not who gave him the right to do this ; 
but we do know the bar at which he must hereafter answer for 
the usurpation of this right. 

In an establishment like the veterinary college there will 
always be sufficient cases ; and we hold it to be essential, that 
every student, after being examined as to his correct anatomical 
knowledge, so far as it relates to the operation in question, shall, 
under the superintendence of a professor, perform all the lead- 
ing operations. With the professor at his elbow, and the reason 
of each step, and the danger which threatens each, being pointed 
out to him as he proceeds, he will become a more skilful opera- 
tor than a thousand lectures could make him, or many a man- 
gled subject when left to himself. 

“The Forge! Are the students taken into it, and made to go 
through the different processes ? To be able to take off and put 
on the shoe, and to pare out the foot, and to obtain the perfect 
use of the drawing knife, and adroitly to perform many opera- 
tions on the foot ; these are things advantageous to the town- 
practitioner, and indispensable with him who practices in the 
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a country. - The professor dwells much, and properly, on the 
q structure of the foot, and the functions of its various parts 
4 eh is the practical management of the foot so sadly afernee 
: pee! 

_. Dressing! Each student is required in his turn to give the 
a Binedicines prescribed, and to go through the different manipula- 
- tions of bleeding, blistering, rowelling, &c. But there is a right 
and a wrong; way of doing these things ; a neat and scientific. . 
Band a bungling way. Does any authorised person attend the 
dressers, to see that every thing is done, and done properly ? 

_ We apprehend not. 

: 4 Pharmacy, and the preparation of medicines! Are the stu- 
_ dents taught the nature of drugs, and the method of compound- 
ing them? Is this a matter of indifference? Go into the 
| dispensaries of many veterinary surgeons, and observe the 
4 rude and disgraceful way in which the medicines are kept and 
a combined ! 

; Lectures! Health is not at our command. That of the 
_— has lately much suffered; and for several successive 
i _ weeks he was unable to enter the ai As soon as he was 
able, and even before prudence would have permitted, he re- 
Bvacaed his lectures, and daily delivered them until the lost 
a ground was regained ; but, during his illness no substitute ap- 
"peared, and no lectures were delivered. Is there no provision 
| _ against this? Is not the assistant-professor in such case com- 
 pelled to discharge the duties of his principal? Or, before he 
can do this, or the professor can appoint another substitute, 
_ must the governors be consulted? Who are these governors? 
_ Where do they meet? and when? What difficulty attends 
a their assembling? What time would it occupy to convene them? 
_ The health of the professor. may again be impaired. The time 
a _ of the student is most precious, and ought not to be, and must. 

. _ not again be sacrificed. : 
_ We proceed to a more serious complaint, the short period of 
BI vessadcnce of the pupils. In six, seven, or eight months, 
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many young men, who scarcely knew a horse from a cow, are 
considered to be duly qualified to practice as veterinary sur- 
-geons, and sent into the world with license to kill or to cure. 
The thing is preposterous, ruinous. The applicant fora diploma 
to practice human medicine would be rejected with indignation, 
if his instruction occupied no longer space of time. 

There are no miracles now-a-days. Diligent and long con- 
tinued study can alone prepare the pupil for the honourable 
pursuit of his profession. 

The effect of the present system is, that not only are too many 
veterinary surgeons thrown upon the world utterly incompetent, 
and therefore bringing sad disgrace on the profession, but the 
- young man whose friends have rightly conceived, or whose own 
good sense has taught him, that in a few short months he could 
not acquire that reputation and skill on which his future repu- 
tation could alone be founded, labours under a most injurious 
stigma. He must be exceedingly stupid, or incorrigibly idle, 
if he whiles away so much time, when another, in one-third of 
the period, obtains his diploma. 

We know more instances than one in which a six and an 
eighteen-month student have settled in the same neighbour- 
hood, and the former would not bear one moment’s comparison 
with the latter.» Yet the former considers it a feather in his 
cap, and publicly boasts of having so rapidly obtained his 
diploma; and, for a while, and to a certain extent, trrumphs, 
while the man of real knowledge is neglected. 

Some students do not hear two-thirds of the Professor’s 
lectures. How is this? Are these lectures unnecessary? Do 
they convey no information ? Can the student be prepared with- 
out the most essential part of them? Are they paying so much 
for that which can be readily dispensed with? We will push 
this no farther. 

But there is an examining committee before whom the 
student must appear; and it is composed of the most emi- 
nent teachers, competent to decide, and whose honour 1s 
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a without a stain. We admit their unrivalled skill and their 
4 _ honourable feeling and conduct; but to their competence we do 
: seriously demur. They have a tolerably accurate knowledge of 
4 4 gahe anatomy of the horse; but they have studied him as ama- 
 teurs and not as a profession; and we could easily point out 
some errors with regard to the horse, and more with regard to 
cattle, i in the works of as good comparative anatomists, Blumen-. 
_ bach, Cuvier, and Carus. They are good physiologists. But 
what do they know of the diseases of the horse, their minute 
- symptoms, their actual seat, their strange method of treatment. 
| 4 They dare not push their questions far, no, not even in anatomy, 
: with an intelligent pupil; and, as to pathology, they must pin 
7 their faith on the professor’s sleeve. But he may have singular 
p and erroneous notions of various diseases. Dare the student 
“to differ from his professor ? 
. We will not say that this necessarily leads to abuse, to 
| 4 “favouritism, or to persecution ; we will not say that free inquiry 
is stifled, and that it is necessary for the candidate to believe in 
a a certain creed ; but it has given an opportunity for the malicious 
_ to prefer this wale an opportunity which the professor should 
be most anxious to remove. 
’ We would not displace those gentlemen to whom the vete= 
| rinary art owes so much, and whose association confers such 
: honour upon us; but we would add to them a certain number 
: of our own sisi who are best able, who alone are able, to 
_ form a just decision on the competency of the pupil, and who, 
malice could not by possibility aver, had any interested purpose 
- to effect. k 
So far as the dignity of our profession is connected with the 
system of instruction pursued at the college, (and intimately 
_ connected it is with that system; for we want a succession of 
| "young and zealous fellow-labourers to vindicate our claim to 
a respectability, and still to uphold that claim when we are low in 
the grave) these are our deliberate opinions. These are the 
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objects which we will honestly, steadfastly pursue: nor will we 
cease from our labours until we have attained them, or the 
greater part of them. We have stated them thus at length, and 


_ perhaps tediously so, that we may not hereafter be misunder- 


stood by our readers, or by any party. 

By what means shall we attain this consummation devoutly 
to be wished? By fair but close, by strong but legitimate argu- 
ment. By that which will ultimately convince the understand- 
ing, but not rankle topo deeply in the heart. 

The veterinary surgeon, we have said, is by profession a 
gentleman. It will be his own fault if he is not received as such 
by those with whom he associates. The cause of such men 
cannot be benefited by dishonourable means. 

The utmost freedom of discussion we eagerly invite; putt no 
attack on private character, no imputation of unworthy motives, 
until they become too apparent to be denied, no foul misrepre- 
sentation, no vile system of ungentlemanlike and blackguard 
annoyance, shall disgrace the pages of “‘ The Veterinarian.” 

There are those who have the power to assist us in accom- 
plishing our great object, and we do not wish to excite in them 
the will to chwart us. There are those on whom dispassionate 
argument may prevail, but who would do nothing on compulsion. 
We all have, or ought to have, the same cause at heart ; and 
we would unite all in the zealous pursuit of it. 

If, possibly, they who have long had every thing their own 
way may have suffered some abuses to creep in, (and we all need 
an occasional hint to keep us to our duty,) others have been 
as culpable in suffering these abuses to be established and to 
grow. | 

-A watchman is now at his post, self-constituted certainly, 
but who will so conduct himself that you shall not wish to dis- 
place him. He will occasionally whisper in the ears of the 
slumberers, whether high or low, that itis time to awake. If 
a whisper will not suffice, he will speak a little louder ; and if 
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D the Deuocard does not then arouse, he will take him by the 
g shoulders and give him a hearty shake. If he does this with 
 good-humour on his countenance, and sincerity in his heart, 


vi 
fey 


4 none can be justly offended ; or, if they will—they must. 
a These are important objects but there are others, we had 
q almost said, even more important. There has hitherto been no 
a mode of communication between veterinary surgeons. Each, 
honestly devoted to his profession, has either obtained a clearer 
7 _ insight into the nature of some disease, or has adopted a new 
and more successful mode of treatment, or has made a valuable 
: 4 addition to our sadly limited college pharmacopeia. This 
“ ‘ 4 increase of knowledge would be confined to his own bosom, and 
_ would be buried with him. Even our best veterinary publica- 
_ tions contain only the opinions of the writers, or of their little 
- circle of friends. 6] 

A periodical work opens that mode of communication so nitich 
_ to be desired ; and enables us, by the accumulation of new facts 
: _ and aa eh each perhaps Jittle important in itself, but, in 
the aggregate, unspeakably valuable, to predict a more extended 
_ and rapid improvement than the veterinary art has yet known. 
"We earnestly call on every veterinary surgeon to assist us here. 
Each has records of singular cases, or peculiarities of practice, 
p, _ which ought not to perish in oblivion. 
| 4 Yes ! we will say that this is the most important object of “The 
a Veterinarian.” Angry discussion will rarely do good, and will - 
4 _ often injure the best cause. On the patient accumulation. of 
a _ experiment and fact must our ultimate improvement be founded. 
We cordially entreat the co-operation of our brethren so long as 
we are deemed worthy of it; and every communication shall 
_ receive due and grateful consideration. Our cause is theirs; 
Bi “and without their support our literary existence must speedily 
4 "terminate, 
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Extracts from Hournals, SHoretgn and Domestic. 


ON NEUROTOMY. 


WE are naturally anxious to know the opinions of our neigh- 
bours on the few improvements in the veterinary art which 
we can justly call our own. M. Berger, (in the February Num- 
ber of the “ Journal Pratique,”) has spoken of the navicular 
disease, and the operation of neurotomy: the true theory of the 
former discovered by Mr. Turner; the latter, revived and im- 
proved, and established by Mr. Sewell. Professor Dupuy has 
made some valuable remarks on this paper, and it will not, per- 
haps, be displeasing to our readers to possess the substance: 
of the original and the commentary. : 

M. Berger tells us that those lamenesses in the fore feet, the 
situation and the cause of which often escape the most diligent 
research, and which for the most part resist all the means that 
have been tried in France for their removal, are now frequently 
cured by the English veterinarians, by a section of the plantar 
nerve. | | 

Mr. J: Turner, of Croyden, had proved by numerous dissec- 
tions of the horse’s foot, that in more than three cases. out 
of four, where lameness of the anterior extremities occurred 
without apparent cause, it resulted from a lesion of some of the 
sensible parts contained within the hoof, and more particularly 
at the articulation of the two last phalanges over the navicular 
bone, or where the flexor tendon plays over the surface of this 


bone. i 

Although this disease had been previously noticed by Lafosse 
and others, it had not sufficiently attracted the notice of the 
profession until Mr. Turner developed its situation, nature, and 
cause. This species of lameness he thinks first suggested to Mr. 
Sewell the practice of neurotomy, and not merely the division 
of the nerve, but the excision of a portion of it, and which has 
been attended by the happiest results. 

The knowledge of this important operation soon reached the 

French schools. In 1807, Heimann, a horse-dealer, practised it 
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on several of his own stud ; but in almost every case the hoof 

shortly separated from the foot. Herver, a farrier in Paris, — 
likewise attempted it in the same year, but with no better suc- 
cess. The subjects to be operated on were unskilfully select- 
ed by each. . | 

_ From this time neurotomy, although occasionally resorted to, 
was not received into the list of acknowledged ‘veterinary ope-. 
rations, and M. Berger may be considered as having first, brought 
‘it fairly before the stale public *. 

_ M. Berger was in London in July, 1826, and having been in- 
troduced to Mr. Sewell by Dr. Crawford, the assistant-profes- 
sor operated on several horses in his presence. j 
__M. Berger was so pleased with what he saw that he deter- 
mined, on his return to France, to attempt neurotomy, on as 
large a scale as opportunity would permit. His paper contains 

the result. ' | 

__ He previously, however, communicates a very singular piece of 


‘ 


intelligence, that there is a veterinarian in London, who has ac- 


quired great reputation from his skilful and successful firing in 
cases of ring-bone.. He almost invariably removes the lame- 
ness. The secret of the affair is, that‘ unauthorized by, and un- 
known to the proprietor of the horse, he excises a portion of the 
nerve, and conceals the incisions by the application of the cau- 
tery and by the use of coloured ointments. 

We should not object to neurotomy for ring-bone where ac- 
tual anchylosis had not taken place, but we detest this mystery 
and trickery ; and if the thing be true, and any correspondent will 
furnish us with the name of this worthy: member of our pro- 


* Neurotomy was in a few instances tried, as a curious experiment, in the 
Colleges of Alfort and Lyons, but it was never publicly recommended by any 
of the professors. Mention of it occurs but once, and that indirectly, in the 
whole course of the French journals, when M. Huzard, Junr. is reviewing Mr. 
Blaine’s ‘“ Veterinary Outlines,” and, although he cannot deny that it may 
be occasionally useful, his praise is cold and guarded. He cannot compre- 
hend why nature should have distributed the nerves to certain parts if the 


excision or removal of them could be effected with impunity. He imagines 


__ that the nerves are concerned in the function of nutrition, and that by their 
_ excision the proper nourishment of the part must be cut off, (strange that the 
_ professor of a veterinary college should have so confounded the functions 


_ of the ganglionic and spino-cerebral nerves !) and he cannot forget that when 


he witnessed the performance of neurotomy at the English college, the 
___ horse got up much lamer than before the operation. (Journal de Méd. Vét. 
_ Mai, 1826.) Hurtrel D’Arboval, in his voluminous and scientific “ Diction- 
naire de Médicine et de Chirugie Vétérinaire,” makes not the slightest allu- 
Sion to the operation. Ep. 


. + 
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fession, we shall be very much: disposed to shew him up in 
proper colours. . | | 

_M. Berger relates several cases of navicular disease in which 
all means failed to remove the lameness.. He then gives us a 
very candid account of his own experiments. A mare had been 
lame nearly twelve months, and the mode of treatment recom- 
mended by the most skilful practitioners could only afford a 
temporary palliation of the lameness. A portion of the nerve 
was excised, March 28, 1827. Six weeks ‘afterwards she ap- 
peared to be perfectly sound ;, but being sent to Paris to be re- 
viewed she fell lame. on the same leg, . Much enlargement 
appeared round the coronet, and the hoof seemed to be separat- 
ing from the foot, By the use of proper means all this disap- 
peared, and at the end of June she was again sound, and re- 
mains so. 7 : | | 

Another horse had been lame two months. The operation was 
performed on the outside of the leg on the 11th of April... There 
was much previous engorgement. The incision was necessarily 
‘deep, and considerable inflammation and tumefaction succeed- 
ed. On the 25th the operation was performed on the inside of 
the leg, and the lameness. was perfectly removed. 

A third horse had a portion of the nerve excised on the out- 
side, and, two months afterwards, he was as lame as ever. The 
nerve on the outside of the leg was then divided, and the ani- 
mal became sound. ; } 7 

M. Berger was therefore satisfied as to the efficacy of the 
operation ; but, as the first horse, who had undergone the full 
operation at once, became lame in two months, although that 
lameness soon disappeared, he is disposed to attribute this to 
the division of both the nerves at the same time. We confess 
that we altogether differ from him, and ascribe it to the long 
journey undertaken before the inflammation was quite subdued. 

M. Berger candidly acknowledges that, from so few facts, he 
is not justified in forming a decided opinion, but he tells us, 
what we knew not before, that many English veterinarians 
prefer this divided operation. If it be so, we are not of their 
number; but should regard it as an unnecessary waste of time, 
an increase of expense to the proprietor, and a protraction of 
suffering to the patient. We rather suspect that the same friend 
who informed him of the ring-bone-firer, has here likewise 
misled him. However this may be, we are much indebted to 
M. Berger for directing the attention of the French veterina- 
rians to this valuable operation, and if he should succeed In in- 
troducing and establishing it, he will render an essential service 
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a to the profession and his country, and we will permit him to per- 
_ form it in his own way. ; 


_-M. Dupuy, after inflicting a little deserved chastisement on 
_ our celebrated veterinarian, Mr. Clater, and his disciples, ac- 
_ knowledges that the subject on which M. Berger treats is a 


_ very important one, and has been too long and too much neg- 


lected. He approaches it however with caution, and demands 
that a novelty shall not be hastily adopted, without the strictest 
examination into the theory on which it rests, and the most de- 


_ cisive experience of its beneficial result. He then gives an 


4 admirable account of the anatomy of the foot, and the causes 
_ which render the fore feet so much more susceptible of lameness 


_ than the hind ones. We regret that an unusual pressure of 


' matter will not permit us to extract it. 

___. When there is no mechanical derangement of the foot, no 
_ great inflammation, no abscess, he can see no objection to the 
_ adoption of this method of relieving pain, and removing that 
_ lameness which depends on the existence of that pain. : 
_ He then considers the objections to neurotomy, most of them 
_ now exploded among us, but which were once strongly adyo- 
_ cated, and which we can imagine to have considerable weight 
_ where the operation is imperfectly understood, and its beneficial 
_ consequences not actually experienced. : pny 
_ ‘Some, he tells us, have feared that the foot would be rendered 
_ perfectly insensible, and that it would necessarily become an 
_ Inert and useless body. He replies, that the nerves which sup- 
_ ply the foot were not nerves of motion, but of feeling alone. 
_ The nerves of motion terminate far above the place of incision. 
_ How then, he asks, can paralysis be produced ? 

The circulation will not be suspended, for many reasons. The 
_ parietes of the arteries receive fibres from the ganglionic system 
_ of nerves; and, even if the nervous energy were suspended, the 


_ circulation would be kept up by the impulse of the heart and 
_ the elasticity of the arteries. isis. 
_ . He acknowledges that experience is decisive on the subject. 


_ Many horses, on whom all other methods had been tried in vain, 


_ have been rendered serviceable for several years. The means 


__ which failed were complicated and expensive. This is simple 


_ and economical, and directly attacks the source of pain and the 


- eause of disease. 
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He thus concludes ; that they, who, influenced by caprice or 


prejudice, would reject it without examination, are utterly in- 
‘excusable; and would induce him to say, that that part of 
veterinary medicine which concerns the foot is not yet eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of superstition ; and that it cannot 
_ soon become a science, or even an art, because it is destitute of 
principles and maccessible to reason. y 


FOP ARR SSE NET OS RBS ETP EES LIES 


WORM IN THE URETHRA OF A DOG. 


M. SEON, Veterinary Surgeon to the Lancers of the Body 
Guard, was requested to examine a dog straining in vain to urine, 
often uttering dreadful cries, and then eagerly licking the pe- 
nis. After having tried in vain to abate the irritation, he de- 
nuded the penis for the purpose of endeavouring to pass an 
elastic bougie, when he perceived a conical body half an inch 
long protruding from the urethra, with each effort of the dog to 
avoid his urine, and immediately afterwards returning into the 
urethra. He seized it with a pair of forceps, and drew out a 
worm much resembling the strongylus, and 43 inches long. It 
was living and its movements were very active. A domestic, 
who held the dog, was frightened by the contortions of the 
worm, so that M. S20 could not ascertain its species. He only 
saw that its intestines were filled with a white fluid. The worm 
being extracted, the urine flowed, and the dog soon recovered. 
—Journ. Pratique, Fev. 1828. | 


REMEDY FOR GLANDERS. 


M. BALLESTRA, Veterinary Surgeon of Turin, is convinced 
by numerous experiments of the good effect of the strong mer- 
curial ointment in the cure of glanders: He shaves off the hair 
from the inside of the arm and thigh, and having bathed the 
parts well with warm water, he rubs in an ounce of mercurial 
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4 ointment, and he repeats this daily until he has consumed five 
_ or six pounds of the unguent.—Journ. Pratique, Fev. 1828. 


| S*iscellanea. 

q Saat 

_ METHOD OF PROTECTING TURNIP-CROPS FROM 
a THE FLY. 


a By Mr. Cuarues Poppy, Junr. of Witnesham, Suffolk. 


_ THE turnip-fly is an insect of the genus coleoptera. -There are 
__ two varieties, the crysomela oleracea, whose shells are blue 
i. paged with green, and the crysomela nemorum, with black and 
_ yellow stripes. They are found in the banks of hedges from an 
_ early period of the spring until late in the autumn, and thence 
_ they migrate to any crops grateful to them, and particularly to 
_ young turnips before they get into the rough leaf. To this plant 
a they are sadly destructive, and sometimes devour almost the 
_ whole crop. : 

__. It had long been observed, that where the plants were most 
_ crowded, and consequently more tender and succulent than the 
_ rest, the fly was most numerous. This suggested the idea of 
_ sowing several of these batches by way of decoy to the insects, 
_ which were then destroyed by a heavy roller. The result was 
_ doubtful. és | 

_ _ Other agriculturists sowed their land unusually thick, that 
_ there might be plants enough to supply the insects, and also to 
_ stand fora crop. The success was more considerable, but the 
_ turnips were generally small in size, and consequently less 
valuable. ; ) 

_ Mr. Poppy has avoided this, and likewise prevented the ra- 
_ vages of the fly. He drills the seed in rows at only half the 
_ usual distance, and sows each alternate row thick with the white 


By 


_ turnip as a decoy for the fly ; the other row is sown thin with 
_ the Swedish turnip and intended for the crop. In the thick- 
_ sown rows the plants (in agricultural language) draw each other 
_ up, and are tender and succulent, and attract the fly, which con- 


1 ik 
B 


_ fines itself almost entirely to them. When the turnips intended 
_ for the crop are ready for the first hoeing, the other rows are 
_ turned in with the horse-hoe. _ By this means he obtains excel- 
lent crops, when those around him utterly fail. 


- 
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ON MEDICINAL EXTRACTS. 


Extracted from the Transactions of | the Society of Arts. 
i . Vol XLV. p. 7H. - . 


IT is well known to professional men, that the juicés of almost 
all plants are more or less injured in their medicinal qualities 
by being boiled down, and evaporated in the usnal way to the 
consistence of extract. | 

At Apothecaries’ Hall the evaporation is entirely effected by 
means of steam, so that the heat employed is under complete 
control; and in Mr. Barry’s patent process the evaporation is 
performed in vacuo. | 

The process of Mr. Houlston (to whom the thanks of the 
society were voted) is the following :—The plant being bruised 
is to be submitted to the action of a pyess in order to squeeze 
out the juice, which is then to be pressed through fine linen. 
The depurated juice is now to be powred to the depth of about 
one-eighth of an inch into an earthenware plate, or a glass dish, 
and is to be placed in a constant current of air, by placing it on 
the inner side of a window, and raising the sash about an inch. 
The constant current of air thus produced occasions the rapid 
evaporation of the watery parts, and there remains a soft extract, 
retaining the colour, odour, aid medical properties of the recent 
plant, with less alteration than by any other method. If the 
sun shines a blind should be hung before the window, as vege- 
table juices are speedily changed by the action of solar light. 
The consistence given to ‘the extract is entirely optional; but 
those that are rather hard will keep better than those that 
are soft. 
_ This method is not adapted to a manufactory on a large scale ; 
but any individual practitioner may, without much trouble or 
expense, prepare in this way, for his own use, extracts far su- 
perior, in active properties, to those that are usually met with.. 


Cases or Communications, addressed to the Editor of the Veterinarian, at the 
Printer’s, (post paid) will meet with due consideration. , 


John Hilt, Printer, Blaek Horse Court, Fleet Street. 
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